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MAJOR DEFENSE MATTERS (WITH EMPHASIS. ON 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 MILITARY BUDGET AND BERLIN 
SITUATION) 


[Classified information deleted] 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Johnson of Texas (chair- 
man), Stennis, Symington, Bartlett, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Smith) 
met, pursuant to call at 10:40 a.m., in room 224, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson, Stennis, Symington, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, and Smith. 

Also present and participating: 

Members of the Committee on Armed Services: Senators Jackson 
and Engle. 

Member of the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Senator Case of New Jersey. 

Also present: Maj. Gen. D. W. Traub, Director of Army Budget; 
Maj. Gen. William W. Quinn, Acting Assistant Chief of Staff— 
Intelligence; Maj. Gen. F. T. Pachler, Director of Operations, Office of 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations; Brig. Gen. Fred P. 
Campbell, Office of Chief of Staff; Maj. Gen. J. H. Michaelis, Chief, 
Legislative Liaison; Col W. H. Johnson; Col. D. MacGrain; Col. 
K. Ware; Col. W. D. Crittenberger, Jr.; and Capt L. P. Gray, USN, 
Military Assistant to General Twining. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigation Subcommittee: Edwin 
L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate counsel; Stuart 
French, associate counsel; Edwin L. Weisl, Jr., associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director; Max Lehrer, assistant staff director; 
George Reedy, administrative assistant to Senator Johnson; Gordon 
A. Nease of the staff of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. This is an 
executive session and all those that have not been cleared for the 
executive session will please retire from the committee room. 

The meeting will come to order. I should like to ask the indulgence 
of my colleagues on the committee for a moment for two purposes: 

First, from time to time it will. be necessary for me to be away on 
the floor and at such. times the vice chairman of the committee, 
Senator Stennis, will preside. I hope you will understand it is not a 
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2 MAJOR DEFENSE MATTERS 


lack of interest on my part, but sometimes I can’t be here and I am 
so pleased that he is always willing to carry on for me in my absence, 

Second, we have had some requests from members of the Space 
Committee to sit with us and hear the testimony of the Joint Chiefs, 
There is a very fine line that divides the jurisdiction of the two 
committees—Preparedness and Space. While we have included 
members of the Armed Services Committee in the past in executive 
hearings, we have not broadened this to the general membership of 
the Senate. It would be my feeling that, if the committee is agree- 
able, we should permit members of the Space Committee to come and 
sit as observers, during the testimony of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the CIA. 


MEMBERS OF SPACE COMMITTEE INVITED AS OBSERVERS 


The only request that I have had comes from Senator Case of New 
Jersey. I told him the policy of the committee last year. 

I believe it was Senator Carroll and some other members who wanted 
to sit in on the executive testimony of the CIA, and we told them at 
that time it would only be open to members of the Armed Services 
Committee. However, we have had joint hearings with the space 
group, and I feel that any member of that committee from either side 
of the aisle might make a real contribution to our deliberations, 
Certainly the Joint Chiefs could inform them and make them better 
able to do their duty, and if there is no objection, I would be glad to 
invite them to appear. 

I would like to have the judgment of the committee. 

Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brinces. I have no objection. I think there is such a fine 
line in jurisdiction and I see no objection. 

Senator Stennis. To put it on that ground, that there is only a 
fine line, will make this decision understandable. 

Senator SattonsTALu. Do I understand from what the chairman 
has said that they would be observers and would not ask questions? 

Senator Jonnson. It would be up to the committee. I would 
suggest that they participate as observers. I don’t think any of 
them feel that they will come in and start questioning, but I will be 
glad to follow the committee’s judgment. [ have no desire to fore- 
close anyone or to be arbitrary on the matter. I would suggest for 
your consideration that we ask them to come as observers and, if 
they have a question, ask it through a committee member. I am 
sure Senator Case will give it to you, Senator Smith or Senator 
Bridges. Senator Case of New Jersey is the only one who has made 
the request, although I would be glad to have any other members of 
the Space Committee participate in these hearings. 

Senator Brinces. There is a fine line between the work of the 
Space and Preparedness Committees and I would move, if it is agree- 
able with the chairman and the other members of the committee, that 
the members of the Space Committee be invited to sit in these hearings 
as observers. 

Senator Jonnson. You have heard the motion. Shall we put it 
this way, Senator Bridges: That any member of the Space Committee 
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MAJOR DEFENSE MATTERS 3 


who desires to participate, and requests participation, will be informed 
that he will be welcome to participate as an observer? 

Senator Symincton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the opinion of the 
Chair in this matter? 


PRESENT HEARINGS CONTINUE THOSE WHICH STARTED 15 MONTHS AGO 


Senator Jonnson. I think it would be desirable. The Senator from 
Missouri and I for a long time have felt that a man’s judgment is not 
better than his information. All the information we can give to the 
members of the Space Committee is desirable, and this will save 
duplication. 

Without objection, the Bridges motion will be adopted. 

General Taylor, I want to first thank you for appearing before us 
today, and I want to say that if you desire to call on any of your 
assistants or staff who accompanied you, certainly you may feel free 
to do so. 

For the benefit of the committee members I would like to recall a 
few facts concerning the scope of our hearings. This committee has 
been holding hearings on the state of the Nation’s preparedness for 
more than 15 months. 

It has heard more than 80 witnesses under oath and has interviewed 
more than 250 scientists, technicians, and military men. In addition, 
the committee has sent out over 300 detailed questionnaires to weapon 
manufacturers, leading scientists, research laboratories, and others. 
The answers to these questionnaires are in the record of the hearings. 

We have published 2,608 pages of testimony. In addition, there 
are hundreds of pages of classified testimony within the committee’s 
possession. 


UNANIMITY ON 17 RECOMMENDATIONS 


When the committee completed the first phase of its hearings on 
January 23, 1958, it set forth 17 recommendations. I would like to 
stress that these 17 recommendations were backed unanimously by 
all committee members regardless of their party affiliations. 

I am briefly reviewing these facts for one purpose and one purpose 
only. It is to highlight the tremendous amount of information that 
= = canoe as a background to some impressions that I have 
ormed. 

Throughout these hearings I have been unable to escape the con- 
— that we are not doing enough, fast enough, or thoroughly 
enough. 

I recognize as all of you do that this is a matter of judgment upon 
which reasonable men can differ. Nevertheless, I think we can all 
agree that we must depend upon the military judgment of the men 
upon whom we have placed the responsibility of defending the Nation 
in the event that we must resort to arms. 

It is a fact that the strength of the Nation’s security cannot be 
measured solely, or even primarily, in terms of money. It is also a 
fact that Congress would be remiss in its duty if it merely approved 
the requests of the executive agencies without exploring, without con- 
sidering them thoroughly, and without raising any question. 
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WHAT CONSIDERATIONS ENTER INTO PROGRAM 


The Congress has a responsibility, a very heavy responsibility, It 
has a duty to examine the program, and to examine it thorough} 
Behind the requests one of the most important factors is whether the 
Nation’s Defense Establishment is based upon the requirements of 
security or upon any other considerations. 

The problem of our preparedness effort has been brought home to 
us sharply and dramatically by the Berlin crisis. I believe we eay 
all agree that there are few major steps that we can take between now 
and May to increase. the strength of our military arm. 

But I would warn that our problems will not end at Berlin. Beyond 
Berlin there will be other problems which must be solved and other 
erises which must be faced. 

We cannot limit ourselves merely to the immediate situation. We 
must have a nation that can look forward confidently to the future, 

For the next 3 days, we will be questioning the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and others. I trust we will do so as objectively and as thoroughly 
as possible, bearing in mind that all of our actions must be in the 
national interest. We will be seeking the judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff upon whether this Nation is doing enough, not just 
to meet the present, but to secure the future of freedom-loving 
Americans. 

This is not based upon any feeling that the judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is infallible. But, after all, we have entrusted to them 
the planning of our preparedness effort and the lives and the futures 
of 175 million Americans. 

The question before us is whether our defense program is based 
upon their considered judgment as to what we need or whether it is 
based on other considerations, and if so what they may be. 

This is the objective of our study. 


HEARINGS ARE CLASSIFIED 


The hearings today and those scheduled for the next few days are 
of a classified nature, and I wish to caution all concerned, all those 
who may be in the hearing room, as to the need to maintain proper 
security on the subjects that we are discussing. We have asked the 
Defense Department to declassify all proper material as quickly as 
possible. 

Unless otherwise announced, the hours of the hearings will be from 
10:30 in the morning until 12 o’clock today, and 12:30 the other days, 
and then we shall attempt to continue at 2:30 in the afternoon. 

Is there any objection to that time schedule? 

We have a joint session today. We should be on the floor not later 
than 12:15 and since I must be there shortly after 12, we will adjourn 
promptly at 12 if that is agreeable. 

The other days we will run from 10:30 to 12:30 and from 2:30 in 
the afternoon. until approximately 5 or 5:30. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Tomorrow, unless General Taylor finishes sooner, General White, 
Chief of Staff. of the Air Force, is scheduled to appear. General 
White will be followed by General Twining, Admiral Burke, and 
General Pate. 
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MAJOR DEFENSE MATTERS 5 


Then, time permitting, we propose to discuss the subject with the 
able and distinguished Secretary of Defense, Secretary McElroy. 

The committee has not asked for prepared statements. In accord- 
ance with past procedure, as soon as the witnesses are sworn, the 
counsel, Mr. Weisl, will proceed with initial questioning and then 
each member, in the order of the committee list, will be called upon 
for their regular questioning time. 

General 'l'aylor, if you will please stand, I shall administer the oath. 
General Taylor, do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

General Taytor. I do. 

Senator JoHnson. Is there any statement or any comment that 
any member of the committee has to make at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings? If not, we will have Mr. Weisl proceed with the questioning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Weisl, the committee is grateful and in- 
debted to you and your associates, Mr. Vance and Ed Weisl, Jr., for 
your response to our request, your diligence and your fairness and 
your great objectivity and intelligence through the months of these 
hearings. 

It has been deeply appreciated not only by the committee, but by 
the Senate and the American people and we will now ask you to resume, 

Mr. Wetsu. Thank you very much. 

Senator JonnNson. Would the staff director please notify Senator 
Case of New Jersey and any other Senator that may desire to appear? 

We understand that the Armed Services Committee members are 
ex officio members of this committee and the staff members are 
welcome as observers. Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
U.S. ARMY 


Mr. Wetsu. General Taylor, as a member of the Joint Chiefs and 
as Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, would you please tell the committee 
the problem involved in the Berlin situation, its various aspects, the 
contingencies that you may have to face and what steps are being 
taken and what plans are being made or have been made to meet 
those contingencies? 

General Taytor. I imagine I will have to break that into several 
segments in my reply. 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

General Taytor. The Berlin situation has, of course, been with us 
since Potsdam. It reached a critical point at the time of the Berlia 
airlift, and recurrently since that time has been in our minds as the 
allies—the United States, Britain, and France—have repeatedly been 
exposed to pressures placed upon their communications with the city 
of Berlin. 

I had the privilege of commanding there for 2. years immediately 
after the airlift, and have a very deep feeling of the importance of 
Berlin and the significance of the problem represented thereby. I 
cannot say that the events which have taken place in recent months 
have been a surprise to me. Even in 1949 and 1950, when I was in 
command, we were predicting that the next time pressure was applied 
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upon the city of Berlin to any serious degree, it would be done not 
by the U.S.S.R. but by the East German Republic. 

In other words, we felt that if we had another blockade it would be 
attempted without a Russian in sight. Thus Khrushchev’s announee- 
ment late in the fall, in November, was perhaps surprising only in that 
it came rather late, later than I would have predicted 5 or 6 years ago. 
Since that time, of course, we have intensified our attention to the 
problem and have found that the factors really haven’t changed over 
the years. We still have the problem of maintaining communications, 
of maintaining the freedom of 2% million West Berliners for whom we 
are responsible and for whose life, safety, and fortunes we have pledged 
our honor. From the local military point of view that problem is 
virtually insolvable if it is the intention of the U.S.S.R. and its allies 
to use force against the allies in Berlin. 

That is, it is impossible as an isolated problem. 


ATTACK COULD NOT BE SUCCESSFULLY RESISTED BY LOCAL MEANS 


Senator Jonnson. Would you repeat that statement? 

General Taytor. Putting it in slightly different words, Berlin has 
always been untenable as a military position. It is over 100 miles 
inside the Iron Curtain. It is an island surrounded on all sides by 
superior forces. A surprise attack, or an attack with warning, could 
never be effectively resisted locally by military means. We have 
known that; we have accepted the fact that such is inevitable. On 
the other hand, we have thus far protected Berlin by the evident 
resolution that we would not accept interference with our rights 
without a very violent reaction on our part. 

We did react at the time of the airlift. However, I think that you 
will find that many of the leaders at the time of the airlift—people 
like General Clay, General Hayes, and others—felt that we should 
have never adopted the airlift at the outset, but should have used 
force on the highway, at least to verify what the Russian intent was. 

Instead, we yielded to a challenge which may well have been a bluff. 
We will never know to what extent the U.S.S.R. would have gone to 
maintain the ground blockade by force. We have foreseen that if 
the Eastern German Republic replaced the U.S.S.R., and by similar 
measures undertook to blockade Berlin, our problem would be greater. 
This is so because the resulting affront and the loss of honor imposed 
by accepting the will of the conquered East Germans imposed upon 
the United States and its allies would be much greater and, hence, 
much more damaging in our international relations. 

Therefore, when this challenge did come last November, we renewed 
intensely our contemplation of all facets of the old problem and 
found that they really had not changed very much. 

Speaking in military language, and I use the expression with 
diffidence because this is essentially a political problem, as I view the 
military requirements of the situation, they are designed more to 
strengthen our political hand, to supplement our position at the 
negotiating table rather than to develop straightforward military 
planning, which is a much simpler proposition than this complicated 
problem that we face. 

But as I started to say, in military terms with what are we faced? 
We are faced with the possible use of indeterminate force on the part 
of the East Germans after May 27 to prevent our free access to Berlin. 
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That will mean that we will have to decide well in advance how to 
cope with the situation. In my judgment, it should call first for 
what I would call a reconnaissance of intention. We should not 
allow bluff to force us into a self-imposed blockade or anything 
resembling that kind of passive reaction. 

[Deleted.] 


WE MUST USE ALL FORCE THAT IS NECESSARY 


Would we go as far as general war? In my mind the answer is 
clear as crystal; namely, that we must be willing now to make up 
our minds that we will use all the force necessary to secure the lives 
and safety of the 2% million Germans to whom we are committed 
inalterably in language that cannot be compromised. 

Mr. Wersu. General Taylor, considering the necessity or the 
possible necessity of using force, what European forces do we have 
to successfully use such force? 

General Taytor. We have, of course, our own U.S. forces in Europe 
represented by Army and Air Forces. The Navy is not directly 
concerned. We also have the forces of our European allies immedi- 
ately available. 

[Deleted.| 

Mr. Weisz. Has such a discussion, such an analysis, taken place 
with the Joint Chiefs? 

General Taytor. Very much so, sir. We have talked in about the 
same kind of language which I have been using with you. 

Mr. Weist. Has any decision been reached? 

General Taytor. We are generally agreed among ourselves to 
essentially what I have described to you. I never like to say “exactly” 
because I am sure there are gradations of opinion. 

Mr. Wetst. Just what constitutes our forces in Europe—how many 
divisions, how are they equipped, what is the supply and logistic 
problem? 

Is it sufficient? What ought to be done if anything? 


OUR SITUATION IN EUROPE IS BETTER THAN IT IS ANY PLACE 


General Taytor. I will reply only as to the Army side of the matter 
because you will have access to the expert opinion of the other 
Chiefs. The Army Forces, as this committee knows, consists of the 
7th Army of five divisions, supported with the usual combat and 
logistical support units. Our force is based upon a line of communica- 
tions which stretches back across France to the Bordeaux base area. 
Generally speaking, this Army is at the top of our priority list in 
terms of personnel and equipment. 

We make every effort to keep the 7th Army combat ready at all 
times. Militarily, our situation in Europe is the best that it is any 
place in the world. This is not just because of the Berlin situation. 
It is the posture we have endeavored to maintain every since World 
War II. 

Mr. Weis. We have five divisions. How many divisions does 
NATO have? 

General Taytor. In terms of actual NATO line divisions im- 
mediately available in West Germany, our allies have about the 
equivalent of 20 divisions plus supporting troops. 
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Mr. Wrist. How many of them are combat ready? 

General Taytor. All are available for combat on D-day. 

Mr. Weisu. Are they equipped with modern weapons? 

General Tayitor. That is a hard question to answer. I suppose 
that the Chiefs of Staff of all of these other armies would feel ag 
I do, that an army is never modernized. It is a continuous process, 
They have equipment roughly equivalent to ours. 


SIXTY PERCENT OF OUR EQUIPMENT IS PRE-KOREAN 


Mr. West. I think you testified in our previous hearings that 
approximately 60 percent of our equipment was pre-Korean or pre- 
World War equipment; is that correct? 

General Taytor. The figure is approximately 60 percent. 

Mr. Werst. I believe you also testified that the Russians have 
twice modernized their army since World War II. 

General Taytor. I think I said that the Russians have modernized 
their army once and that I could not verify that they have done so 
twice. Undoubtedly, they have some items of second generation 
equipment. 

Mr. Wetsuit. How many divisions do the East Germans have? 

General Taytor. Six. 

Mr. Wertst. How many divisions do the Russians have in East 
Germany? 

General Quinn. Twenty. 

Mr. Wetst. How are these divisions equipped? 

Senator Jonnson. In reply to the questioa will the witness state 
his name for the record so that the reporter will have it? 

General Qutnn. General Quinn. W. W. Quinn. 

General Taytor. In general, the East German divisions are 
equipped in the same fashion as most of the satellites. They do 
not have the same level of modernity as the Soviet divisions. The 
Soviet divisions themselves are, as you suggested by your question, 
well equipped with second generation, post-World War II, conven- 
tional equipment. 

Mr. Wetsu. Behind the 20 divisions that the Russians have in 
East Germany, they have available, of course, many other divisions, 


ADEQUATE SUPPLIES FOR OUR FORCES IN EUROPE 


General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetst. Do we have adequate supplies in Europe for our forces? 

General Taytor. We do. 

Mr. Wetst. Do we have adequate logistical units to supply these 
forces? 

General Taytor. We have sufficient units for the initial period of 
combat. We would have to send additional units of that type to 
Europe after M-day. 

Mr. Wetst. What is the initial period of combat in your judgment? 

General Taytor. I am thinking generally of the period of M-day 
to M plus 3 months. We would have to have some reenforcements 
during that period in order to sustain combat. 

Mr. Werst. About how much? 

General Taytor. Actually, we have certain shortages of about 

which we would have to fill immediately upon the outbreak 
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of hostilities. Over the first 2 or 3 months we would send additional 
forces as required to meet the threat. 

Mr. Weise. You would be about ——— short; is that what you 

id? 

General TayLor. We would reenforce Europe at once with about 
individuals and small units to make up the shortages we know 
are there at the present time. 

Mr. Weise. Are these ———— men available? 

General Tayitor. They are. 

Mr. Wetst. At once? 

General ‘faytor. Yes. 

Mr. \\ E1st. Where are they? 

General Taytor. In the United States. 

Mr. Wetst. In what 

General Taytor. In what we call our STRAC reinforcement. 

Mr. Wetsu. Are they combat ready? 

General Taytor. They are. 

Mr. West. Are there any other shortages? 

General ‘Taytor. In what sense, sir? Of course, there are always 
shortages of one type or another. 

Mr. Wetst. You had mentioned shortages of that you would 
have to replace immediately. Are there any other shortages in that 
area? 

General Taytor. When we make up our peacetime Army we have 
the rather complex problem of how to allocate our personnel strength, 
bearing in mind the possible contingencies of war. Our standing 
forces have never been and probably should not necessarily be ready 
at all times to cover all of our requirements. In other words, some 
reasonable dependence upon a central reserve is quite sound. We 
know, for example, that we would have to send about ———— overseas 
at once, in order to back up the spots which we have deliberately left 
uncovered pending a development of the situation. 











MOBILIZATION AND TRANSPORTATION PLANS SYNCHRONIZED 


Mr. Weitst. How would we get these — men there at once? 

General Taytor. Of course, they would not get there at once, but 
our mobilization plans and our transportation plans are geared to 
effect that reinforcement in time. 

Senator Jonnson. If I may interrupt and for the information of 
the committee, I understand that there is a quorum preceding a vote 
on the Case amendment. If it is agreeable with the committee, we 
will continue with the testimony until a live quorum is obtained and 
then we will be recorded. When they start on the rollcall we will 
recess temporarily to answer the rollcall. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Werst. Are the ships and planes earmarked and available to 
transport these men? 

General TayLor. Not by specific plane or by specific ship. 

Mr. Wrist. What plans are there to transport these men in the 
event of combat necessity? 


General Tay.tor. [Deleted.] 
The Air Force knows our mobilization requirenents in airlift. 
The Navy knows our requirements in sealift, and it wil be the re- 
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sponsibility of these services to make available that lift at the direc. 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, when required. 

Mr. Wetsu. How quickly do you believe, or have you any opinion 
as to how quickly, they can do it? 

General Taytor. We have never had any test exercises to verif 
the exact rate of reaction. However, in the case of the Navy, I think 
we have the shipping available, and I would not anticipate a problem, 
[Deleted.]} 

Mr. West. Are you satisfied with the situation with reference to 
these ———— men that you would need? 

General Taytor. We have spaces in our central reserve that can 
be applied against this shortage. Of course, use of this personnel 
would eliminate resources which would not then be available until 
the period after the first few months. 

[Deleted.] 

Mr. West. Are you satisfied with the situation? 

General Taytor. Mr. Weisl, I never say that I am satisfied. | 
should never be satisfied. I am always trying to find a better way 
to use our resources. 

Mr. Werst. Will you tell the committee in what respect you think 
the situation could be improved? 

General Taytor. Are we addressing ourselves again against the 
Berlin background? 

Mr. Wets.. Yes. 

General Taytor. Or is this a general question? 

Mr. Weis. First the Berlin background. 


AT LEAST AT OUTSET BERLIN IS LIMITED WAR SITUATION 


General Taytor. Well, I think that Berlin itself should not call for 
an overhaul of our military posture. Actually, we need a posture 
which is so flexible that we can take a situation like Berlin pretty much 
in stride. As this committee, or at least some of its members know, 
I have talked over a long period of time about the requirement for 
greater attention to our reaction to limited war. Berlin is, at the 
outset at least, limited war in a technical sense. I think that we 
should have joint plans based upon a more rapid movement of Army 
forces in limited war situations, to include that of Berlin, and that we 
should have predesignated airlift and sealift for the movement of 
spearhead Army forces. 

[Deleted.] 

Mr. West. How can we be sure that we can resist if we haven't 
even reached agreement on the necessary airlift and sealift to get the 
necessary troops over there to sustain combat? 

General Taytor. | find that the approach of crisis tends to sweep 
away interservice arguments. It is encouraging how fast we can 
operate and react in an emergency. 

Mr. Wetst. How many non-American personnel do we have in our 
European supply lines? 

General Taytor. | don’t have the actual number, but it is around 
50 percent. 

Mr. Wetst. Are you satisfied with a situation in which you depend 
upon 50 percent non-American personnel in our supply lines? 
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General Taytor. I would say that this is too high a figure at the 
resent time. Certainly, some reasonable dependence on hiring French 
abor, for example, is justified. I would say, however, that there are 
a good many spaces in our supply system in Europe being occupied 
by indigenous personnel which properly should be manned by military 
personnel because of their certain availability in case of crisis. 

Mr. Werst. Have you made known your feeling then in that 
respect? 

General Taytor. I have reported this situation to the proper 
authorities. 

Mr. Weisu. Has anything been done about it? 

General Taytor. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Weitst. Are there any plans to do anything about it? 

General Taytor. Not within the force levels we have been dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. Weis... How many non-American civilians, or what percentage 
of non-American civilians, work for the Army in the communications 
zone? 

General Taytor. That was the figure I just gave you, sir. 

Mr. Weisu. It was in the communications zone? 

General TayLor. Yes, the communications zone. 

Mr. Wrist. My question was directed to the supply lines. 

General Taytor. They are essentially synonymous. 

Mr. Weis. It is about 50 percent? 

General Taytor. That’s right. 

Mr. Weisut. And your answer is that you are not satisfied. You 
have made recommendations to change it but nothing to date, to your 
knowledge, has been done about it; is that correct? 

General Tayuor. It is hardly as direct as that. It is a question 
of having 870,000 soldiers or spaces to allocate. In the last analysis, 
it is my own decision that we do not have the military spaces to put 
into the supply lines. Hence, the commander overseas is obliged to 
use civilian personnel. 

Mr. Weist. In other words, you are short? 

General Taytor. Sir? 

Mr. West. In other words, the Army is short of this personnel? 

General Taytor. With our present personnel strength we cannot 
afford to use the military spaces which I have mentioned in the supply 
system. 

Mr. Weis. Is it because of the assigned force ceilings or levels 
that you find it impossible to assign the men to fill this gap? 

General Taytor. I would just say that 870,000 spaces won’t cover 
all the jobs the Army has to do. 

Mr. Wrist. Do you consider this problem an important and critical 
one? 

General Taytor. Well, this simply presents the Army with serious 
problems in deciding where these deficiencies will be applied. I 
can assure you that it puts a great burden on the Chief of Staff and 
his colleagues in deciding how to accept and to assimilate these. 
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MONEY APPROPRIATED FOR LIMITED ARMY IMPOUNDED 


Senator Jonnson. Apropos of counsel’s question, we know that the 
Congress has appropriated money not for 870,000 strength but 900,000 
strength and that money has been impounded, is that not the fact? 

General TayLor. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Now, if you had the 900,000 strength which 
the Congress appropriated, what would be your situation? 

Generel Taytor. It would be ameliorated to the extent of 30,000 
additional people. With them, I would plan to retain an additional] 
division in the continents] United States, feeling that strengthening 
our central reserve would be perhaps the most effective way of utilizing 
these spaces. 

Senator Jonnson. Have you done anything to urge that the ful] 
900,000 appropristed for by the Congress be allowed you? 

Generel Taytor. I hesitate to use the term “urge” because we 
present our requirements at the time of the formulation of the budget, 
and for the last 2 years 

Senator Jounson. Have you recommended it, then? 

Generel Taytor. For the last 2 years I have recommended and 
supported a figure of 925,000. 

Senator Jounson. And your recommendation has not been ac- 
cepted? 

Generel Taylor. It hes been listened to very carefully. I had my 
dey in court and my recommen‘ation was rejected. 

Mr. Wrist. In your opinion, Generel, are the combat-support 
units now rrogramed for Europe adecuate for sustained combat? 

Generrl Taytor. No, sir. As I indic*ted in my previous reply, 
Mr. Weil, we would have to reinforce Europe in the early days after 
mohiliz*tion. 

Mr. Wrist. If they are not programd for sustained combat, what 
is the rinimum increase that you would recommend or have recom- 
mended? 

General Taytor. Well, as I mentioned a moment avo, we would 
take out of our forces in the United States ———— additional spaces 
for Eurore at the very outset. Then we would study the combat 
and logistical support problem and probably have to send over some 
additional small units to balance the present force. In the course of 
the years since 1952 we have reduced our dep'oyments to Europe 
from about ————._ In so doing, we have, for obvious reasons, done 
everything we can to continue to support the five-division structures. 

In other words, the divisions are not only important units of 
streneth, but they svmbolize our military posture in Europe. 
[Deleted.] We have tried, however, to limit these reductions to those 
areas of combat and lovistical support which are not needed immedi- 
ate'v on M-day, but which could be sent over very shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Weist. Now, you say you would study it and you would 
arrange for their transport but that no transport is earmarked or 
arranged for. Will we have time to do all this, General? 

General Taytor. Insofar as the Army is concerned, we have our 
p'ans in great detail, ard, since this movement is not very great, I 
don’t think this particular problem is insurmountable. 

Mr. West. Are there any particu'ar problems with which you 
wu'd have to follow up this problem in order to sustain combat 
ability? 
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General Taytor. Of course, it is the continuous generation of 
streneth behind this first effort which represents the problem of 
mobilization and to which we gear our long-range war plans, either 
for extended limited war or for general war. 

Mr. Wersu. Gereral, have you received any recommendations 
from the commanding general of the Seventh Army and/or from 
General Norstad concerning necessary additions to strength to enable 
them to perform their mission? 

General Taytor. I have talked personally to General Fddleman 
who commands the Seventh Army. I have talked personally to 
General Hodes, who is our overall ground commanéeer and I have 
talked personally to General Norstad. We have talked over many 
aspects of the Berlin problem. I think I know what thev are thinking 
about, and I think we know what their needs are. We are making 
every effort to fill these needs. 

Mr. Wrist. What are the recommendations they have made to you 
to strengthen our forces there? 


GENERAL NORSTAD’S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
UNDER STUDY 


General Taytor. In the case of General Norstad, he is interested 
in receiving ————- spaces which I mentioned to you. 

Senator Jonnson. What do you mean? Did he recommend that 
thev be sent, or was he just expressing a casual interest? 

General TayLtor. He recommended that thev be sent, and such 
action is being considered by the proper authorities. 

Mr. Wetst. When did he make that recommendation? 

Senator Symineton. May I ask a question for clarification there? 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Symington. 

Senator SyminetTon. General Tavlor, what you are saving is, he 
asked for — men because he felt he needed them to do the job; 
is that it? 

General Taytor. We asked him what he needed, and he replied. 

Senator Symineton. You asked him what he needed? 

General Taytor. We asked him what he needed in the licl t of the 
Berlin situation. 

Mr. Werst. Did he say that he needed them immediately? 

General Taytor. No; I would not sav that. 

Mr. Wertst. When did he say he needed them? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Wetst. What recommendations did General Hodes make, the 
commander of the [sic] 7th Armv? 

General Taytor. Actually, General Norstad more or less pulled 
together the recommendations of his subordinates, although General 
Hodes then asked in more specific terms for things which were con- 
sistent with the views of the unified command. 





NEW TANK REQUESTED FOR EUROPE 


Mr. West. Did they ask for certain weapons that they don’t have 
now, that they needed immediately, and that are not in the budget? 

General Taytor. Yes; that is correct. They were interested in a 
new tank. 
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Senator Jounson. General, let’s clarify this for the record, 
Shouldn’t we substitute for “‘interest’’ the word ‘‘request,” or some- 
thing more specific? 

General Taytor. It is just this 

Senator Jonnson. ‘Interest’ implies that you just have a casual 
interest. 

General Taytor. Senator, the Berlin situation is now the Joint 
Chiefs’ major concern, and we did the obvious thing. We turned to 
our responsible commander and said, ‘‘What help can we give you?” 
and in response we received this reply. 

Mr. Weis. Didn’t they make specific recommendations of weapons 
that they urgently needed that were not provided for in the budget? 
And I refer specifically to multiple launchers, mortars, combat 
vehicles, tactical and support vehicles, aircraft, electronics and com- 
munications, and other major equipment such as boats, bridges, 
erections boats and bridges, utilities, diesel engines, plastics, and so 
forth. 

General Taytor. I think you are probably referring to the request 
from General Hodes, the more detailed breakout. 

[Deleted.] 

Mr. Wetsuit. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHNson. Each member will be given 5 minutes on the 
original questioning, and we will go around as many times as necessary 
to conclude. 

The Chair will try to keep his questions within that limit, too. I 
may say to the members now that I expect and anticipate a rollcall 
in the next 10 or 15 minutes. 

General Taylor, you stated you were given your day in court. 
Who listened to you, when and where? 

General Taytor. In relation to the budget, sir? 

Senator Jounson. Right. 

General Taytor. In the formal budget cycle, sir, we have many 
discussions, first within our own service, then with the the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Senator JoHNsoN. Where was the decision made that 870,000 would 
be the number of Army military personnel instead of the 925,000 
recommended? 





SECRETARY 





OF DEFENSE MADE DECISION SO FAR AS 





HE KNOWS 





General Taytor. Insofar as we know, directly, sir, it was made by 
the Secretary of Defense. He is the judge before whom we appear. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have some $200 million for previously 
approved procurement in 1959 that has been held up? 

General Taytor. $210 million, I am informed. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. 

Now, summarizing—and I want to be as brief as possible because 
I have only 5 minutes—the Congress said they wanted you to have a 
900,000-man Army. That has been reduced to 870,000 by impound- 
ing funds. Yes or no? 

General Taytor. Yes, that is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The Congress said it wanted you to have $210 
million more for procurement than you have been authorized to spend, 
correct? Yes or no? 
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General Taytor. Yes, sir. 
Senator Jonnson. Has there been. any other cutback or reduction 
in fiscal year 1959 Army funds that you are aware of? 

General Taytor. Yes, the Congress appropriated $37 million for 
modernization and $6,250,000 for construction which have not been 
made available to the Army. In addition, there are the funds asso- 
ciated with our increased strength which have been held back. 

Senator Jounson. Now, then, General, in your opinion, does this 
country have clearcut plans to meet the Berlin crisis in any eventual- 
ity that may confront us? 

General Taytor. The Joint Chiefs of Staff do, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. In your opinion, does this country have sufficient 
strength presently to carry out those plans? 

General Taytor. We have either in Europe or in the United 
States. In combination, I would say that we did. 

Senator JoHnson. The answer to that question is ‘‘Yes’’? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator JoHnson. Since Berlin is not tenable from a military stand- 
point according to your testimony, what alternative do we have if the 
Communists are determined to use force? 


SHOW OF NATIONAL DETERMINATION WOULD DETER SOVIETS 


General Taytor. In my judgment, the clear evidence of national 
determination to go to war if necessary for Berlin. The effect of such 
an attitude would deter the Soviets from having a final showdown at 
this time. 

Senator JoHnson. That is the alternative, all-out war? 

General Taytor. We must be willing to go all the way down the 
road, Senator. We can’t turn back at any point. 

Senator JoHNnson. Now, in the event Berlin should coincide with a 
crisis in the Middle East or southeast Asia, do we have enough strength 
to handle that, in your opinion? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator STENNIS. Pardon me? 

Senator Jonnson. In the event we should have a crisis in the 
Middle East or southeast Asia, do we have enough strength to handle 
ourselves in that kind of a situation? That was the question. 

I have questions that could take all afternoon, but I want to 
conclude with one final question, so my colleagues may have an 
opportunity to question the witnesses. 

Does the $210 million procurement cutback involve items that have 
been requested to meet Berlin requirements? 

General Taytor. I would say that none have a direct relation to 
Berlin, but rather apply to our overall combat readiness. 

Senator JoHNson. But all would be desirable in case you did have 
a crisis? 

General Taytor. Many of them would. As you know, Senator, 
the money we have now is not going to produce hardware by May 27. 
It is rather the long-range effect which is important. 

Senator JoHNnson. I stated that in my original question. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, summarizing, the Congress has given you 
funds for a 900,000-man Army. You recommended 925,000. Your 
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Secretary of Defense has concluded that 870,000 is sufficient, and 
that is what you are operating under. 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. The Congress has concluded that you need $219 
million more for procurement in the fiscal year 1959. You so recom. 
mended, the President asked for the funds and the Congress provided 
them. Now the Secretary of Defense has recommended that they 
be impounded, and they have been impounded and are not available 
to you at the moment. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, General Taylor. 

Senator Bridzes. 

Senator Sa'tonstall. 

Senator SattonstaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Generel Taylor, listening to you now, isn’t one of the problems, 
possibly it is a political rether then a military problem, is for us not 
to show that we are meking plens to go to war in Europe over Berlin? 
In other words, to keep our civiliens over there, to keep our families 
over there, and to leed en ordinery end normal life? 

General Taytor. Thet is the procedure we are presently following; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. So that in connection with getting over 
these ———— men and bringing over edditionsl equipment requested 
by Generel Hodes, thet would come into that problem? 

Generel Taytor. I would hardly think so, Senator. These are 
largely individuals, end in our personnel supply svstem I think this 
would hardly be noticed unless we made a point of it, ourselves. 

Senator SatronstaLL. What I had in mind, then your enswer to 
thet question is bringing in ———— men would not necessarily create 
2n impression that we were being prepared to go into an immediate 
confl ct? 

General Taytor. I wouldn’t think so; no, sir. However, I concede 
thet is a matter of judgment. 

Seiator SALTONSTALL. And are you te.king families over there now? 

G:neral Taytor. We have not stopped the movement of dependents 
to Eirope. [Deleted.] 

Senator Satronstatu. And have you yet sent over any specific 
additional equipment? 

General Taytor. I have approved certain items of additional 
equipment. [Deleted.] 

However, I would take those actions whether Berlin were on the 
table or not. 

Senator Satronstauty. And General Norstad, as your commander 
in Europe, and our NATO commander, is going forward conducting 
his operations as if things were normal and we weren’t going into any 
crisis? 

General Taytor. There has been no change in the normal tempo 
of military operations. 

Senator SaLTonsTaALu. May I a3k one other question? 

You speak about a limited war and sufficient ground troops, and 
as I understood you, you felt that if we showed that and are willing 
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to show it and willing to go forward, that that would have a great effect 
jn stopping anything. Is that what your answer was? 

General Taytor. [De!eted.] 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And in making those plans for ground troops 
and efforts on the ground, you are planning to use the NATO forces 
of our allies? 

General Taytor. This again is a political point—presumably it 
would be the French, British, and ourselves, as we are the guarantors 
of the safety of West Berlin. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Really, we have to go forward jointly with 
them. 

General Taytor. This is a joint problem. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Any plans we have must be with them, 
because we haven’t enough with just ourselves. 

General Taytor. It is very important to have our allies with us; 
yes, sir. 

* Senator SALTONSTALL. So you are a strong believer in the NATO 
organization and in the NATO support? 

General Taytor. Yes, indeed; although again I go back to the point 
that I am not sure whether NATO would be used initially because of 
the legal basis of our case in Berlin. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It would be French, English, and ourselves, 
and the West Germans. 

General Taytor. The role of the West Germans also raises a politi- 
cal question. I am not sure how they would be included. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Do your plans include the West Germans? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask one other question, and do not 
answer it if you do not think it is a proper question for us to ask: 
Do your plans on limited warfare include using atomic or nuclear 
power? 


SITUATION WOULD DETERMINE USE FOR NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


General Taytor. We would always go into a military operation 
prepared to use atomic weapons, because we never know what the 
outcome is going to be. The decision to use them, however, would 
be determined by the President. 

Senator SaLTonstTALL. To be successful in even conventional war- 
fare today, we must depend upon nuclear weapons, must we not? 

General Taytor. It depends upon the situation, sir. I don’t think 
we can say we must do it because I can conceive of many situations 
where initially, at least, it would be against our interest to use them. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. But your plans do include the use of them? 

General Taytor. We feel we must always have the capability, 
what I call the either/or capability. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. General, did I understand you to say that in this 
Berlin situation you were not including in your plans any West 
German military strength? 

General Taytor. I am just speaking for myself because this will 
be worked out in our current discussions with our allies. But since 
our position in Berlin is based upon the tripartite understandings, I 
would suppose that any initial operations to restore communications 
would be tripartite. When you get beyond that—— 
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Senator Srennis. In the actual fighting you emphasize that we 
must keep faith with the Germans that are in Berlin. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now if the West Germans are not interested jn 
helping to live up to this situation, then I don’t believe our people 
would support such a movement. 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Stennis. [Deleted.] 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I am going to confine my ques- 
tioning now to this one thing: 

I remember your testimony, General, about your reductions, and 
you had to apply some of that reduction in your combat battalions, 
That is going on now, as I understand it. 

That is still the situation, isn’t it? You are under this 870,000-man 
limitation? 

General Taytor. We are still coming down to 870,000. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Taytor. I would make the point, however, that we are not 
taking any more troops out of Europe. In other words, while the 
rest of the Army is going down, we are holding our strength in Europe 
at its present level. 

Senator Stennis. But your reduction is here at home, and some of 
them have to come out of these combat battalions, is that correct? 
I may not use the right term, but I mean the spearhead fighting man. 

General Taytor. We still have to complete our planned elimina- 
tion of a division and we also have some smaller units which we will 
have to reduce. 

Senator Stennis. You are still planning, then, to lessen it by one 
division? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. And that includes some of your Formosa troops? 

General Taytor. Obviously, the unit inactivated will be a division 
low in order of readiness priority, one which has been engaged largely 
in recruit training up to the present time. 

Senator Stennis. Do you make any special effort, General, or 
request, or whatever term you use in view of the acuteness of this 
situation developing, to get that reduction stopped? 


GENERAL TAYLOR’S POSITION KNOWN TO ALL 


General Taytor. I am constantly with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and suggesting various actions which should be taken. 

Senator Stennis. I mean to get this reduction stopped? 

General Taytor. I think my position on that is very clear to 
all parties. 

Senator Stennis. I am sure it is, but don’t you think it should be 
renewed now in view of these new developments? 

General Taytor. I think it probably should, yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Has it been? 

Senator Stennis. I ask are you planning to, or are you going to? 

General Taytor. I personally would, but in view of the recent 
statements made by the Commander in Chief, the point appears to 
have been answered. 
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Senator Stennis. If you are not concerned about it and are not 


‘going to urge it, then I don’t see any more authoritative source or 


anyone who knows the situation better than you and upon whose 
judgment we may rely. 

General Taytor. I yield to nobody in concern over Berlin, I can 
assure you. 

Senator Stennis. I know that, and it seems to me that it certainly 
wouldn’t be insubordination at all for you to renew this plea. 

General Taytor. My views are thoroughly known, sir, and ex- 
pressed on many occasions. 

Senator Stennis. How many combat-ready men do we have in 
Europe in these NATO divisions to which you referred? 

General Taytor. Our own? 

Senator STENNIs. Yes; men that you could commit. 

General Taytor. The strength for Europe will be essentially 
226,000 for the Army at the end of this year. 
Senator Stennis. That is what you call 


OUR EUROPEAN 





FORCES ARE TRAINED 


General TayLor. Every one of these men—and I would stress 
this—every man we have in Europe is combat trained regardless of 
the type of unit to which he is assigned. He is a trained man, has 
had basic combat training. The only exceptions may be personnel 
prevented by the Geneva Convention from taking such training, such 
as the chaplains. 

Senator STENNIS. You mean by that that you could send them 
right into action within a few days? 

General Taytor. Oh, yes. 

Senator Stennis. How many do you have at home that you could 
call on to put in action on a few days’ notice? 

General Taytor. You are referring, Senator, I think to the Stra- 
tegic Army Corps (STRAC). 

Senator STennNis. Yes. 

General Taytor. Which is our top priority? 

Senator Stennis. That is right, the Army; that is right. 

General TayLor. We have over ——— combat men in STRAC 
which is ready to go as soon as transportation is made available. 

Senator Stennis. With all of our worldwide commitments, you 
only have that many men in reserve in the United States? 

General Taytor. That represents what would be available im- 
mediately and could be deployed overseas within 2 or 3 months, let us 
say. 

Senator Stennis. Within how much time? 

General Taytor. That we could get to a new theater of operations 
within 2 or 3 months. 

Senator STeNNis. Two or three months? 

General Taytor. Arrive at our destination within 2 or 3 months. 

Senator Stennis. Well, we talk so much lately about being ready 
for war in a matter of minutes, how many could you put in action 
now and have them on the move? 


General Taytor. Just as many as they will give me transportation 
for, Senator. 
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Senator Stennis. Yes; but you don’t have the transportation, 
That is the point. Suppose you were called on today to send more 
men to Europe now. How many could you have moving within 
24 hours or 48 or 36? 


MOVEMENT COULD START AS SOON AS PLANES ARE AVAILABLE 


General Taytor. We can begin moving just as soon as the airplanes 
can get to the fields. We have a graduated movement program geared 
to the reasonable probabilities of the availability of transportation, 

Senator Stennis. Assuming you had the airlift then, how many 
would you have that you could put in and just take them on over 
there to do the fighting within say 3 or 4 days? 

General TayLor. We can move just as fast as the airplanes can get 
from the United States to destination. 

Senator Stennis. Could you put your whole 

General Taytor. The problem of getting all of STRAC into a fight- 
ing situation in a new theater and providing all the support required 
would take probably from 2 to 3 months, depending upon where they 
are going. 

Senator Stennis. That is for your ———— men? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Simnnis. These questions sound elemental to you but they 
are not to me. 

General TayLor. I am very happy to answer them. 

Senator Stennis. I understand now. 

Senator Symrncton. Excuse me. Did you say 2 to 3 months? 


TWO TO THREE MONTHS REQUIRED FOR BALANCED FORCE 


General Taytor. Yes, it would take that long to close this force 
into a new fighting situation with all supplies. I am talking about 
the whole balanced force, the heavy equipment and everything moy- 
ing to an area where no going base exists. 


Senator Stennis. That is your ———— men you were talking about? 

General Taytor. That is correct. We would have to reinforce 
them very shortly ———— to get a balanced force. 

Senator Stennis. You would add ———— to give you a balanced 


force but still it would take you 2 or 3 months to get them in shape? 

General Taytor. No, sir, to get ameexthing closed at destination. 

Senator STennis. Closed? 

General Taytor. Closed at destination. In other words I am talk- 
ing about a new overseas theater where these men have to go with 
their supplies and the necessary back up so that they can stay im 
combat for a sustained period of time. 

Senator Stennis. And it would take that long even if you had 
adequate airlift? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. I had not understood that. Do you have a divi- 
sion that you could send over there assuming you have the airlift? 
General Taytor. Oh, yes. 
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ONE DIVISION COULD BE READY IN 24, HOURS 


Senator STENNIS. On 24 hours’ notice? 

General Taytor. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SteENNIs. How many do you have in such readiness? 

General Taytor. We have one division. 

Senator STENNIS. One division. Do you have any more than that? 

General Taytor. We actually have three divisions now in STRAC, 
two airborne and one infantry.. As I say, they are all ready to go 
out of this country as rapidly as transportation can be provided for 
them. 

Senator Stennis. And that is where you wanted this extra division? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. What is in that STRAC force? 

General Taytor. We have had four divisions and supporting units. 

Senator Stennis. I imagine I have used my time. Thank you, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON. One question, General Taylor. The Army 
strength is being reduced beyond what you consider a safe point. 
Now you are closing installations on the basis that your strength is 
going down. You recommended 925,000 and you have now got 
870,000. Now before Korea the same thing happened. Did not 
that hurt the Army’s ability to mobilize? Aren’t we now faced with 
a somewhat similar situation? 

General Taytor. You mean the decline in Army strength? 

Senator Jonnson. Demobilizing before the crisis, just as we did in 
Korea. Psychologically, isn’t it bad and isn’t it bad from the stand- 

oint of what you may be called upon to do? In other words, you 

ave asked for 925,000 and you are closing installations and reducing 
military strength to 870,000. 


WE HAVE IMPROVED OVER PRE-KOREA SITUATION 


General Taytor. There is a certain analogy but the Army is in 
far better shape now than it was prior to Korea. 

Senator JoHNsoN. It is going to need to be in pretty good shape. 

General Taytor. That is always the question, are we as good as 
the challenge? 

Senator JoHNSON. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smitu. Mr. Chairman, Senator Stennis asked the questions 
that I had in mind or largely so. As I recall, General Taylor, you 
said that there was no plan agreed upon for transporting men and 
equipment. Yet I thought you said to Senator Stennis that you did 
have sufficient airlift to get the men and equipment across. 

General Taytor. May I clarify that please? 

Senator SmirH. Yes. 

General Taytor. I want the record to show clearly that the Army 
has very detailed plans for movement of all of its units that might 
have to be shipped out in an emergency. The Air Force and the 
Navy have been informed as to our mobilization requirements. 
They have resources of airplanes and ships for such a movement. 
What we do not have is an agreed predesignation of lift. Such pre- 
designation would mean, for example, that any unit commander of 
the 101st Airborne would know exactly what squadron would be sent 
to what field and could, therefore, work out more detailed movement 
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plans with his opposite number in the Air Force. It is that kind of 
detailed joint planning to which I referred as not having been elabo- 
rated; however, the means are currently available and I am quite 
sure that we could move with reasonable rapidity under present 
circumstances. 

Senator Smita. How important is it that that plan be agreed upon 
immediately? 

General Taytor. Well, I think it is important, not just in relation 
to the Berlin situation, but also as a normal part of our planning 
procedure. 

Senator Smita. Do you continue to push for some agreement on 
that? 

General Taytor. I do. 

Senator SmitH. You speak of a 3-month war, and again Senator 
Stennis spoke of this. I presume you are talking about a limited war. 
Has anyone ever suggested that an all-out war would last as long as 
3 months? 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF PREDICTING FORM OF WAR 


General Taytor. No one knows, Senator. It is true the decisive 
part of such a war might well be over quickly if we use our atomic 
capabilities in an unlimited fashion, but it might take 100 years 
to end the desolation and to restore some form of order to the area 
which has been affected. 

In my judgment, any dogmatic prediction of what will take place 
after an initial nuclear exchange is beyond the human capability. 

However, there is no reason to believe that peace is going to ensue 
at once, except, perhaps, the peace of the dead. 

Senator SmitH. Not peace but I understood that there was some- 
thing of agreement among the Joint Chiefs that a war would last no 
longer than 2 or 3 days, an active war. 

General Taytor. I certainly do not share that view. 

Senator SmirH. You also said that after the 3 months, studies 
would be given to further action. Do you think we are going to 
have time to study after the 3 months? 

General Taytor. No. May I clarify my statement if I gave that 
impression? [Deleted.]} 

Senator Smiru. General, did I understand you to say that it would 
take 2 or 3 months to get the men and equipment over? We do have 
the men and we do have the equipment at the moment. 

General Taytor. May I go back and correct an impression? The 
Army is ready to go right now and we can start moving out just as 
fast as the transportation arrives. However, it will take time to 
move a military force with all of its supplies thousands of miles over- 
seas, set up a theater of operations and have it completely operating. 
I am estimating about 2 or 3 months to complete these initial tasks. 

I do not want to create the impresssion that we cannot react im- 
mediately and effectively at present. We can. However, we are 
talking about moving a great military community ready to fight and 
live in the field over an extended period of time. The tonnages in- 
volved are very considerable. 

Senator Smitx. Except that you did say something about getting 
You had men enough in Europe and the United States, but 
you would have to get about — men over there. 
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General TayLor. These men are just to fill in some of the deficien- 
cies which we know exist in our current force structure. 

Senator SmiTH. But that is not going to take 2 or 3 months. 

General Taytor. No, indeed. 

Senator SmitH. You can do that immediately and have the trans- 

rtation for those people. 

General Taytor. Yes, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smitu. I presume you remember the ammunition hearings 
and the shortages that showed up at that time. I hope we are not 
going through that again at this time. 

General Taytor. I was commander of the 8th Army at that time. 

Senator SmitH. Yes, I recall. I hope those hearings and the recom- 
mendations made will be given some consideration by the people in 
charge. I am sure, General, if you do it, we will know what is 
going on. 

General Taytor. Thank you. 

Senator Smitu. But I am always concerned about these joint agree- 
ments that have to come about before we move. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. We are very pleased to have with us ex officio 
members of the committee, Senator Jackson and Senator Engle. We 
are also pleased to have Senator Case here, who is on our Space Com- 
mittee. We welcome you to the committee hearings, and we hope 
you may be able to stay throughout them with us. 

Senator Symington. 

Senator Symincron. General Taylor, I read in the papers many 
statements to the effect that the views of the Commander in Chief 
should be followed because of his vast military experience. I have a 
high opinion of the Commander in Chief; he is a great American. 
But in this country we have the right to hold differences of opinion. 

What surprises me, and I have made a point of checking it, is the 
number of people who fought in the war with him who so completely 
disagree with him as to the plans he has for further reducing our Army, 
despite the fact he says we will not give an inch in Berlin. 

You have had some combat experience yourself, have you not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS WON IN COMBAT 


Senator SymineTon. I see you wear the Distinguished Service Cross, 
do you not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You cannot have that medal unless you have 
been in combat; is that correct? 

General Taytor. It is a combat decoration, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Now you yourself have already disagreed very 
definitely in your testimony with the Commander in Chief this morn- 
ing, and I think that is healthy, because we want the people to know 
what everybody thinks, particularly those who have had high level 
military experience. 

During the years that I have been in the Senate there seems to 
have been efforts to mask some of the thinking of people in positions 
such as yours by saying the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree, the idea being 
that there is some form of unanimous agreement. 
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On the other hand, since I have been on this committee I haye 
been told by members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that they disagree 
with decisions made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

So if the idea is given the American people that when the Joint 
Cli fs of Staff reach a decision, that decision is necessarily unanimous, 
that would be an incorrect assumption on the part of the American 
people, would it not? 

Ceneral TayLor. When one says the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree, 
obviously it would suggest that it is a unanimous agreement. 

Senator Symincron. But, for example, take the question of airlift, 
which the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma examined in detail 
yesterday on the floor. 


For many years J have known that the Army felt the airlift was 


inadequate. I have known people whose careers were, in my opinion, 
adversely affected because they were so definite on that and other 
points. 

Therefore, when you say the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree, the pre- 
sumption is you mean everybody, but you do not necessarily mean 
everybody at all, do you? 

General Taytor. Although I do not have anything specifically in 
mind, I would say that it is easy to confuse majority opinion with 
unanimous opinion. 

Senator Symincton. Well, for example, you yourself this morning 
have disagreed with the position of the Commander in Chief who 
announces that he intends further to reduce our Army, and that deci- 
sion is supported by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But that doesn’t 
n ean necessarily you agree with it, does it, because you have just said 
th: t you disagree? 

Ceneral Tayzor. I don’t know that the statement has been made 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree on this particular matter. Iam 
unclear on that point. 

Serator Symix~ ron. In response to a question from the chairman, 
you said that the Army was going to be reduced, and you also said your 
commanders.in the field were asking for more people. ‘‘More’’ does 
not mean “‘less,’’ or vice versa, does it? 


SIZE OF ARMY NOT DETERMINED BY JOINT CHIEFS 


Ceneral Taytor. Yes, sir, but I would like to go back to the point 
that I was raising. Iam not aware that anyone has said the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agree to the 870,000 strength for the Army. 

Senator Symincton. I see. Then you are telling us that that is an 
Execuiive decision, outside the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in effect? 

General Taytor. I would say that the question was never acted on 
by the Joint Chiefs in that simple, isolated form. 

Senator Symrneron. Considering the extraordinary emphasis given 
consistently that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are backing up everything, 
that is an extraordinary statement you have just made. 

Senator Jonnson. Will the Senator yield there? 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yielC to my chauiman. 

Senatcr Jounson. I hate to interrupt. 

Do you know whether the Chief of Staff of the Air Force feels that 
the A: my should be reduced to 870,000? 

Ceneral Taytor. I think you had better ask him that question 
yourself, sir. 
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Senator Jonnson. The answer is, You do not know? 

General Taytor. I would suspect that he would say that that 
strength is acceptable, but I don’t like to prejudge his reply. 

Senator JOHNSON. You just suspect that, though; you don’t know? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you know what the position of the Chief of 
Naval Operations is on the Army strength of 870,000? Does he think 
that is a sufficient Army, in your opinion? 


JOINT CHIEFS UNANIMOUSLY SUPPORTED 9$00,000-MAN ARMY 


General Taytor. I would say this, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
jast year unanimously supported funds for a 900,000-man Army as 
far as the budget was concerned. 

Senator Jonnson. The same Joint Chiefs? 

General Taytor. The same Chiefs. 

Senator Jounson. I thank you, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHnson. That will not come out of your time. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, Ceneral, you know my friend Matthew Ridgway quite well, 
do you not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. He is an old friend of mine. 

Senator Symineron. You fought with him and you respect him, do 
you not? 

General Tayior. I do. 

Senator SymineTon. He is a great American soldier, is he not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you remember in August 1953 a speech 
that the President made to the Governors’ conference? I think in it 
he said Indochina was vital to the future of the free world. He said 
that he was going to ask for $400 million because we had to protect 
Indochina. 

Do you recall that talk? 

General Taytor. No, sir. I was in Korea at the time. 

Senator Symrncton. Now the Air Force and the Navy were ready 
to go into Indochina, were they not? 

General Taytor. I was far from the scene at the time. However, 
I know what you are referring to. 

Senator Symington. If you know, you can give us what you do 
know, can you not? You are under oath and you are a great Missouri 
citizen, and I am very proud of you. We would like some facts. 

General Taytor. No, sir; I have not looked at the record. I was 
not here at the time, and your recollection, I am sure, is better than 
mine. 

Senator Symincron. But General Ridgway said at that time that 
our Army was not capable at that point of going into Indochina 
because of the reductions that had been made in it; isn’t that correct? 

General Taytor. Again, I cannot verify that from my direct 
knowledge. 

Senator Syminaton. Have you ever heard any hearsay on it? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symrnctron. What was the hearsay? This is a classified 
session and we are here with the problem of the future security of our 
country. 
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General Taytor. I think, as I look back on the setting of Diep. 
bienphu, that it was far too late for us to intervene in any fashion 

Senator Symineton. And didn’t General Ridgway say that under 
the present condition of his Army, he did not want to put the Army 
into Indochina? 

General Taytor. Again, I would suspect that he probably added 
it was too late to do anything about participation by any service 
because we had passed the time of decision. 

Senator Symineton. Will you find somebody on your staff who was 
here at the time who knows the facts, so that this afternoon we can 
find out just what the position of General Ridgway was? 

General Tay tor. I will try to research that. 

Senator Symineton. If it is in order, may I ask the Chair if General 
Taylor does not want to testify on that, that the question be answered 
by somebody who knows the facts. 

Senator Jounson. If that is agreeable, without objection, that wil] 
be done. 

Senator Symineton. General Taylor, if that is true about Indo- 
china, which incidentally, despite all protestations about its impor- 
tance to the future security of the free world, was ultimately lost, 
then could it not also be true about Berlin, if our Army is not in 
condition to handle the Berlin situation? 


AGREED COURSE OF ACTION ON BERLIN IMPERATIVE 


General Taytor. I think the danger of not having a clear, preagreed 
course of action certainly exists with regard to Berlin. Perhaps it is 
the most important part of the present issue. 

Senator Symineton. I agree with you on that, but I want to be 
sure that we have an understanding of minds on my question. 

What did happen with respect to Indochina, which, as 1 remember 
it, the President said was the greatest importance to the free world, 
could also happen if our Army was not in proper shape with respect 
to Berlin, could it not? 

General Taytor. Of course, in the case of Berlin, the problem is 
obviously vastly different from the standpoint of geography. We 
have a great military organization in the field within a hundred miles 
of Berlin. We were 6,000 miles from Dienbienphu, and the problem 
was enormous. 

Senator Symrneton. General, I understand that, but also as I 
understand it, there are a few other great military machines around 
East Berlin that were not around Indochina, so everything is relative, 
is it not? 

General Taytor. It is relative, but we do have the ability to react 
immediately in Europe. 

Senator SyMINGTON. My final question, which follows the questions 
of the chairman and the counsel, is: Do you believe that your Army 
in West Germany, if called on to defend against a major action on the 
part of the Soviets, could defend our position in Germany today? 

General TayLor. Are you speaking of general war now? 

Senator Symineron. I am speaking of conventional war. I am 
not one of those who believe we must of a certainty throw hydrogen 
bombs around, and risk the future of the world, in order to defend 
the free world. I pray this is not a certainty. 
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Now let us talk about conventional war. That is what the Army 
js most interested in. 

Are you in a position with your Army today to defend yourself 
against the known Russian strength, counting their satellites and their 
own strength vis-a-vis our allies and our strength? 


WE WOULD NEED TO USE NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


General TayLor. Not if they came against us in full force and we 
abstained from using nuclear weapons. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Casz. Nuclear weapons? 

General Taytor. Nuclear weapons. 

Senator JoHNson. General Taylor, I want to be sure I have this 
clear in my mind. 

Last year the Joint Chiefs recommended an Army of 900,000. 

General Taytor. Correct, sir. 

Senator JoHNson. And Congress appropriated for them 

General Taytor. My reference was this: In seeking an add-on to 
the 1959 budget, the Joint Chiefs were asked what kind of money was 
necessary to add to the basic budget. In response, the Joint Chiefs 
supported, among other things, additional funds for a 900,000-man 
Army, beyond the basic figure in the budget which was for 850,000 
men. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any information that they have 
reversed their opinion, which was expressed then? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Therefore, the reduction and the 
impounding of funds that reduces the Army from the 900,000 ap- 
propriated for to the 870,000 permitted is not necessarily the judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Taytor. I think you will find, sir, that the Joint Chiefs 
would say they were supporting this higher figure in the context of the 
funds necessary to maintain the overseas deployments of last year. 

Senator JoHnson. | don’t understand that. Let me get back to 
the original question. If you don’t want to answer it, tell me and 
I will skip it. 

But last year the Joint Chiefs of Staff had an opinion that there 
should be a 900,000-man Army. You do not know of any change or 
reversal. I ask you then if they have supported the reduction. from 
the 900,000 to 870,000 formally, and if so, when, where, and how? 

General Taytor. I am sorry, but I will have to go back and repeat 
my position, because the matter is moderately complicated. 

Last year after the President’s basic budget was built up for 1959, 
the Joint Chiefs were asked how they would spend $1.5 billion more 
for additional top priority items. One item was the necessary funds 
for the Army to maintain its overseas deployments at an optimum 
level. That required an Army of 900,000 men. The Joint Chiefs 
supported the necessary additional funds and implicitly, therefore, 
also supported the 900,000. 

Senator Jonnson. But it did not imply that they recommended 
900,000? 

General TayLor. They recommended that, if an add-on of that 
magnitude were adopted the Army—— 
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Senator Jounson. Please cut out the “ifs.” Was not their 
judgment that 900,000 was advisable? 

Genural Taytor. I think that it can be inferred from their action 
that that was their judgment at that time. 


GENERAL TAYLOR SOUGHT 925,000-MAN ARMY 


Senator Jounson. But it is your judgment that 925,000 is required? 

General Taytor. That has been my recommendation for 2 years, 

Senator Jounson. And your opinion is that the other two Chiefs 
disagree with you in that opinion? 

General Taytor. I would doubt that they would support me. 

Senator Jounson. You do not know what they would do? 

General Taytor. I think you should ask them, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you. The answer is ‘‘No” to my ques- 
tion, I assume. You do not know yourself what they would recom- 
mend? 

General Taytor. I have my own opinion, but I feel that it is unfair 
for me to speculate. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have an opinion on the advisability of 
reducing the Marine Corps to 175,000? 

General Taytor. I think that they should be maintained, sir, as 
effective divisions. 

Senator Jounson. So your answer is that you believe it is inadvis- 
able to reduce them? 

General Taytor. I think that it is fair to say that I would support 
the Marines. 

Senator Jounson. I did not hear you. 

General Taytor. It is fair to say that I would support the Marines. 

Senator Jonnson. So you think it is inadvisable to reduce them 
to 175,000? 

General Taytor. Yes. In the same sense that I make reference 
to the Army. 

Senator Jonnson. When you say you think it should be 200,000, 
I assume you think it would be inadvisable to cut 25,000 off? 

Senator SattonstaLtL. Would the Senator yield to clarify that? 

I am not clear. Do I understand, General Taylor, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommendation of 900,000 men came about when 
they were asked how they would spend $1.5 billion? 

General Taytor. Over the basic fiscal year 1959 budget. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the answer? 

General Taytor. If $1.5 billion had been added to the basic 
budget 

Senator SattonsTaLu. Will you start again? 

General Taytor. If $1.5 billion were to be added to the basic 1959 
budget, what were the top priority items the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would recommend? 

Included among these items were the necessary funds for a 900,000- 
man Army. They might not necessarily support it with a smaller 
budget. 

Senator SaLttonstaLu. That is what I wanted, 
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Senator JoHNSON. We have with us ex officio members of the 
Preparedness Committee. In the opinion of the Chair, in view of 
our precedents, they should be permitted to ask questions. 

In view of the motion this morning that we have the Space Com- 
mittee here only as observers, what is the pleasure of the committee. 

Senator SyMINGTON. I so move. 

Senator JoHNnsoN. If there is no objection, I would suggest that 
the ex officio members and Senator Case be extended the courtesy 
of asking 5 minutes of questions at this time. 

Without objection, Senator Jackson is recognized, and I will have 
the committee notified in ample time to get over to the floor to answer 
the rollcall on the Case amendment. 


NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND MEN NEEDED AS 
CONTINUING FORCE LEVEL 


Senator Jackson. General, are we not talking about two things? 
One is a continuing force level that you need regardless of a Berlin 
situation or a Middle East situation or anything else; is that right? 

General Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that should be 925,000 men. That is 
your recommendation as a minimum. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. As a minimum. You previously recommended 
a force of 21 divisions with 6 Ready Reserve divisions in the past, 
I believe. 

General Taytor. 925,000. It is still a 15-division Army, and a 
4-division STRAC. 

Senator Jackson. But is it not a fact that we are now on notice 
about Berlin, and if you are going to exercise prudence, you have to 
take certain steps to make sure that you can carry out your assigned 
role and mission in that area; is that not right? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, now, if that is true, can you afford, con- 
sidering all your other obligations or commitments around the world, 
to not fill up the replacements that you would have to move from 
the United States? 

General Taytor. It is a delicate balance of judgment, Senator 
Jackson. One consideration is how long we should operate on our 
present basis; namely, with no visible increase of strength, and with 
the idea that we are going to take this crisis in our stride. [Deleted.] 

Senator Jackson. If you want to get your 925,000 men as fast as 
possible, would it not be wise to call up some Reserve components, 
where they are Army Reserve or National Guard? That is a matter 
of discretion that would have to be exercised by the Department of 
the Army. 

General TayLor. From the military point of view, it is obviously 
wise to make your preparations early. On the other hand, in order 
to increase our overall strength significantly, we will have to call on 
our Reserve Forces. In other words, a declaration of emergency 
would have to be made, and the impact of that both at home and 
abroad would be very great. 


37855—59——3 
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PRESIDENT COULD CALL UP 1 MILLION MEN WITHOUT COMING T9 
CONGRESS 


Senator Jackson. I think the President can call up, in my under. 
standing, up to 1 million men without a declaration of emergency, 

General Taytor. No, sir; that is a declaration of emergency. 

Senator Jackson. Pardon me. 

General Taytor. That requires a declaration of emergency. 

Senator Jackson. It is a unilateral act. He doesn’t have to come 
to Congress. 

General Taytor. No, sir; he doesn’t have to come to Congress, 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, a vote is actually being taken, due 
to the joint session, so we will have to conclude the rollcall before 
too long. 

Senator Jackson. I will be through in just one moment. I just 
wanted to get this clarified. 

If we are now below 900,000 men and if you feel that just to take 
care of the day-in-and-day-out long haul requirements of the Army 
it should be 925,000 men, I would think the Army would want to 
give some consideration, in light of all the warning—and I may say, 
in addition, it is my understanding they are worried about the possi- 
bility of hostilities in Formosa in May. 

General Taytor. I know of no evidence that the Taiwan hostilities 
are going to break out. Again, there is always that possibility. 

Senator Jackson. I was so briefed just 2 weeks ago. [Deleted] 
Now I don’t know. 

Senator Symineton. That is Formosa? 

Senator Jackson. Formosa. There is some indication that they 
may move to take some of the rocks adjoining Quemoy. 

_ That is the information coming to me, if your people wish to check 
it. 

Now don’t you feel that STRAC is going down from four to three 
divisions, and if you are going to have to get men to Europe 
in order to be prepared, doesn’t something need to be done to make 
up for the replacements in the United States? 

General Taytor. Well, again I would say it is essentially a political 
decision. From the military point of view, it is wise to do these things 
as SOON as we can. 

Senator Jackson. Let us forget the political. I think personally 
that is not fair to you. ! think psychologically it would be a good 
thing, but you have a commitment, do you not, and you may have to 
carry it out in Formosa. I don’t know. 

I know this, that last fall it was announced that we were freezing 
our forces, there would be no further cuts because of the threat of 
Formosa. 

If we have a threat out there and we know that that may occur, 
doesn’t it make sense that we certainly should have forces in being 
to deal with that situation? Why wouldn’t it be wise for the Russians 
to move in two places at once, just to really jam things up. 

General Taytor. That is always a possibility. 

Senator Jackson. Let me clarify one other thing. 

Do you feel that we should call up some Reserve Forces now, con- 
sidering your overall roles and missions, your overall assignment, and 
considering the fact that you have recommended 925,000 troops in 
being? 
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Senator STENNIS. Let me make this announcement. 

The hearings will continue at 2:30 and General Taylor will be back. 

Senator JacKson. May I finish this when I come back, because we 
are going to have to vote. We may terminate now and I will finish 
when I come back. He may answer that question. 

General Taytor. No, Senator, I would not recommend calling up 
the Reserves today. 

I certainly feel that the Army must know and does know exactly 
whom we need when and if the crisis occurs. We should be studying 
the requirement to call up the Reserves and be ready to do so at any 
time. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, General. 

We will recess now until 2:30 this afternoon, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Johnson (presiding), Symington, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, Smith, Jackson, Cannon, Engle, and Case of New Jersey. 

Senator JoHnson. The meeting will come to order. 

Before we continue with the questioning, I would like to make just 
a few remarks which represent my thinking, and, I hope, that of the 
rest of the committee members. 

General Taylor, as I indicated to you this morning, we greatly 
appreciate your appearing before us. It is not the desire of any 
member of this committee to embarrass you personally, nor do we, 
as members of the subcommittee, have any ulterior political motives; 
nor do we desire to compromise properly classified military information 

The fact remains, however, that we in the Congress have a grave 
responsibility. The Constitution provides that Congress has the power 
to provide for the common defense, and, in substance, to raise and 
maintain military forces and establish the rules and regulations for 
the government thereof. 

Congress is called on to approve legislation expending billions of 
the taxpayers’ dollars each year. This responsibility we must accept, 
for we represent the people, who by their vote, have placed us here. 
The people of this country have a right to know those things which 
can be told safely to them without jeopardizing our security or with- 
out informing the enemy. 


IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT CONGRESS BE ADVISED 


Congress must be kept informed by the Nation’s senior military 
officials, else it cannot act wisely. No man’s judgment is any better 
than the information which this judgment is based upon. 

You, General Taylor, are the highest ranking uniformed individual 
in our Nation’s Army; an Army which, through long years of glorious 
pantion, has constantly defended our Nation on many fields of 

attle. 

We today seek your advice in your capacity as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, as a member of the Joint Chiefs, and as a great American 
soldier. This is all we desire. 
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All of us here today will rest easier tonight if you can tell us that 
there is nothing to worry about. If the converse is true, we should 
know it, else how can we carry out our responsibilities? 

There are undoubtedly going to be differences of opinion resultin 
from these hearings. This is usually true in all fields of humay ep. 
deavor. Yet, history proves that nations who do not look to their 
common defense do not remain long the principal actors on the stage 
of world affairs. 

You will recall that it was in August, before Pearl Harbor in De. 
cember, that the House of Representatives saved our Army and kept 
it from being sent home by one vote. 


WE MUST REMEMBER THE LESSON OF PEARL HARBOR 


We demobilized just before Korea. I remember putting on the 
uniform of my country the day after Pearl Harbor as a Member of 
Congress and as I walked out of the store, I saw on the cover of a 
very prominent national magazine an article by the Secretary of the 
Navy that said, ‘‘We can whip them in either ocean at any time,” 
and at that time our fleet was bottoms up in Pearl Harbor. 

With all those vivid memories in our mind, it is important that we 
be prudent; that we be thorough; that we be objective, and it is 
therefore, in that spirit that these hearings will be continued this 
afternoon and continued for as long as is necessary to get the faets, 

We ask you to please give us the benefit of your unfettered advice— 
as the top military man in the Army, as a member of the Joint Chiefs, 
and as a distinguished American soldier. 

I believe when we adjourned it was Senator Jackson’s opportunity 
to question. 

Senator Jackson is temporarily detained, presenting the Hawaiian 
statehood bill to the Senate. I, therefore, welcome any questions by 
the distinguished Senator from New Jersey, who is an outstandin 
lawyer and a member of our Space Committee and who I know wi 
make a contribution to this hearing. 

Senator Cass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, may I say that I want to thank the chairman and the members 
of the committee for the invitation to be here as an observer and 
particularly though an observer, to ask questions and it is not my 
intention to trespass upon the committee’s time or its indulgence. 

Senator Jounson. We welcome you. 

Senator Case. I also want to say that one point in the chairman’s 
statement rings an especial note with me. I do believe that after 
these hearings have been completed, it would be most desirable that 
all possible information that can be disclosed without serious danger, 
be disclosed because I think the people as well as the members here, 
should have this testimony. 

Senator Jounson. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. In that connection, I want to urge the staff to 
appeal to the reporting service to furnish us as many people as neces- 
sary, at frequent intervals so they can type up this material and s0 
that it can be considered by the proper authorities who will review it 
and release it as early as possible. 
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B SENATOR JOHNSON SEEKS EARLY RELEASE OF TESTIMONY 


We are attempting to furnish this to the public as soon after the 
testimony is given as is possible, and we do want the cooperation of the 
reporters and the staff in that connection. 

Thank you, Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Thank you. 

General Taylor, a great question has been raised, of course, as to 
the capacity of this country to fight conventional war; that is to fight 
gwar with conventional weapons, and to handle limited wars, but first 
of all to deter them and we need to have the capacity to do that. 

This, I would say on the basis of everything I know myself now and 
my study seems to me to make a great deal of sense, and yet, I con- 
stantly come up to this question in my own mind and thinking, sure, 
weshould have the capacity to fight conventional wars, but how much? 

Now we have talked. How do you answer these questions? 

It was pointed out this morning that the Joint Chiefs recommended 
a 900,000-man Army within the limits of a budget of $1.5 billion over 
the 1959 budget. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
U.S. ARMY—Resumed 


General Taytor. May I interrupt at this point to make a correction? 

Senator Case has raised the matter of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
supporting a 900,000-man Army. ‘The record should show that they 
supported this force indirectly by supporting the funds necessary to 
raise an 850,000-man Army to 900,000. 

Senator Case. Thank you, General. Congress, last year in the 
budget, appropriated moneys for a 900,000-man Army; for a 200,000- 
man Marine Corps, and appropriated for procurement I believe $210 
million more than had been spent for that purpose. These are large 

ures, and yet relative to the whole expenditure, to the whole size 
of the force, relatively small. 

You, yourself, 1 believe, have testified that you recommended a 
925,000-man Army as an optimum. I assume not optimum within 
the limits of any particular budgetary figures, but in the overall 
picture as you saw it yourself. 

With that relatively small increase, could we do that which we sub- 
stantially cannot do now? Would this really provide these figures of 
increased manpower, increased expenditure, any substantially greater 
ability to handle limited war situations or shouldn’t we be thinking in 
terms much greater than this if we are to do the real job? ‘ 

General Taytor. I believe, Senator Case, that fundamentally your 
os is how much is enough in the field of limited war. That is a 
ificult question to answer as limited war situations can occur in 
such a wide gamut of possibility. For example, Secretary Brucker 
in recent testimony pointed out that there had been 18 limited wars 
since 1945. These wars vary from insurrections in small countries to a 
very large limited war such as the one in Korea, in which the United 
States directly participated. 
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WE HAVE PLANNED FOR POSSIBILITY OF GENERAL WAR 


Obviously, there is a wide spectrum of possibility. In point of 
fact, for a number of years our country has considered readiness fop 
— war as the predominant objective in our military preparedness, 

estimate that between 60 and 70 percent of our defense budget goes 
for those forces which are almost exclusively applicable to the require. 
ments of general war. Thus, I would say that we have met liberally 
the requirements for general war. What has been left over we haye 
applied to those rather indefinite and undetermined requirements for 
limited war. 

Now your specific question as to what we could do with 900,000 men 
and an additional $210 million? As I indicated, I think before you 
came in this morning, with a 900,000-man Army we would have a 
15 division structure and a 4 division rather than a 3 division Strategic 
Army Corps. 

The $210 million for procurement would not immediately affect 
our readiness for Berlin. Obviously, the results of procurement are 
delayed for 1 or 2 years. To that extent, we have been held back 
from using procurement funds which would obtain equipment which 
we desire 1 or 2 years hence. 

Senator Case. I do understand and yet I do think there is perhaps 
something more you can tell me. May I again just try to ask it 
another way. 

One-half of 1 percent additional funds, a 3% percent larger sized 
Army force personnel and 8 percent added to a much smaller Marine 
Corps, it doesn’t seem to me that these people, and I think I am one 
of them who deeply believe we are grossly incapable of handling war 
situations and relying much too much on the all-out deterrent, will do 
much more with the relatively smaller force and the relatively smaller 
procurement. 

If you can straighten this out for me—and I understand my time is 
out—straighten it out now or later, I would be very grateful because 
I can’t see why we can’t spend a little bit more. 

General Taytor. I will be very glad to extend this discussion at 
any time. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I understand my time is up. 


BERLIN CAN BE AND MUST BE DEFENDED 


Senator Jonnson. Senator Engle? 

Senator Eneie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, I only have 
two questions and perhaps you covered one of them. 

As I listened to your testimony this morning, we cannot win in 
Berlin, that is Berlin isolated by itself is not an area where we can fight 
successfully. 

General Taytor. We probably could not win immediately in a 
military sense, but I don’t suggest for a moment that Berlin is not 
defensible. It is defensible through our clear determination to go all 
out, if necessary, in any kind of a military operation which might be 
required by the situation. Berlin can be defended, and in my judg- 
ment it must be defended. 

Senator Encitz. What I am thinking about is: How do you get to 
fighting the kind of war you can win? Now we don’t fight a war we 
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can’t win, so if we limit ourselves to Berlin, we are trying to take a 
city or hold a city sitting right out in the middle of the Communist 
sea. We don’t want to get the other end of the case where you have 
an all-out atomic and hydrogen war where everybody is throwing 
everything they have. 

Now we don’t want that, because no one wins one of those wars. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Encuie. In other words, if you have to fight, what size war 
are you going to fight? Are you going to spread out and take the 
Toole of East Germany? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 


VULNERABILITY OF SOVIETS IN SATELLITE AREAS 


I think we should visualize the problem the Soviets must contem- 
plate in any military operation in East Germany. They are tre- 
mendously vulnerable in the satellite area, and the consequences of 
starting any kind of a shooting operation there must look very dan- 
gerous to them, indeed. 

Hence, I personally believe that a strong, determined, active 
reaction to any threat by the East Germans will eventually lead them 
to modify their position. Of course, I cannot prove that, but that is 
my feeling. 

{Deleted.] 

Senator Encire. What I am trying to find out is whether or not we 
don’t get down to this situation: Don’t we get down to this situation 
where eventually we have to face the decision of using at least the 
small atomic weapons or be prepared to get run out? 

General Taytor. I would go further and say that, from the very 
outset, you must be resolved to use as much force as necessary to 
accomplish the mission. 

Senator Eneix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


READINESS SEEN AS DETERRENT BY GENERAL TAYLOR 


Senator Jonnson. General, the whole thesis of what you said is 
that if we are determined to go to all-out war against the Soviets, if 
necessary to hold Berlin, we won’t have to do so. Is that your 
opinion? 

General Taytor. It is my opinion that if we are ready if necessary 
to go all the way, it probably will not be necessary. 

Senator Jonnson. And is that the basis of your thinking? Would 
it be different if you came to the conclusion that the Soviets won’t 
back down and we would have to go to a nuclear war? 

General Taytor. It would be a difficult decision, Senator, especially 
when we analyze the repercussions which would result from the loss 
of Berlin to force, and particularly if we had lost it without doing our 
best. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator JoHnson. And if they are not, then what? 

General Taytor. If we verify that indeed they will use force to 
throw us out of Berlin, I say we must use all the force necessary to 
to resist it. 

Senator Jounson. And that would be? 
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General Taytor. It would be general war. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Cannon? 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions at this time. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No questions. 

Senator Jonnson. Counsel will be recognized for 15 minutes now. 
I would like, however, to ask one question at this time as I may haye 
to go. Is the Army ready for general war? 


ARMY READY TO FIGHT GENERAL WAR 


General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. What part would the Army play in a general war? 

General Taytor. A very vital part. Initially, our European over- 
sea deployments would be part of the shield forces of NATO engaged 
in holding off the enemy on the ground while we struck back with 
atomic weapons. ‘The Army would also perform the additional duties 
of providing air defense for the United States, of restoring order in 
the damaged areas of the country, and of reinforcing oversea deploy- 
ments. 

Mr. Wetst. Testimony, General Taylor, is that in the event of a 
nuclear war millions of our friendly allies would be destroyed from the 
fallout. 

Do you think our allies are ready to accept a nuclear war over 
Berlin? 

General Taytor. I would doubt that anyone with any knowledge 
of the matter would willingly accept general war. 

Mr. Wetst. Well, do you think they, our allies, subscribe to the 
theory that in the event we cannot win in any other way, to hold 
Berlin, that we will resort to nuclear, general war? 

General Taytor. I don’t think our allies view general war for any 
purpose with any anticipation whatsoever, and I share that feeling. 

Mr. West. I didn’t hear your answer. 

General Taytor. I share their feeling of lack of enthusiasm for 
any form of war, particularly of general atomic war. 

Mr. Wetst. Suppose they oppose our theory that we go to a general, 
nuclear war over Berlin. What would our position be? Suppose our 
allies were opposed to it? 


SUGGESTION OF WHETHER WE WOULD “GO IT ALONE” 


General Taytor. That would present the problem to our Govern- 
ment as to whether or not we would “go it alone.”” I would sincerely 
hope that our allies will support us. 

r. Werst. Have we any evidence to the contrary? 

General Taytor. I do not have direct access to what is going on. 

Mr. Werst. Has there been any intelligence evidence presented to 
you to the effect that our allies are opposed to a general, nuclear wat 
over Berlin? 

General Taytor. Well, I think it is safe to say, Mr. Weisl, that 
both our allies and ourselves want no general war. 

Mr. Wertst. Assuming we are in favor of it. 

General Taytor. But we are not. 

Mr. Wetst. No, no; I know you are not, but you say that if in 
order to hold Berlin and everything else fails, if negotiations fail, if 
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our ground warfare is impossible, then 'we must go to nuclear war in 
order to hold Berlin. 

That is your view, isn’t it? 

General Taytor. I would say not just to hold Berlin, but to save 
our whole world position. 

Mr. Weis. But, Berlin is symbolic, is it not, in your opinion? 

General Taytor. The trigger, I would say, that could release a 
chain of events. 

Mr. Wetsu. Suppose our allies do not share that view. Would we 
still go to nuclear war? 

General Taytor. That is something I can’t answer, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Has that been stressed before the Joint Chiefs? 


WE MUST USE WHATEVER FORCE IS NECESSARY 


General Taytor. I would say that we feel, as soldiers, sailors, or 
airmen, that we must use whatever force is necessary to maintain our 
position in Berlin. 

Mr. West. Is that a matter that is now being explored with our 
allies? 

General Taytor. My understanding is that a tripartite discussion 
of the matter is now taking place. 

Mr. Weitst. Have you any information as to the results or indi- 
cations? 

General Taytor. I do not know the status of the present nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. Werst. Isn’t Prime Minister Macmillan talking with Premier 
De Gaulle about that very question and isn’t he coming here to talk 
to our President about that very question? 

General Taytor. I presume so. 

Mr. West. Well, assume that they are not willing to share our 
decision to go to a nuclear war over Berlin, where will we be then? 

General Taytor. I cannot answer that, Mr. Weisl. We will be 
faced with a very difficult situation. The question is, can we go it 
alone, or must we have our allies? 

Mr. Wertst. Have you any evidence as to whether the West Ger- 
mans are willing for us to go to nuclear, general war over Berlin? 

General Taytor. I do not know. 


NOT ADVISED AS TO POSITION OF WEST GERMANY 


Mr. Wetst. You have no information either way? 

General Taytor. No. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Werst. Is not Prime Minister Macmillan talking to Chancellor 
Adenauer about that very question? 

General Taytor. I presume so. 

Mr. Weis. What I am trying to get at is assuming we are alone 
in our desire or in our decision to go to general nuclear war if every- 
thing else fails to hold free Berlin, will we go to general nuclear war 
in that event? 

General Taytor. I cannot possibly answer that because I don’t 
even know the reaction of this committee. You gentlemen would 
have a great deal to say about it. 

Mr. Werst. Have we any plans in the Joint Chiefs of Staff to go to 
general war? 
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General TayLtor. We don’t plan to go to war. We plan for war and 
are ready for general war. 

Mr. Weist. What plans do we have in the event we go to general 
nuclear war? 

General Taytor. To respond at once with the full weight of our 
weapons. 

Senator Jonunson. I doubt that we want to go into our detailed 
military plans. 

General Taytor. I am, of course, speaking very frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Jonnson. I think there are some things we don’t need 
to know and don’t want to know, and one of them is your specific 
plans. 

Mr. Werst. Do you hold the position, General, that if ground 
forces are committed in Berlin that we are unable to meet them and 
we can have conventional warfare? [Deleted.] 

Mr. West. Let us assume that the Russians won’t commit their 
ground forces in the first instance, but commit the ground forces of 
the satellites. 

Are we in a position then that we must resort to nuclear war? 


COULD OPPOSE SATELLITES WITHOUT USE OF NUCLEAR ARMS 


General Taytor. No; I would say we can deal with that situation 
without resorting to general nuclear warfare. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Weis. If we were willing and the decision was made, we 
could at least handle the satellite divisions with conventional warfare? 

General Taytor. I would say so. I am surprised sometimes when 
I hear the concern over fighting wars on the ground. Europe has 
withstood the threat of Russians for generations, for hundreds of years. 
For the most part, Western Europe has managed to fend them off. 

The Finns singlehanded held off the might of the Russian ground 
forces for 90 days, unassisted, back in 1939. If we have the courage 
of the Finns, I think we can do a lot of things from which we often 
appear to shrink. 

Mr. West. We also defended South Korea with conventional 
weapons successfully, didn’t we? 

General Taytor. We did. 

Mr. Weisut. And therefore, you don’t agree with the statement 
made in high places that ground warfare to hold Berlin is impossible? 
[Deleted.] 

General Taytor. I think that phrase is an important one to hang 
onto. [Deleted.] 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Wetst. [Deleted.] 

General Taytor. Well, the term “ground warfare’”’ varies in mean- 
ing, of course, from a patrol to vast armies in the field. 

Mr. Weisu. But I asked the specific question—suppose the Rus- 
sians do as they did in Korea? They won’t commit their own ground 
forces but will commit the ground forces of the satellites. Can we 
deal with that? 

General Taytor. I would say that if NATO stands firm, they can 
defeat that combination. 
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SHOULD :STRENGTHEN GROUND FORCES IF WE FACE SATELLITES 


Mr. Weis. Then we ought to strengthen our ground forces and 
we need to get them there. 

General Taytor. If we were faced with that kind of situation. 
(Deleted. | 

Mr. Wetsut. But we must be prepared for that sort of thing. 

General Taytor. That is correct, but that doesn’t mean immediate 
movement of large forces to Europe. The Army has, and is looking 
at what forces we have ready to go next, if they are required. 

We have no authority to move such forces now, Senator, and we are 
not asking any, but we are leaving no stone unturned to be ready to 
do so. 

Mr. Wersu. Let’s get into specifics, if we may. Have you any 
agreed plans or have the Joint Chiefs of Staff any agreed plans for 
getting supplies to Berlin? 

General Taytor. We have—always. These plans have been in 
existence since the blockade. We are constantly watching the supply 
level in Berlin. [Deleted.] 

If necessary, of course, we can fall back on airlift. I personally 
would be reluctant to do so. We have enough reserves so that we 
have a time cushion, so to speak, before we will have to decide once 
and for all what our response will be. 

Mr. Wetst. We do have an agreed plan for getting supplies in to 
Berlin? 

General Taytor. There is a plan. 

Mr. Wetsu. Agreed to by all the services? 

General Taytor. We have a plan to keep a heavy stockage in 
Berlin. ‘That plan is being executed today. 


WE AIM TO KEEP BERLIN WELL STOCKED 


Mr. Weist. But let us assume that that stock runs out. 

General Taytor. We are not going to let it run out. The plan is 
to maintain it and it is being maintained. 

Mr. Weist. And envisages an airlift for supplies? 

General Taytor. An airlift always provides a fall back position, 
though a poor one, but at the present time we have no difficulty in 
using normal surface transportation in order to maintain the stocks. 

Mr. Wrist. Have the Joint Chiefs considered a plan for military 
operation if it becomes necessary to gain access to Berlin? 

General Taytor. We are constantly considering the various possi- 
bilities. Furthermore, our commanders on the ground, that is, 
General Norstad, as the unified commander, and General Hodes, as 
the ground commander, are the officers most directly concerned with 
the details. 

Mr. Wertst. Is there an agreed plan by the Joint Chiefs? 

General Taytor. We would not make a detailed plan. Rather, we 
would approve a general concept and leave the detailed planning to 
General Hodes oa General Norstad. However, the answer is “Yes,” 
they do have detailed plans. 

Mr. Wetst. They do have? 

General 'Taytor. Yes. 
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Mr. Wets.. Suppose that a convoy is stopped. Do you have a 
specific plan as to what the convoy commander is to do? 

General Taytor. The exact details of that kind of procedure jg 
being worked out in the tripartite discussions now going on. Ip 
other words, we have to agree with the French and the British specifi. 
cally on what we will do. [Deleted.] 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Weis. That is General Taylor’s plan. Is that plan agreed to 
by the Joint Chiefs? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Weist. How long will it take to work out a specific plan? 

General Taytor. Well, I could work one out with you in about 
15 minutes, but an international agreement takes an indeterminate 
period of time. 

Mr. Weist. Do we have any joint, agreed, service plan in regard 
to border incidents? 

General Taytor. What do you have in mind, sir? 

Mr. West. Well, the East German border. 

General TayLor. We would have no plan other than the normal] 
military requirement to deal with any situation in the area for which 
the American forces are responsible. That would be really the uni- 
lateral plan of the Army Commander responsible for a given segment 
of the border. 





ARMY AND AIR FORCE HAVE DONE THEIR AIRLIFT PLANNING 


Mr. Weisu. You testified this morning that we do not have any 
agreed plan for transporting Army forces to Europe. 

How long would it take to develop such a plan? 

General Taytor. In terms of simply an administrative shipping 
movement, there is no particular problem. However, the compli- 
cated planning required by the movement of Army forces into a new 
theater, or into an undeveloped area would take some time, particu- 
larly the detailed planning for the air portion of the movement. The 
Army part of such plans is always ready and I know the Air Force 
has also done a great deal of unilateral planning. 

Mr. West. Is there any plan agreed upon? 

General TayLor. We have no agreed signed and sealed plan that 
we will do it in a specific way. May I make another statement? 

Mr. Wrist. Yes. 

General Taytor. I am sorry that Senator Stennis isn’t here: I 
realize that I made the statement this morning that the STRAC 

would take 2 to 3 months to close in an overseas areas, com- 
plete with supplies. I made that statement in the context of a new 
theater, in other words, in a limited-war situation. 

If this force were going to Europe where we have a supply system 
already in operation, we could complete the entire move within 
l month. My statement this morning applied to a limited-war situa- 
tion rather than a reinforcement of Europe. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Weist. Can we afford to defer action on this problem? 

General Taytor. This is a hobby of mine and I am perhaps biased 
on the subject. 
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No; I think that rapid reaction is an important part of giving more 
attention to the requirements of alimited war. In my judgment, there 
js agreat_deal we can do within our own means which we have not 
done. 

IMPORTANCE OF NOT UNDERESTIMATING LIMITED WAR 


Generally speaking, we should reorient our thinking as to the im- 
portance of limited war. I feel that limited war can lead to a general 
war and, therefore, requires equal attention because it may end up in 
the long run being one and the same thing. 

Mr. West. Is it getting the required attention, in your opinion? 

General 'Taytor. Not as much as I think it should, but I am an 
extremist on this subject. 

Mr. Weist. But you believe sincerely that your opinion on this 
subject is sound, do you not, for the national security? 

General Taytor. | do, or I would not support it. 

Mr. West. You testified this morning that you received recom- 
mendations from General Norstad, General Eddleman, and General 
Hodes on the Berlin crisis. 

Would you spell out in detail what these recommendations were? 

General Taytor. I can give in very general terms what they are at 
thisstage. However, please bear in mind that all of these reeommend- 
ations are designed for the current time phase and what these gentle- 
men would want 10 days or a month from now might well differ. 
Generally speaking, both General Norstad and General Hodes were 
anxious to get * * * spaces in the Army forces which we recognize 
they will need should a serious military situation develop. They were 
also anxious to get new tanks. 

Senator SALTronsTALL. What was the second one, please? 

‘General Taytor. It covered the question of the additional personnel 
required to insure the readiness of the units whom we could send over 
to round out our forces. [Deleted.] 

(Off the record.) 

I believe that these are the principal areas which were covered inso- 
far as the Army is concerned. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symincton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and counsel. 

Senator JoHNsOoN. I just recognized your question. 

Senator Symincton. I realize that. General, I would like to ask, 
following the counsel’s question, was the request for bodies that would 
fill in what they already had or was the request for bodies to give 
them more because the situation was getting increasingly tense. 

General Taytor. The ———— represents Soaks individuals whom 
they have scratched off their tables of organizations as a temporary 
measure in order to provide personnel to retain their division struc- 
ture. I might add that this has been quite an effort for General Hodes. 

[Deleted.] 

He wants to retain those units and we are studying his request. 
I personally support it. 

Senator JoHNsOoN. This morning Senator Jackson did not complete 
his questioning, since he had some floor responsibilities. He has now 
returned and we recognize him. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Taytor. I am concerned about this. 
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[Deleted.] 


As I understand it, with the forewarning that you have in order to 
fill the positions that are essential to carry out a limited war mission 
in the European theater, you need to bring in ———— people. 
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PLANNING DOES NOT IGNORE DEFENSE AT HOME 


Will this leave you enough at home to carry out your normal day. 
to-day responsibilities? When I use the term “day-to-day responsi- 
bilities,” I am assuming that we are living in a rather dangerous world 
not knowing when something is going to break out any place in the 
world. 

Can you carry out your assigned role and mission? 

General Taytor. I would say that we can. Knowing that Europe 
is short these ———— we have born this requirement in mind as one 
which we might have to meet. It is true that filling this requirement 
will reduce the trained manpower remaining in the United States, 
However, we always keep this possibility in mind and provide for it, 

Senator Jackson. I am not talking about your assigned role and 
mission in Berlin, I am talking about your assigned roles and missions, 
I should say, throughout the world. 

General Taytor. Of course * * * reduce what we call our M- 
plus-4, M-plus-5 month deployment capability. However, we keep 
STRAC, our three-division force ready for deployment and the 
European reinforcement of which we have been speaking would 
come from lower priority units. 

Senator Jacxson. But, General Taylor, how can you possibly carry 
it out at the same time you have told the committee here that you 
need a minimum force of 925,000 men? 

General Taytor. Well, the 925,000 figure is one which would allow 
a larger cushion of strength represented by a larger STRAC. In other 
words, a higher level of readiness than we have now. 

Senator Jackson. Doesn’t it follow logically—I assume you re- 
quested your 925,000 men on the basis that you have an assigned 
responsibility that is a 24-hour day, 365-day a year responsibility, is 
it not? 

General Taytor. That is right. 


REDUCTION OF FORCES “WOULD BE FELT,’”? SAYS GENERAL TAYLOR 


Senator Jackson. Well, doesn’t it follow logically if you have less 
than that, that you don’t feel that you can properly carry it out? 

General Taytor. Well, I can’t argue against this fact, Senator, 
that taken out would be felt. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but not only that, it is — not sub- 
tracted from 925,000; it is subtracted from a figure less than 
900,000. I am just trying to make the record here. 

General Taytor. No. Of course, your logic is inescapable if we 
reduce central reserve strength by about we cannot replace 














them quickly without calling out reservists or organizing new units. 

Senator Jackson. Not only that, but we are dealing with a situation 
where you know in advance that you are on notice that you are going 
to be up against certain commitments that you may have to make ina 
matter of days. 
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General Taytor. The situation certainly calls for very close 
scrutiny and we must carefully determine when a recommendation 
should be made to request access to the million-man reserve pool 
which was referred to this morning. 

Senator Jackson. There is no question about our ability to trans- 
port troops by water. We have the ships, assuming we are not in a 
general war and being bombed in every direction. There is no ques- 
tion about that, is there? 

But isn’t your problem in a nutshell, as far as air transportability 
js concerned, that if a crisis should come, you don’t know whether SAC 
is going to take all of your air transports or not? 

General Taytor. It is quite true that I have no assurance of any 
particular airlift being available. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t that the real hassle on this whole question 
of air transportability of our ground forces that there never has been 
a unanimous agreement on the working out of our air transports? 


NO AGREEMENT ON WHAT AIRLIFT WOULD BE AVAILABLE 


General Taytor. We are not agreed on the requirement as to what 
should be available to the Army. 

[Deleted] 

Senator Jackson. So when you talk about having the forces in 
being over here in STRAC, and so on, and being able to get them 
there, there jis no question about that. We are talking almost of an 
exercise that occurred in Lebanon which has been cited as a great 
example of how we fight limited war and get the troops in position 
without delay. Is that not right? We had notice, we had every- 
thing on our side, nothing happened, and we moved them in, and yet 
we didn’t move very many troops with combat support, isn’t that 
right? 

Generel Taytor. It is true that we had advantages in Lebanon 
which we could not count on in every situation. We would always 
like to have them but we cannot expect it. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

F Senator Jonnson. General Taylor, would you repeat what General 
Hodes recommended with regard to this suspension of the Army 
strength cutback? 

General Taytor. I didn’t hear the first part of the question. 

Senator Jonnson. Would you repeat for my information your 
evaluation of General Hodes’ recommendation regarding Army 
cutbacks? 


GENERAL HODES RECOMMENDED REINFORCEMENT IN HIS THEATER 


General Taytor. General Hodes is anxious to receive about 
spaces which we know he is short. He also urges us to look at the 
status of readiness of any other followup units which might be required 
in Europe. In addition, he has asked us to check into the supply 
situation. We have done so, and it is in good shape. 

He is also interested in certain weapons which unfortunately are 
not available to him simply because they are not ready. 

Senator Jonnson. But what you are saying, in other words, is 
that General Hodes recommends that any Army cutbacks be sus- 
pended until the Berlin crisis is over? 
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General Taytor. Actually, he put it a little differently. 

Senator Jonnson. But that much? 

General Tay.tor. Insofar as his theater is concerned, he wants 
reinforcement. He is not taking a position on the overall strength 
question. 

Senator Jonnson. You said a few moments ago that you thought 
the Army was ready for war. What do you mean? 

General Taytor. Our soldiers in Europe and the Far East are 
ready to fight in place where they are. We have in the United 
States a Strategic — rmy Corps of three divisions, an excellent outfit, 
ready to go. We have ready the machinery for general mobilization, 
and a constantly improving Reserve behind us. Hence, if the time 
factor permits, we can generate Army strength in ‘considerable 
quantities after mobilization. 

Senator Jounson. In your opinion, are our mobilization machinery 
and our potential strength adequate for any eventuality that we may 
find ourselves in? 


PARADOX OF BEING BETTER PREPARED 


General Taytor. Rather paradoxically, I would say it is in better 
condition for general war requirements than for limited war require- 
ments. This is because limited war requirements are indeterminate 
and several may occur simultaneously. Also, many of our heavy 
weapons have no use in limited war. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you consider it adequate for limited war? 

General Taytor. It was largely the requirements of limited war, 
perhaps in multiple places, upon which I based my recommendation 
for a 925,000 Army. 

Senator Jonnson. So you would not consider that since you don’t 
have 925,000 

General Taytor. My concern is particularly in relation to the 
limited war question. It is not a question of what I would like to 
have. I have tried my best to stretch out actual strength to make it 
adequate. 

Senator Jonnson. When you expressed your reservations about 
the 1960 budget, what assumptions did you make about the 1961 
budget? If you were told the 1961 budget would be limited to the 
forces and funds permitted in the 1960 budget, would that change 
your opinion any of the 1960 budget? 

Suppose you were told next year you are not going to get more than 
you had this year. 

General Taytor. Well, Senator, the problem of the Army Chief of 
Staff in recent years has been the rigidity of the percentage of the 
budget allocated to each service. Within a 1 percent variation the 
Army has received 23 percent of the defense budget since 1955, the 
Navy has received about 28 percent, and the Air Force about 46 
percent. 





PREDICTION THAT THINKING WILL CHANGE AS TO NAVY’S NEEDS 


To me, this inevitable internal rigidity within the structure of our 
budget. is wrong because it does not reflect the changing events in the 
world, the changing conditions of the military challenge that faces us. 
I would be happy if I thought that this budget pattern deserved 
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immortality. However, I can’t believe that it does. I think the 
logic of events will require that it be changed. 

Senator Jonnson. Was your opinion on the 1960 budget influenced 
by an assumption that you would get more in 1961? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I did not consciously make an assumption 
one way or the other. 

Senator JoHNson. That is not important? 

General Taytor. Yes; it is obviously of great importance. On the 
other hand, sufficient unto the day are the evils thereof when we are 
discussing this 1960 budget. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you anticipate 1961 requirements being more 
than 1960? 

General TayLor. Armywise; yes. 

Senator JoHNSON. Last year we had in the United States a STRAC 
of four divisions; now it is three divisions. Would the Army be 
adequate if you had no STRAC. 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator JoHNson. Are you concerned very much about the fact 
that we are closing these installations and meking these force cuts? 

General Taytor. I think my views on the 870,000-man Army are 
clear, Senator; that is not the Army which I would like to have. 

Senator JoHNsON. Well, you say if NATO gets up on its hind 
legs—I think you said that this morning—— 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean, NATO getting up on its 
hind legs? 


WE MUST BE PREPARED TO PAY ANY PRICE RATHER THAN CONCEDE 
BERLIN 


General Taytor. I mean being really determined that the loss in 
Berlin will not be allowed to happen at any price, and being prepared 
to pay any price rather than concede Berlin to the Communists. 

Senator Jounson. If you were commander in Europe, what other 
armed forces would you want? 

General Taytor. It is hard to put yourself in the other man’s 
shoes. I probably would want more because I believe that is a 
characteristic of the field commanders. 

Senator Jounson. If General Norstad makes a request for more 
men or equipment, would that be wrong? 

General Taytor. At this time he has not gone beyond the request 
which I have indicated to you. 

Senator JoHNson. What resources did he request in addition to 
what he had? 

General Taytor. I beg your pardon? 

Senator JoHNnson. What resources did he request in addition to 
what he had? What more does he want? 

General Taytor: Well, in the case of the Army forces, I think I have 
given you all. I don’t think I should comment on the Navy or the 
Air Force part of it. 

Senator JoHNSON. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I clear 
up in my own mind, General Taylor, one thing: 
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You talked to the Chairman about a 23-percent cut for the Army of 
the total defense budget. Does that mean the expenditure budget 
or the appropriation or obligation budget, because I believe those 
two percentages may be a little bit different. 

General Taytor. I may not have been clear, Senator Saltonstall, 

Senator Saltonstall. I used the word ‘‘cut.”” I meant 23 percent of 
the overall budget; that is what you said. 

General Taytor. That is the portion that goes to the Army. That 
is not a reduction. 

Senator SaLronsTaL. Is that the obligational budget or the ex- 
penditure budget? 

General Taytor. It is essentially the same for both. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. You say they are the same. I did not 
understand they were necessarily the same. 

General Taytor. It is true 





OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE BUDGETS ARE CLOSE 


Senator SatronstaLt. When you say 23 percent, you mean 23 per- 
cent of the expenditure budget, that I am clear on, I think, and the 
Navy gets 28 percent and the Air Force gets the balance? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. 28.6 is the Navy? 

General TayLor. The Department of Defense gets a part of it, too. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Now, is the obligation budget the same? 

General Taytor. It is so close that the percentage roughly holds. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Out of that 23 percent of the new obligation 
budget you would expect the same in 1961 as in 1960? 

General Tay or. If history is projected forward. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The great one immediate problem of th 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force is the question of getting w th 
the limitation of the overall expenditure budget of 23 percent. That 
is your problem, is it not? 

General Tayior. Of course it is not defined in percentage, but we 
do have a given expenditure target 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. That is right. 

General Taytor. Which we are supposed to try to stay within. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you try to divide that between procure- 
ment, operations and maintenance (O. and M.), and all other different 
expenditure categories? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. One thing that interested me in the question- 
ing that the counsel conducted, lying today between the conventional 
and nuclear war is a very thin Fey is it not? I have in mind the 
modern weapon. You are looking for modern weapons all the time. 
Now, you have your modern artillery. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. Your most modern artillery is based on a 
nuclear warhead, is it not? 





CAPABILITY OF SOME ARMY WEAPONS 


General Taytor. We have some weapons which have both capa- 
bilities. For example, the 280-millimeter gun, which is now becom- 
ing obsolescent, fires both kinds of shells. The Honest John rocket 
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fires both an atomic and a nonatomic projectile. In addition, the 
Nike-Hercules missile has both a high explosive and an atomic war- 
head. It is a very desirable thing to have this dual capability. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are building up nuclear warheads rather 
than conventional warheads, aren’t you? 

General Taytor. Not exclusively, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are not? 

General Taytor. We must have vast stocks of conventional artil- 
lery to provide close-in fire support. You see, thus far, even our 
so-called tactical atomic weapons are big weapons and cannot be used 
close in to our own forces. They are highly dangerous to friendly 
populations and to our own troops. Hence, the day is not yet 
with us when we can have atomic weapons in the immediate fore- 
front of our ground forces. However, that day is coming as we 
progress in our efforts to get these smaller yield weapons. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So the line you draw between a conventional 
and nuclear war is the line using the old type of warhead rather than 
the nuclear warhead? 

General Taytor. Usually when we say conventional warfare, we 
mean no atomic weapons at all. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

General TayLor. You see, it is very easy to build up a serious 
combat situation with only conventional weapons, and then, when 
one side is faced with a situation which cannot be solved by conven- 
tional ammunition, to pass to a nuclear phase. That is an ever- 
present possibility. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is very difficult to conceive that if we go 
into a conventional war that it won’t end in a nuclear war, or end in 
a big war, in my opinion. 

General Taytor. Well, it may be that way, but no one can ever 
be sure of the course of human events. 


MILITARY MEASURES SIGNIFICANT AS THEY RELATE TO POLITICAL 
SITUATION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Let me ask you—my time is running out— 
two very brief questions: 

The defense of Berlin really comes down to a political situation, 
doesn’t it, rather than a military situation? 

General Taytor. As I said at the outset, yes, sir. This is a political 

roblem and most of the military measures I have been talking about 
Sis value only insofar as they strengthen our political reaction. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. And when, if it comes to a military decision 
on a straight military basis, the words ‘‘defend Berlin” will not mean 
to stay in that city? 

General Taytor. I certainly don’t visualize a reinforced cordon of 
defenders around that city. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Now, the Army airlift priority, is quite a different conception from 
the Air Force airlift priority, is it not? 

General TayLtor. We have no priority. It must be different. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I had in mind when you said that the 
Air Force priority on airlift, as [remember it, is about sixth or seventh 
on the list; is that right? 
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General Tayuor. I don’t know what list you are referring to, 
Senator. 

Senator SALToONSTALL. I won’t pin you down to that. 

General Tayior. I am sorry, I am trying 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The Air Force is not quite as worried about 
lifting the Army as the Army is worried about being lifted. 





AIRLIFT PROBLEM STILL TO BE WORKED OUT 


General Taytor. That is probably true. I don’t say that critically, 
because to them this is a secondary mission, so to speak, and it is q 
primary need on our part. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that is something that has to be ironed 
out on a Joint Chiefs of Staff basis, or even higher? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Saltonstall. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington. 

Senator Syminaton. General Taylor, I want to be sure I under- 
stand about this business of the number of military personnel bodies 
in Germany. Do you feel that Berlin and Germany can only be 
protected with nuclear weapons, is that what you are saying? 

General Taytor. No, sir. I would say if there is an all-out use of 
Soviet ground forces, moving west into West Germany, the answer 
would be “Yes.’”’ But I never accept that the ultimate case neces- 
sarily has to be the actual case. 

Senator Symineton. You are the commanding general of the US. 
Army, aren’t you? 

General Taytor. Yes; Chief of Staff. 

Senator Symrneron. If I follow your thinking, why shouldn’t we 
take 4 divisions out of Germany and leave 1 division there or just 
500 men with the flag of the United States, and if they hit us, go into 
a nuclear war? 

General TayLor. Because you have many lesser possibilities which 
might arise on the ground. 

Senator Symincton. Give me two arguments starting with border 
incursions of various kinds, satellite actions. You don’t need five 
divisions for any border violations. 

General Taytor. The satellite might well be used as representa- 
tives of the Warsaw Pact in a major ground operation without{a 
single Russian soldier being involved. 

Senator Symineton. If you say we are going to have a nuclear 
reaction only to a Russian attack on Berlin or Germany, why have 
the Army there at all? 

General Taytor. I am not saying that, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Well, you have not cleared me up yet on it. 

General Taytor. May I try again? 

Senator SyMineTon. Yes, sir. 


THIRTY DIVISIONS OBJECTIVE FOR DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


General Taytor. I would say we must have a real shield of NATO 
forces on the ground to reassure NATO that indeed we do have some 
response other than general war to any aggressive action. 

Senator Symincton. What do you mean by shield? 
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General Taylor. I mean a shield of strong ground forces. General 
Norstad and General Gruenther have both defined that as 30 divisions 
ready to defend Western Europe. 

Senator Symincton. How many of the 30 divisions have we now? 

General Taytor. They have about 20 divisions; two-thirds of the 
requirement. 

enator Symineton. Then you would be fully in support of any 
request of Hodes or Norstad for more divisions, for more men, would 
ou not! 
, General Taytor. Well, if the requirement seemed reasonable in 
view of possible attack by large forces, I would support it. 

Senator Symrneton. When I was in Germany and at SHAPE 
in Paris, the word ‘‘tripwire”’ was used along with the word “shield.” 

General Taytor. I have constantly opposed “‘tripwire” as a word 
and as a concept which is misleading and should be eliminated. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Symineron. “Shield” is a word that means 30 divisions, 
insofar as Hodes and Norstad are concerned; is that right? 

General Taytor. That is the objective of General Norstad. 

Senator Syminaton. I don’t know about the objective, but that is 
what they believe is necessary for a shield, is that right? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Do you agree with that? 

General Taytor. I do. 


GENERAL TAYLOR AGREES WE ARE 10 DIVISIONS SHORT 


Senator Symineron. So we are 10 divisions short today in Germany, 
so far as a shield is concerned? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. How many divisions have the 
Russians in East Europe? 

General Taytor. Eastern Europe? 

Senator Syminaton. Yes. 

General Taytor. Twenty-five. 

Senator Syminatron. According to the wire service report on the 
ticker today, the President said they had 175 divisions today in 
Eastern Europe. It also used the figure of 500,000 men. There 
might be some typographical error. Have you talked to the President 
about this, this month? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Last month? 

General Taytor. You are talking about Berlin. No, sir. 

Senator Syminecton. In the last 6 months? 

General Taytor. Yes, I have been in the President’s office on this 
subject, I would say within 3 months. 

Senator Symineton. In the last 3 months? 

General Taytor. Yes, but actually, this is a rather misleading 
reply. There have been many,many conferences with the President 
on Berlin, but the normal thing is for Secretary McElroy and General 
Twining to be at these conferences. 
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DEFENSE OF EUROPE NOT RAISED IN DISCUSSION WITH PRESIDEN? 


Senator Symincton. How many times have you yourself discussed 
the question of ground troops in Europe with the President in the 
last 4 to 6 months? 

GENERAL Taytor. I don’t know that that particular point has 
been raised when I was with him. 

Senator SyminetTon. General, are you in more of a position to 
talk about Indochina than you were this morning? 

General Taytor. We did as much research as we could, Senator, 
and the best we can do is General Ridgway’s own book in which he 
made a statement that pertains, but is not exactly what you have 
in mind. I have here the U.S. News & World Report of June 25, 
1954; is that the one you have? 

Senator Symincton. Newsweek of that date states that General 
Ridgway told the President: 

American troops are not now available in Army plan as pointed out for opera- 
tion on anything like this scale. 

The size of the Army is being reduced gradually toward a 17-division level, 

You are now planning 14 divisions, aren’t you? 

General Taytor. Going down to that; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Not increased to provide forces for the jobs. 

Am I correct in assuming that General Ridgway did not feel the 
Army should go into combat in Indochina at that time’ 

General TayLtor. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. That was because of the size of the Army, 
was it not, primarily? 

General Taytor. I don’t think so. I think the feeling was that 
naval and air forces alone could do the job and he disagreed, also, 
that it was probably too late to try to move in large forces of any kind. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, he felt the Army, the Air 
Force, and the Navy could handle the defense of Dienbienphu without 
the Army? 

General Taytor. No, they could not doit. Furthermore, the time 
factor and probably our available strength at the time probably led 
him to recommend against it. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I think my time is up. I 
would like to ask one more question: You have now just agreed that 
we are 10 divisions short as against what a true shield is, and the whole 
basis of NATO was based on that shield. If you nevertheless don’t 
really need a shield over there because if there is any real Russian 
push you are going to nuclear weapons, then why don’t we have an 
a of missile launchers instead of an Army of infantrymen and 
rifles. 


VISUALIZES MANY SITUATIONS SHORT OF GENERAL WAR 


General Taytor. Because you have to have an Army on the 
ground in real strength, and I am sure you recognize this as we do. In 
the event of general war, you must have something to hold an aggres- 
sor force, whether it is composed of Soviets or satellites, long enough 
to hit hard and destroy them with atomic weapons. 

There are many situations short of general war in which I could 
visualize attack by satellites alone. In such cases, we might engage 
in conventional-type warfare for some time. 
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Senator Symineton. I might add that some of my colleagues who 
are highly qualified don’t agree with that. 

Why do we have an Army there at all if it is only two-thirds of the 
shield we think is necessary, and it is only there to get knocked off, 
you might say? And why in getting knocked off will it make it easier 
for our nuclear forces to go into action? 

General Taytor. No soldier should take the position that he can’t 
fight because he hasn’t got all he would like to have. Our Army in 
Europe is prepared to fight right now to the last man, if necessary, in 
order to hold back any invading forces long-enough to destroy them. 

Senator SymineTon. I am not criticizing the Army or its valor in 
any way. But I don’t understand, if the only possible way we can 
defend Europe is with the shield idea, which is not a permanent 
defense, and if such shield should have 30 divisions and we have only 
20, why don’t we either just cut down to 2 or 3 divisions, fighting 
desperately, lose the men, and pull in the nuclear forces, get the 
missile launchers going. 


PLANS AND RESOURCES ADEQUATE DESPITE CUT IN ARMY’S SIZE 


Senator Jonnson. Let me see if I can clear this up. 

Now you would prefer an Army of 925,000. You have been given 
870,000. 

Tell me this, General: If you had your own way to do just what 
you want to, you would have 925,000. , But under the circumstances 
you are going to do what you can with 870,000 now. 

Now in your opinion though, General, generally speaking you are 
satisfied that this Government has adequate plans and adequate 
resources to support those men? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator JoHNsoNn. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bripces. Last year various people made the statement 
that you should have more men in the Army at that time, and still 
the mandatory level was maintained. 

Do you think if you had more men in the Army there would have 
been any difference in the Berlin situation today, or any of the other 
situations? 

General Taytor. Had we maintained 900,000, would the Berlin 
situation be the same? 

Senator Bripces. Yes. Would the addition of a division or two 
divisions make any difference? 

General Taytor. You never miss a division until you have to 
fight. We haven’t had to fight. 

Senator Bringgs. Well, as far as the potential threat of the Amer- 


ican Army is concerned, it hasn’t made any difference in the position 
in the last year, has it? 


DIFFERENCE MEANINGFUL ONLY IN CASE OF HOSTILITIES 


General Taytor. No. I think, as Senator Case pointed out, that 
it really has made no provable difference between the forces we have 
now and the 900,000-man Army; it would just have given us a little 
better cushion. But it could have made a real difference if hostilities 
had broken out. 


Senator Brincges. It made some difference before Korea. 
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General TayLtor. Every man counts when the shooting starts, 

Senator Brinces. Let me ask you, how many dependents do we 
have in Berlin today? 

General Taytor. A rather substantial number. I have spent 9 
years there with my dependents, so I know the problem. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Brinexs. I see, and that would perhaps give the Russians 
a clear understanding we meant business. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Does the Senator vield there? You don’t think 
for a moment they have any doubt that we do? 

General Taytor. I don’t understand that. 

Senator Jonnson. You don’t think for a moment that the Russians 
have any doubt but what we do mean business, do you? 

General Taytor. I would sincerely hope not. 

Senator Jounson. I am not asking about your hopes, but asking 
for your judgment. 


RUSSIANS KNOW WE WILL RESIST IF ATTACKED 


General Taytor. I think they know that we will resist if we are 
directly attacked. I think that they hope perhaps to present ambig- 
uous challenges about which we might be uncertain. 

[Deleted .] 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Bringss. [Deleted.] 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

General Taytor. I would be prepared to do that; yes, sir. 

Senator Brinczs. That would be part—— 

General Taytor. Part of our plan. 

Senator Bripezs. Of your plan? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Bripces. There is no question in your mind about any of 
those steps? 

General Taytor. I certainly am not sure that any one of them 
would succeed, but I would say that they are all steps which we would 
have to be ready to take. I go back to the point I made this morn- 
ing. The disgrace is not in failing, but rather it is in not trying. We 
must make every effort to defend Berlin. 

Senator Brinvcss. Yes, sir. That is all. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

General, can you give us in detail just what rights to access in 
Berlin the United States possesses by land and water and air? 

General Taytor. I will do it, not as the international lawyers 
would but as I recall it from being there. 

We have the right to one railroad line which comes into Berlin. 
There are three autobans, but we are primarily interested in one—the 
Helmstedt Preilinden Autobahn, which is the one the American forces 
use. Thus, from the point of view of American forces, we are involved 
with one autobahn and one railroad line. 

There are three air corridors; but the one we are interested in is the 
one from Frankfurt into Berlin. 
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Senator Smita. Did I understand you to say that it is your opinion 
that we should not again institute an airlift for the supply and support 
of Berlin? 

ADVOCATES AIRLIFT ONLY AS LAST RESORT 


General Taytor. I would do it only as a last resort. [Deleted.] 

Furthermore, an airlift is extremely costly and once we get up in 
the air it is most difficult to get down again, as we found out during 
the last airlift. 

Hence, although it is a possible course of action, I believe that 
even to discuss it as one of the things we ought to do encourages the 
wrong kind of thinking on the Berlin problem. 

Senator SmirH. General Taylor, you told us about the number of 
divisions that the Russians have. Will it require any substantial 
movement of Russian troops or satellite troops to back up the Russian 
proposal, or are such troops already sufficiently deployed? 

General Taytor. |Deleted.] 

Senator SmirH. General Taylor, I guess I, like everyone else, share 
the feeling that I want more knowledge, but I would like the truth 
about whether or not we have adequate defenses. 

I am not only concerned over the question of Berlin, but at longer 
range in the future. 

In reading the reservations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning 
the fiscal year 1960 budget, you had made certain reservations per- 
taining to the antimissile missile Nike-Zeus. Would you give the 
committee the benefit of your thinking on whether or not these funds 
should have been provided for production of the tactical equipment? 

General Taytor. The Nike-Zeus program, as the committee knows, 
is the antimissile missile being developed by the Army. It is the only 
research and development project in the Defense Department for this 
particular purpose. This weapon is unique in that it is the only active 
defensive measure that we have on the books to combat the new 
threat—the incoming enemy ballistic missile. 


ADVOCATES PRODUCTION OF SELECTED ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 
COMPONENTS 


It is a highly complex technical problem to produce this weapons 
system. On the other hand, our scientists, our research and develop- 
ment people in charge of this program, have accomplished wonders 
in the last 2 years, so much so that the Army recommended that we 
go into production in 1960 for selected long-lead-time items. This 
was not to be a complete production program, but rather a singling 
out of certain essential components of this system which, if not started 
early, will later result in a slowup of the end product. 

This was the so-called Nike-Zeus production recommendation of 
the Army which asked for some $1,003 million in 1960. It was con- 
sidered by the Department of Defense and after a great deal of thought 
Defense decided to limit us to about $300 million in research and 
development money. 

Senator Smirn. I believe Secretary McElroy said that for a while 
Russia may have superiority of some nature in their intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. But do I understand correctly that in your opinion 
the retardation of the production of the Nike-Zeus means that we 
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will have no antimissile defense system in being at a time when the 
Russians have a tangible offensive capability in ICBM’s? 

General Taytor. The failure to go to production will hold back the 
availability of Nike-Zeus at least a year, and before it becomes avaij- 
able, the Soviets will certainly have numerous ballistic missiles, 

Senator Smiru. If allowed to produce the missile this year, when 
would you have sufficient operational capability? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Smiru. And as a result of this year’s cutback, when wil] 
you have, and by what date, an operational capability? 

General Taytor. The program slips 1 year. 

Senator Smita. General, I have heard that Nike-Zeus was not 
or, along to merit production now. What is your opinion op 
that? 

General Taytor. My opinion was that it is just as ready for pro- 
duction as many other of our important crash programs have been, 
No one ever knows, Senator Smith, whether you are right or wron 
in many of these programs and there is undoubtedly a certain fise 
risk in going into production. However, since the Nike-Zeus is the 
only weapon that we have in this field, in my judgment the risk was 
worth taking. 

Senator Smitu. General, I would like to recall the words you said 
a few moments ago about being an extremist. I would like to say 
that some of us feel you are very sound and most realistic. 

General Taytor. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. I didn’t hear the last statement, following the 
words: “I would like to recall the words you said a few moments ago.” 

Senator SmitH. The general said he was an extremist a while ago, 
and I said that some of us feel he is very sound and most realistic. 

Senator Jonnson. I certainly would like to associate myself in that 
statement, Senator. 

General Taytor. Thank you. I appreciate the comment very 
much. 

Senator Cannon. General, isn’t it a fact there is a verv strong 
divided point of opinion as to whether or not the Nike-Zeus is or can 
be an effective antimissile missile? 

GENERAL Taytor. There are the doubters in this field just as there 
are doubters in the field of many other weapons, such as Minuteman 
and Polaris. There are question marks in all of these programs. 

Senator Cannon. Very responsible doubters in this particular 


field? 


JOINT CHIEFS DIFFERED ON WHETHER PRODUCTION WAS ADVSSABLE 


General Taytor. No, I would say this matter has been thoroughly 
examined. Senator Case, I think Dr. York testified before your 
committee, did he not, to the fact that the so-called Skifter scientific 
group examined this weapon and recommended that we go into 
production. He also said, I believe, that this report was given to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but received a split recommendation from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Case. I think that was the substance of the testimony 
before Senator Johnson’s committee, too. 

Senator Cannon. I might state that my question was prompted 
by reason of the fact that I just came away from a briefing at BMD 
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last Friday, and I came away with the verv definite conclusion as 
a result of that briefing that there is no known possible defense 
against ballistic missiles at the present time. 

General Taytor. I don’t identify the initials. 

Senator Cannon. Ballistic Missiles Division, Air Force. 

General Taytor. You have been talking to people on one side of 
an argument, and not the other. I would welcome giving you an 
Army briefing on it, Senator. [Laughter.] 

This is a very serious thing, I can assure you, Senator, because 
we should not allow partisanship to enter into this decision on which 
our future as a Nation might be at stake. I urge you gentlemen to 
share the responsibility, to take a good look at this matter and be 
sure of the rightness of the action. 

Senator Cannon. You can rest assured if there is a defense we 
want to know about it, and we want to try to find one and get it in 
operation. 

General TayLor. We would like very much to explain it. How- 
ever, I do not suggest that this antimissile problem is easy. 

Senator Cannon. That is all. 

Senator Jonnson. What happened to the unification bill we passed 
last year? I thought it was going to get the Army and the Air Force 
where they saw things alike. [Laughter.] 

General TayLor. Our problem is growing in complexity all the 
time, Senator. 

Senator JoHNnson. You seem to increase your differences with each 
reorganization. ([Laughter.] 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Engle. 

Senator EnG.ieE. General, I had in mind the questions that Senator 
Smith asked about the Nike-Zeus, and I am glad that Senator Cannon 
brought out some of the things that we hear about that. I noticed 
also that you referred to the surface-to-air missiles. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator EneiE. As I understand, they are different, that is, the 
Nike-Zeus is a surface-to-air missile in the sense that it is off the ground 
and hits a missile. 

Now, the surface-to-air missile you referred to in the latter part of 
your reservation, that is on the fourth point, is for air breathing 
elements coming up over from the other side. 

General Taytor. It is a fact, Senator, that we really have a dual 
problem. We have the immediate problem of air defense against 
manned bombers, and the present cruise-type air-to-surface missile. 

The weapons systems designed to meet that particular threat is 
the Nike-Hercules for a high altitude bomber, and the Hawk for low 
altitude attack. 


FUNDING INSUFFICIENT TO SUPPORT GOALS OF JOINT CHIEFS 


The requirement in these weapons is established not by the Army, 
but by the recommendations of CINCNORAD, General Partridge, 
and the Overseas Commanders. These recommendations are then 
considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff who establish a goal for the 
surface-to-air missiles of this type which are required. 

In this connection, the comment I made in regard to the 1960 budget 
refers to the fact that the funds available fell well short of these 
approved Joint Chiefs of Staff goals. 
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Senator Enctz. When the Nike-Zeus is available, will it operate 
in a dual capacity of being able to strike both at a missile and the other 
types! 

aon Taytor. It can be designed to have not only an antimissile 
capability, which is its primary purpose, but also an antisupersonic 
bomber capability. We are not sure, however, whether it is more 
economical and effective to do it that way or to bring on our second 
eneration Hawk, which also has many attractive characteristics, 
n other words, our Research and Development effort is keeping both 
roads open at the present time. 

Senator Ener. But at the present time what you designate as the 
surface-to-air missile is capable of production and can be produced? 

General Taytor. Oh, yes, and actually is in position ready to fire, 

Senator ENGLE. But is not being produced in sufficient numbers, 
according to your recommendations? 

General Taytor. That is correct. It is a production problem, 
We are not buying enough equipment to get the number of batteries 
which have been recommended by the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you very much, General. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Case. 

Senator Casz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I concur with Senator Smith’s statement about disagreeing 
with your characterization of yourself as an extremist. 

Let me just take this one area. There are some people who believe, 
and have strongly urged, that we ought to try to handle the defense 
of Europe entirely with conventional forces. 

I am not going to ask you whether you agree or not. The argument 
is, of course, among other things, that the Europeans are not going to 
stand up, they are not going to be willing to pay, as you suggest, 
virtually any price for their freedom from invasion by Russia. 

If they are the ones who are going to be destroyed, they are under 
the guns, for instance, now of the intermediate-range missiles. There 
is probably going to be no defense for their major cities from this 
thing. 

Is it an extreme position to suggest that we ought to be thinking 
about trying to defend Europe with conventional forces, and if that 
is so, isn’t everything we have been talking about here far from 
adequate for its purpose? 

General Taytor. It certainly seems to me that as both sides of the 
contending power blocs come to have the reciprocal capability of 
destroying each other, neither side is going to embark on a general 
atomic war if they can possibly avoid it. 

Hence, it seems to me, and I think most of our military people agree, 
that the most likely way to have a general war is either to back into it, 
to have a limited operation expand into a bigger operation, or perhaps 
to have a miscalculation of a gross kind on the part of one side or the 
other. 


WE WILL BE PRUDENT BEFORE GOING TO UNLIMITED ATOMIC WAR 


Senator Jounson. If the Senator will pardon the interruption, have 
the enemy miscalculated our attitude and our strength. 

General Taytor. That could be one form of miscalculation. If 
that is true, then you can easily visualize rather prolonged operations 
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of the conventional type in any location, including Western Europe, 
which unfortunately might expand into general war. 

That being the case, we can never afford to be without the atomic 
capability. However, I think we will proceed prudently and thought- 
fully before we decide that the only way to accomplish our objective 
is to pass deliberately to unlimited atomic war. 

Senator Case. I fully agree. I am trying to get at the point, in 
another way, of the question I asked this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I am trying to get at in another way is this 
question I raised this morning. How much is enough, and are we 
really talking about enough when we are only talking about a few 
thousand more men and a few hundred million more dollars? 

I don’t believe it is going to be possible to arouse the American 
people, and pardon me for making a speech, to heroic efforts just 
challenging them a little bit, if there is a very slight difference between 
our capability as a result of this increased effort that we are talking 
about here. I can see that you can arouse them to a real kind of 
effort if it is going to produce some chance of persuading the Rus- 
sians that we really mean business, and I don’t think 900,000 men 
as against 870,000 men, or I suggest, the difference there isn’t going 
to be very persuasive one way or the other. 

If we can persuade the Russians that we really mean business, then 
they may come to terms by disarmament agreements on conventional 
weapons and nuclear weapons. 

It is the only way I see we can do it, and I just wonder about those 
who, several years ago, thought that we ought to have a conven- 
tional defense of Europe were not on the right track, and if we have 
not made a mistake in getting away from that concept. 

General Taytor. It seems to me we are being pushed more and 
more into recognizing the requirement for an increased conventional 
capability both in Europe and for limited war elsewhere. As I men- 
tioned, even these so-called small tactical weapons are very destruc- 
tive. Some of the committee members have heard me say in previous 
committee sessions that we had a large exercise with the Air Force 
called Sagebrush, down in Louisiana a few years ago, in which both 
sides frequently simulated the use of so-called tactical atomic weapons 
then available. When it was all over, we actually computed the 
weapons effects as we knew them and analyzed what had happened. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Casr. With the tactical weapons? 

General Taytor. With those available then. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Jounson. When is that going to be here? What does it 
cost and what plans are you making to see that we have adequate 
supplies of it? 

General Taytor. It is the top-priority research and development 
project of the Army. We are interested in it not only for the purposes 
of ground use, but also for air-defense-type weapons. 

Senator Case May I ask one more question? 

Senator JoHnson. He did not answer my question of how much that 
will cost and when it will be available. 

[Deleted.] 
Senator Jonnson. Thank you, Senator Case; you may proceed. 
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IMPORTANT TO CONTINUE TESTING OF SMALL-YIBLD NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


Senator Casz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, under the development of these smaller weapons and 
considerably smaller weapons for real technical purposes, this develop. 
ment and its great need, so far as we are concerned, our great need for 
it, suggests to you, does it, that we ought to continue nuclear testing 
in this area, by all means? 

General Taytor. It is very important that we continue to test in 
this small yield area. 

Senator Casr. No further questions. Thank you. 

Senator Jonnson. Counsel? 

Mr. Weis. General Taylor, would you, in order to make our record 
complete, supply for the record all recommendations and requests that 
were made to you by General Eddleman, General Hodes, and General 
Norstad for enhancement of their capabilities iu NATO? 

General Taylor. Some of this pertains to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I would suggest that really the Chairman ought to be requested 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff part of it. I would be glad to provide the 
Army part. 

Mr. Wetsu. You will supply the Army part? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

(The information requested was supplied and is classified.) 

Mr. Wetst. This morning reference was made to a cut in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget of $210 million. 

Could you supply for the record what the Army had to give up asa 
result of that $210 million cut? 

General Taytor. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested was supplied and is classified.) 

Mr. West. I would also like to clarify the record on this point: 

In a television broadcast, Secretary McElroy stated that the air 
alert question has been in the public discussion very substantially; 
that the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this is that there is 
no military requirement for it now. 

Is that the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that there is no 
requirement for an air alert now? 


AN OPEN MIND ON THE QUESTION OF AIR ALERT 


General Taytor. My recollection of this matter is that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have considered it only with regard to testing, that 
we have approved one test which will be followed by a second. 

We have never, to my knowledge, taken a position either for or 
against the general merit of the proposal. 

I would say we have an open mind, depending on the result of the 
tests. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? This was 
not quite clear to me. You mean you are going to test the air alert, 
or what? 

General Taytor. Yes. General White can give you a much clearer 
picture, but a test has been made as to what it costs, what the results 
are of putting a certain number of planes in the air and keeping them 
there. Since the test was conducted on a rather restricted basis, it 
was decided to widen it and conduct a more extended test. 
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Senator Casr. That is going on now? 

General Taytor. Or is about to. 

Mr. Weisu. General Taylor, do you know why the $210 million 
fund appropriated by the Congress and recommended by the Defense 
Department was withheld? 

General Taytor. My understanding was that it involved the con- 
siderations of expenditures; that it was desired to spread out the 
expenditures more into 1960 and 1961. 

Mr. Weist. Who made that decision? 

General ‘Taytor. I would say that it came down through fiscal 
channels from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Jonnson. Where did he get it? 

General Taytor. Sir? 

Senator JoHnson. Where did he get it? 

General Taytor. I would not know, sir. 

Senator Jounson. By the fiscal channel, do you mean the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Taytor. I would not know, sir. 

Mr. West. Is there anything that you would like to tell the com- 
mittee that we have not asked, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. I have one little short speech on the subject of 
“What Is Enough” which I might like to give when the committee 
have used up all their questions. 

Senator JoHnson. We would be very happy to hear it. 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Jonnson. General, Senator Symington says he has some 
more questions. 

General Taytor. I was about to give a valedictory address here, 
Senator Symington. 

Senator SymincTron. If you want to conclude with that, that is all 
right. 

General Taytor. No, indeed. 


OUR 20 DIVISIONS OPPOSED BY 60 


Senator Symineton. General Taylor, as I understand it, the 
NATO countries, including the United States, have 19 divisions. 

General Tay.tor. We figure 20, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. 20. After a period of mobilization, NATO 
can furnish approximately 30 divisions, is that right, roughly? 

General Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. On the other hand, today East Germany has 
6 divisions, 1 more than the United States, backed up by 22 Russian 
divisions. 

Additionally, the western central satellites can immediately furnish 
40 divisions plus today a total of over 60 divisions vis-a-vis our 20 
divisions; is that about right? 

General Taytor. That is about right, sir, but I would point out, 
many of those divisions are nailed down by the requirement of sitting 
on populations that cannot be left alone. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Engle, would you preside here momen- 
tarily? 

(Senator Engle is now presiding. ) 
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Senator Syminaron. General Norstad has publicly stated he needs 
30 divisions in the center, and he has 19 today. 

[Deleted.] 

General Taytor. I would say that is correct. 

Senator Symtneron. As I understand it, originally you asked for 
$13,140 million and you received $9,357 million; is that right? 

General TayLor. That is approximately correct. 

Senator Symineron. I think you testified previously that you did 
not pad your original budget, in your own opinion; is that correct? 

General Tayutor. Certainly not consciously. 

Senator Symineron. So that you got $3,783 million less than yoy 
asked for; is that right? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Another question, if we got into trouble with 
East Berlin, would it be in our zone or would it be in the British Zone? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineton. Well, what would we do if we moved ow 
troops into the British Zone; what would we have left in our zone? 
Would the British move into our zone? 

General Taytor. That is something which General Norstad will 
have to work out. I’m not sure how he would meet that problem. 

Senator Symincron. How many divisions have the British today 
in Germany? 

General Quinn. [Deleted.] 

General Taytor. This is General Quinn speaking. 

Senator Symrneton. How many divisions have the French in their 
quarter? 

General Quinn. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symrneron. How many did they agree in the NATO al 
liance they would have? 

General Quinn. I do not know that. 

Senator SymrneTton. In the Lisbon agreement? 

General Quinn. I cannot answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. Will you furnish it for the 
record? 

(The information requested was supplied and is classified.) 


WITH AUGMENTATION FIVE AMERICAN DIVISIONS WOULD BE FAIR 
REPRESENTATION 


Senator Symineton. Just for the record, in your opinion, are the 
Army forces in Europe ready and capable to fight in sustained combat? 

General Taytor. They are. In my early testimony, I would remind 
you that I said we owe them certain additional personnel and technical 
units, but those are earmarked and ready to go. 

Senator Symincton. What is the minimum augmentation you 
recommend to make the European army forces ready for any combat 
in order to get a shield? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] I would say that five combat-ready, 
well-supported American divisions are a fair contribution to this 
European shield. 

Senator Symineton. I think you have testified their equipment is 
not as modern as the Russian equipment; is that correct? 

General Taytor. In some instances; yes. On the other hand, | 
would say some of our items are more modern, 
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Senator SymincTon. Are these European forces to be reinforced 
after M-day? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. How many divisions in this country have you 
combat ready so that you could immediately throw them into Ger- 
many? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symincton. How quick can these forces be prepared to 
move? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator SymincTon. Since the Berlin crisis development, have air- 
craft and ships been predesignated to move these forces? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator SymincTon. If you are not sure of your movement capa- 
bility, how can you be sure the Army can react properly to an emer- 
gency arising from the Berlin situation? 

General Taytor. I think both the Navy and the Air Force would 
rally very quickly to the support of the Army. 

Senator Symincron. How does the equipment of our forces in 
Europe compare with the Soviets in firepower? 

General Taytor. Well, as you know, Senator, that is always very 
hard to answer, except to say we have greater firepower per division 
than we have ever had in our past. On the other hand, the Soviets 
have also made progress in the same area. 

Senator Symincton. In mobility? 

General Taytor. Well, it is comparable to the Soviet. 

Senator Symincron. |Deleted.] 

|Deleted.] 

Senator Symincton. Why haven’t we provided our Army forces 
with the most modern and effective equipment available considering 
quantitatively we are so badly outnumbered? 


AMOUNT OF MODERNIZATION MONEY HAS LIMITED ARMY’S CAPABILITIES 


General Taytor. We are doing so within the limitations of our 
modernization funds. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, the limitation is strictly a 
fiscal one; is that right? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; I think that is a correct statement. 

Senator Symrneton. What are your immediate specific needs? 

General Taytor. I could submit a rather substantial, rather long 
reply to that, because we know exactly what we would do with any 
additional funds, million by million, which might be available. 

Senator Syminaton. This might be a pretty important record seme 
day, so will you submit it for the record? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. Would you mind phrasing again the 
question, so I will be sure to answer it exactly? 

Senator Symrncron. What are your immediate specific needs, in 
your opinion? 

General Taytor. In terms of equipment? 

Senator Symrneton. Yes, sir. 

General TayLor. Modern equipment. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

(The information requested was supplied and is classified.) 
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Senator Symineton. The next question has already been answered 
Do you consider our STRAC forces a well-balanced force? 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineton. How many divisions have you in this force now? 


General Taytor. In the STRAC force? 


WE HAVE DROPPED TO THREE DIVISIONS IN “STRAC”’ 


Senator Syminaton. Yes. 

General Taytor. Although technically we have four, one division 
will have to drop down into the STRAC reinforcement category very 
shortly. This division cannot be supported any longer as a combai- 
ready unit. Therefore, we actually have three divisions in STRA@ 

_ Senator SyMInGTOoN. So in the face of the Berlin situation, what 
you are actually doing is going from four to three divisions, is that not 
right? 

-General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And that is known throughout the Army, is 
it not? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

__ Senator Symineton. And it would be impossible to hide it from the 
Russians, would it not? 

, General Taytor. I presume so. 

Senator Symrneton. Don’t you think that has an unfortunate 
psychological reaction, if we intend not to give an inch? 

General Taytor. Well, I presume so. Except, of course, one divi- 
sion is far from being the measure of American strength—it is one 
straw in the wind, we might say. 

Senator Symineton. Well, there is something about straws and 
camels’ backs, too. 

I was impressed with Senator Bridges’ questioning about our people 
over there. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineton. How many dependents have you over there? 


143,000 AMERICAN DEPENDENTS IN GERMANY 


General Taytor. I would have to provide it for the record. Justa 
moment. In Germany, according to the figures submitted to me, 
there are 143,000. I do not have the Berlin breakdown. 

Senator SyMINGTON. 143,000 dependents. That counts women and 
children. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Maybe aunts and grandmothers, also? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; provided they are legitimate dependents. 

Senator SmitH. Will the Senator yield. 

Senator Symineton. I yield to Senator Smith. 

‘Senator Smitu. Is that all the military families? 

. General Taytor. Yes—that is Army, Air Force, Navy, everybody 
in Germany that the Army is responsible for. 

Senator Symineton. Those are just the ones in Germany. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminecton. Then we have thousands more in Europe. 

General Taytor. The grarid total in all of EKurope—of course, that 
goes all the way around the Meditérranean—is 219,000. 
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Senator SyMINGTON. Well, then we have more dependents over 
there than we have soldiers, haven’t we? 

General TayLor. No. But many of them are in areas where we 
have very few soldiers. 

Senator Symineton. What is the mission of the STRAC reinforce- 
ment? Is this three-division force in adequate strength to accom- 
plish its task, in your opinion? 

General Taytor. You are referring to STRAC, not the so-called 
STRAC reinforcement divisions? 

Senator SyMINGTON. Yes. 

General Taytor. The STRAC itself has a dual mission of pro- 
viding high-priority, ready-to-go divisions either in general war 
\deleted] or to be the limited-war force to go directly to the scene of 
hostilities. 


PRESENCE OF AMERICAN DEPENDENTS GIVES GERMANS ASSURANCE 


Senator SymineTon. I would like to ask you a more general ques- 
tion at this point. 

There is this lean and hungry country that constantly states it is 
going to destroy us when it can. It is spending around 20 to 25 per- 
cent of its gross national product in defense, while we are epentang 
steadily lessening percentages year by year in recent years. I think 
our percentage is down to about 8 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct. Yet we are the richest country in the world. We announce 
that we do not intend to put up a fight on the ground over there; 
that we intend to get into a nuclear fight, if I understand what I 
heard on the television Sunday from the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, do you think that we can impress the Russians with our 
sincerity in our position if we have civilians over there, living better 
in many instances than they would live over here? 

General Taytor. I think you can argue it both ways, Senator. 
Obviously, if we were going to man battle stations, we should get 
these dependents out. On the other hand, the very presence of the 
dependents is of great, great reassurance to the Europeans. During 
the 2 years I was in Berlin, I had my wife and children there. At the 
time of a serious harassment of the city by the Soviets, I asked a 
Berliner why he was so relaxed—why wasn’t he worried. He said 
‘lm not worried because you have your family here. When they 
leave I will worry.’’ So there are two aspects to the problem. And 
itis very difficult to strike the proper balance. 

Senator Symineron. Are you satisfied with the conventional am- 
munition for sustained combat within the United States? 

General Tay.or. I think we have maintained conventional ammu- 
nition in a reasonable position. We are buying, however, only the 
new types on a selective basis. 

Senator Syminaton. [Deleted.] 

Are you satisfied with the strength and readiness of the Army 
forces in Korea? 

General Taytor. Insofar as our American forces are concerned, 
they are excellent. The Eighth Army still has its same morale.and its 
professional know-how. 
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TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF OUR DIVISIONS IN KOREA ARE KOREANS 


Senator Symrneton. What is the strength of the United States jp 
the two divisions in Korea? 

General Taytor. In Korea? It is very close to 40,000. That ig 
two division force, one corps. 

Senator Symrincron. How many Katusas are in there in eagh 
division? 

General Taytor. About 25 percent in a division. 

Senator Symrneton. What additional units and what additional 
manpower do you believe should be sent to Korea to give that com. 
mand the strength and readiness you think they ought to have? 

General Taytor. Actually, if in the M-day, M-day-plus-thres 
period, we would send about — troops into the Pacific, most of 
them would go to Korea, although a certain number would go into the 
25th Division at Hawaii. 

Senator Symrnectron. Are the supplies in Korea and Japan at a level 
to support these forces in sustained combat until resupply arrived? 

General Taytor. There are. 

Senator Symineton. Are you satisfied there with the conventional 
ammunition available? 

_ General Taytor. For the forces we have presently deployed; yes, 
sir. 





IMPROVEMENT RECOMMENDED FOR DIVISION IN HAWAII 


Senator Symineton. What has the Army commander in the Far 
East recommended to you on strength units and supplies? 

General Taytor. I am constantly getting recommendations from 
General White. I would have to go over the co The staff gets 
requests, not daily, but certainly weekly on various things. In 
general terms, I would say that General White w vehd like to improve 
the Korean personnel situation. He would also like to have a full 
division in Hawaii, rather than the four-fifths of one which he 
presently has. 

» Senator Syminctron. What have you done on these recommenda- 
tions? 

General Taytor. I try to meet them, within my ability. 

F Senator Symineron. What percentage of the Army’s major items 
of equipment in weapons stockpile have been procured since the 
Korean war? 

General Taytor. Forty percent. 

Senator Symincron. Forty percent? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symincton. Now, you say that since Korea that the 
Russians have reequipped 100 percent once and a considerable extent 
twice; is that correct? 

General Taytor. Since World War IT. 

Senator SyminerTon. Since World War II—I beg vour pardon—tight. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. What have you recommended to overcome 
this lack of modernization? 
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$15 BILLION RECOMMENDED FOR ARMY MODERNIZATION 


General Taytor. The Army has a 5-year program, whereby we 
would take five bites at the problem, so to speak, in equal annual 
increments. ‘That would call for about $3 billion devoted to modern- 
jation each year, the purpose being to replace the obsolescent part of 
existing stocks and to raise the overall supply levels as well. 

Senator Symineton. And the first $3 billion this year you asked 
for—you got $1.3 billion? Or $1.19 billion. 

General Taytor. $1.19 billion—that was for modernization. 

Senator Symineton. Now, what major items of equipment, based 
on the whole situation, would you like to have right now to make 

our divisions the way. you would like to have them right now? 

General Taytor. I believe, sir, that is the question you asked which 
we will provide for the record. 

Senator Symineton. In the event of an emergency in Europe, are 
you satisfied or not with the present plans or arrangements to move 
your forces, including your reinforcements? 

* General Taytor. I think they are adequate. 

Senator Symincton. But you do not know much about the airlift 
situation, do you? Let’s be frank. 

General Taytor. Not specifically. 

Senator Syminaton. Not specifically. Did you know of the MATS 
airlift plans which were canceled, that Senator Monroney spoke about 
yesterday? 

General Taytor. I did not see the Senator’s reference. 

Senator Symineton. Well, some kind of an exercise was planned. 

General Taytor. We were in negotiation with the Air Force for an 
air movement; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. But that was canceled, was it not? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. Was it canceled because of lack of funds? 


AIRLIFT EXERCISES IN ALASKA AND PANAMA 


General Taytor. I think the Air Force should answer that. 

Senator Symineton. Has there ever been an exercise? 

General Taytor. Oh, yes; we have had some. We had some quite 
recently, both in Alaska and in Panama. 

Senator Symineron. An airlift exercise? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. Do you think that our airlift 
should be under the Army. 

General Taytor. I have never supported that, Senator, in spite 
of the unhappiness I have had with the overall problem. I still 
feel it is probably more efficiently handled under the Air Force, 
particularly if we could have better specific agreements on limited 
war requirements. 

Senator Symincton. You are the customer and they are the sup- 
plier, is that correct? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. And over the years they have not satisfied 


the customers specifically with agreements as to what your airlift 
was? 
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General Taytor. This is true in time of peace, but in time of w 
the Air Force has been a magnificent collaborator, in my experien 
We fought an awfully good war together. 

Senator Symincton. What do you do when a war comes up? Are 
they going to snap their fingers and you get the airlift? 

General Taytor. No, sir. We have great resources in MATS 
and also the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. The question is, what can the 
Army count upon? 

Senator Syminetron. Do you think there is enough airlift ther 
to handle the other missions that you know of and yours at the same 
time? 

General Taytor. I think on a plane-by-plane basis, probably 0, 
As you have heard me often say, I think modernization of the airlift 
is perhaps more important than the question of numbers. 

Senator Symineton. General, would you recommend partial mobili- 
zation now? 

General Taytor. No, sir. That is, I would not recommend a mili- 
tary mobilization. However, I would like to make a distinction, ] 
think there are other kinds of mobilization such as the mobilization of 
morale, of resolution—public opinion and those kinds of things. 

Senator Symineton. You used the word ‘mobilization,’ did you 
not, the other day somewhere? 

General Taytor. I did it before Senator Humphrey’s committee, 
but in the context in which I was questioned 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Symineton. So that you were only talking about moral 
mobilization. 

General Tayutor. [Deleted.] So it was not in the context of the 
present situation. 
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DISREGARD FEAR OF ALARMING PBOPLE IN OUR PREPAREDNESS EFFORT 


Senator SyMINGTON. Suppose that you had discretion now, based 
on what you know of the Berlin situation—would you make any 
moves now that are different from what is going on, or would you let 
it go on exactly the way it is? 

General Taytor. From my present position, as I look at the prob- 
lems facing us, I think the time has come to disregard the fear of 
alarming people, and to do openly those things which should be done 
both as prudent measures of preparation and the firmness of our 
intent. 

Furthermore, as I said at the very outset, I think perhaps the most 
important thing is for us to know in our hearts that we are ready to 
go the limit to defend Berlin. 

Senator SymincTon. We knew in our hearts we were ready to go 
the limit at Bataan, did we not? 

General Taytor. We have committed ourselves as a government, 
in writing, over the seals of our leaders that an attack on Berlin is an 
attack on the United States. It is just as clear as that. 

Senator SyMINGTON. You say we are committed to that? 

General Taytor. We are committed. 

Senator Symrncton. And you think our forces are adequate to back 
up that commitment? 

General Taytor. I think they are potentially adequate, yes, sir. 
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Senator Symincton. What do you mean by potentially? 

General Taytor. They are adequate to do the immediate tasks 
which are likely to present themselves. If the tasks become greater 
as we go down the road, we are going to have to send more strength 
to Europe. 

Senator Symineton. The chairman of this committee has used a 
word which has intrigued the people I have talked with, and he says 
the “countdown”’ has started on the Berlin situation. 

Now, if the “countdown” has started so far as they are concerned, 
shouldn’t we be preparing to meet the “countdown” so far as we are 
concerned? 

General Taytor. We should, and I think we are. 

Senator SymiIneTon. In what way? 


WE ARE WORKING WITH “‘COUNTDOWN’’ IN MIND 


General Taytor. The Joint Chiefs are planning all the time, the 
Army is doing things all the time. I am sure the other services will 
tell you the same thing. We are all working for increased readiness, 
recognizing indeed that there may be a countdown in progress. 

Senator Bripces. How do you define countdown? What do you 
mean by that? 

Senator SyMINGTON. My impression was that Khrushchev has said, 
first, that he would go out of East Berlin on May 27, and he now says 
maybe June 27 or July 27, but he is going out. So in a sense, he has 

iven us a form of ultimatim. He asserts that he intends to turn over 
ast Berlin to the East Germans. He has set a kind of due date 
on it. That was the way I interpreted what Senator Johnson said 
about a countdown. 

Senator Brinces. That means countdown? 

Senator SyminecTon. Well, you could say due date. When the 
countdown is over, the missile is fired. And on May 27, or June 27, 
it may be the day that they walk out. In other words, the time is 
running out. 

[Deleted.] 

General Taytor. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineron. [Deleted.] 

General Taytor. That is my understanding. 


RECONCILIATION OF PREPAREDNESS WITH REDUCTION OF ARMY 


Senator Symington. Is that correct? 

General Taytor. That is my understanding. 

Senator Symrneron. As I understand it, then, they have given us a 
notification that they are now going to leave. Perhaps the word 
“ultimatum” would give a clearer picture than the word “count- 
down’’—technically, any way. 

You feel that we are doing what we should. You said we were 
doing things. 

Now, as far as I understand, what we are actually doing is reducing 
the size of our Army, are we not? 

General Taytor. That is one thing—that is what we are doing on 
the one hand. On the other hand, we are stopping the reduction of 
our forces in Europe. We are readying the forces we might have to 
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send to Europe. We are verifying that everything is in Europe that 
is likely to be needed initially. 

Senator Symineron. I just want to understand. I would like yoy 
to tell me how we can be preparing for an ultimatum by reducing the 
size of our Army. 

General Taytor. Well, worldwide, of course, we may be reducing 
our strength, but we could conceivably be building up in one par. 
ticular part at the same time. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, you feel that we might take 
troops out of the Middle East or Korea and put them in Germany, 
but then we might get hit over there, might we not? 

General TayLor. The only way we can actually reinforce Europe is 
from the United States. 

Senator Symineton. But if we reinforce Europe from the United 
States and then some trouble breaks out in Quemoy again, or in Iraq, 
or some other place, what are we going todo? What are we going to do 
worldwide if we continue to reduce our forces? Surely the enemy 
knows about that. If you were handling their situation, wouldn't 
you start troubles in other places in order to attenuate our position? 

General Taytor. One could always imagine situations which would 
be very difficult to cope with, in which case we would have to declare 
an emergency and call in some of our reserves. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, General, if you were calling the shots, 
on the basis of the things that have been said, like we will not give an 
inch, and statements made by Khrushchev, you would not further cut 
the size of the Army, would you? 

General Taytor. I don’t know what I would do if I were the leader 
of our Government. I probably would have many facts available 
which I do not have now. As Chief of Staff of the Army, I obviously 
do not like to see a reduction in the Armed Forces. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARATIVE SIZE OF DIVISIONS 


Senator Bripces. Mr. Chairman, one question, if I may. 

We have heard the reference made, by you and other military chiefs, 
and also by Members of the Congress, about comparison of divisions. 

Is it or is it not true that one American division in general strength 
and numbers, is roughly the equal of two Russian divisions? 

General Taytor. With the kind of backup forces we would nor- 
mally attach, or make available, I think that might sometimes be the 
case. We have pared down our basic divisional structures to avoid 
having in it any kinds of forces not usable in any part of the world 
where the division is likely to fight. When they go to Europe, for 
example, we would give them backup in terms of tanks and artillery 
which we would not furnish if the divisions went to some remote part 
of the world. 

Senator Bripces. How many men are there in a Russian division? 

General Quinn. Authorized strength varies from armored to 
infantry. But we would say roughly in the order of magnitude of 
about 12,000. 

Senator Bripces. How many men in ours? 

General Taytor. 11,500 to 14,500, depending upon the type. 
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Senator Bripvess. I have been told by people in the Defense Depart- 
ment, that our manpower in an American division was substantially 
higher than the manpower in a Russian division, as well as the striking 

wer. That is not true? 

General Taytor. I think probably the reference is to the fact that 
the so-called division slice is larger; that is, the division plus the com- 
bat support and logistics support units which go with it. This is 
necessary, first, to enhance the staying capability of our forces which 
I do not think the very numerous Russian divisions can match. 
Second, we are operating a long way from home, and therefore must 
have more backup than a Soviet division. 


HE “‘EXPECTS’’ RUSSIAN DIVISIONS HAVE LIMITED BACKUP 


Senator Brincrs. That would explain why there is more manpower 
in an American division. 

General Taytor. I expect they have limited backup. And I 
suspect they intend to cannibalize a lot of them in combat; whereas 
we intend to maintain our divisions indefinitely. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 

General Taylor, do you care to continue with your statement? 

General Taytor. Well, I really do not want to take any more time 
of the committee—except to say that I do think there is a fundamental 
need to determine agreed standards of sufficiency in the various 
categories of military forces which we maintain and to which all 
services contribute. 

We have the habit, both in the Pentagon and here, to view three 
services in three parallel vertical columns—Army, Navy, Air Force, 
with the Marines tucked in with the Navy—without looking at them 
horizontally to see how in combination they contribute to the func- 
tional categories of forces in which we are really interested because 
itis by these categories that we perform our basic military tasks such 
as strategic retaliation, continental air defense, and response to limited 
aggression. 

To illustrate, the atomic retaliatory force is made up of the missiles 
and the bombers of the Air Force and the Navy. Have we got in 
combination enough missiles and airplanes? We cannot look at them 
in isolation, but rather in combination as a package and then deter- 
mine how much have we got, how much should we have. 

Similarly, we should consider the continental air defense—the con- 
tribution of the Army with its missiles, the Air Force with its airplanes, 
the Navy with its contribution, all put as resources into a pool which, 
in combination, represents our assets in continental air defense. We 
should decide how much is enough and compare this requirement with 
how much we have. We seldom break our forces out that way and 
look at them as an aggregate. 


ARMY DOES NOT FIGHT LIMITED WAR BY ITSELF 


Senator Case raised the question of limited wars. How much do 
we need for such situations in terms of Army forces, Navy forces, and 
tactical air forces? All three would contribute in a crisis. However 
we never look at that package and match it against what the require- 
ments are likely to be. 
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. I raise this matter as a point which I think should be met } 
changing our budgetary processes and reorienting the analyses which 
your gentlemen give our forces. Thus, we would arrive at a more 
rational judgment as to how much we need, how much we have, and 
hence where the deficiencies, if any, lie. That is my statement, 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, General. Taylor. 

We are very proud of you and your service, the record you haye 
made. And we regret to see you are retiring in a short time. 

We are grateful to you for your kindness and your candor and your 
advice. And we will always feel comforted when we have an oppor- 
tunity to hear from you. 

General Taytor. Thank you very much, Senator. It is a pleasure 
to have been with you. 

May I go back to your comment about the record. Obviously, 
the accuracy of this record is an important matter tome. I hope you 
will bear with me, because I want to edit the text myself. And I will 
promise to work just as hard at it as the hours permit. 

Senator Jonnson. General, here is our problem. 

We set a precedent in the MacArthur hearing. Our reporters 
would work in shifts, and we had censors who immediately reviewed 
the testimony. After the censors and the witnesses had made the 
necessary deletions and corrections, the testimony was made available 
to the press. 

When we have an executive session of this kind, we naturally have 
@ very eager press. The country is understandably anxious to get the 
information. 

I want to be careful in what I say so I tell the reporters that we 
are waiting the declassification of this testimony. 

I want to urge each Senator present to realize the gravity of this 
situation and the importance of our national interest, and seeing that 
no information is given out that should not be released. 

Finally, we are going to have to rely on your judgment in that 
matter. And if we wait too long, it will be about the same as having 
no record at all. 


SENATOR JOHNSON STRESSES URGENCY 


I hope you will understand the urgency of it. Tomorrow, if the 
staff can make plans to have the transcript made available to the 
censor people as quickly as possible, and then have it brought back 
here, we will provide a room and any other facilities for the witness, 
and he can review what he has said and make any further changes. 
And I think that will-answer the need we have. 

But if we put it off overnight and overnight and overnight, we get 
several different views of it out, and that is bad for the country. 
That is what makes us so hesitant to have these full, free meetings 
like we have had today. I think this meeting has been very con- 
structive, and a very efficient one. The only thing I am concerned 
about is misunderstanding that may result from some statement out 
of context, some impression someone gains, or statements made to 
some reporter who gets a little favoritism, or by someone who wants 
to cultivate a little understanding. 
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And if there is ever a time when we need to be united, it is now. 
And we want to stand united—and at the same time we want to give 
the people as much of the truth as is possible. 

So you bear that in mind, and make the testimony available to us as 
quickly as possible. 

I hope the staff will review this procedure with the witnesses 
tomorrow—General White and the others—so that they can be 
prepared. It will be very helpful to all of us. 

Senator Bripces. Are you going to eliminate, Mr. Chairman, any- 
thing as to possible strategy in the testimony? 

Senator JoHNSON. Yes; as far as I am concerned, I do not want to 
know their exact plans under a given set of conditions. 

Senator Bripces. Well, I mean certainly the general testified some- 
thing to that effect. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, I think that is up to the general, what 
should be declassified and what not. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. If his judgment is not much better on what is 
security than mine, as I said the other day, we have wasted a lot of 
money on West Point. 

Thank you very much. 

Without objection, the committee will stand in recess until 10:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m. the committee stood in recess until 10:30 
a.m., Thursday, March 12, 1959.) 








MAJOR DEFENSE MATTERS (WITH EMPHASIS ON 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 MILITARY BUDGET AND BERLIN 
SITUATION) 


[Classified information deleted] 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee (composed of Senators Johnson of Texas (chair- 
man), Stennis, Symington, Bartlett, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Mrs. 
Smith) met, pursuant to recess at 10:56 a.m., in room 224, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (presiding), Stennis, Symington, 
Bridges, Saltonstall, and Smith. 

Also present and participating: 

Members of the Committee on Armed Services: Senators Engle and 
Bush. 

Also present: Maj. Gen. H. C. Donnelly, Assistant Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Plans and Programs; Brig. Gen. R. J. Friedman, Director 
of Budget; and Brig. Gen. J. R. Holzapple, Deputy Director of Opera- 
tions; and Maj. E. L. Secrest, USAF Legislative Liaison Action 
Officer. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigation Subcommittee: Edwin 
L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate counsel; Stuart 
French, associate counsel; Edwin L. Weisl, Jr., associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director; Max Lehrer, assistant staff 
director. 

George Reedy, Administrative Assistant to Senator Johnson; 
Gordon A. Nease of the staff of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Senator Jonnson. The committee will come to order, please. I 
express my deep regrets to the committee for being detained. There 
isa ceremony today at 12:30 involving the five great Senators selected 
for the Hall of Fame and I thought we would have the unveiling at 
that time. 

General White, we have called you here today to answer some 
simple, but what we consider vital, questions. 

We look to you as a dedicated public servant, to supply some an- 
swers which the committee feels that it needs. We are called upon 
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to discharge some duties which bear upon your future, not Just as a 
military man, but as an American. 


DELINEATION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


This is a committee which to my knowledge has never questioned 
the authority of the Commander in Chief to les id the Armed Services, 
We shall never question that authority. I believe that ev ery member 
‘of this group has read and understood the Constitution. 

At the same time, we, too, have a constitutional responsibility, 
That is to assure provision of an effective force to defend the lives and 
the liberties of America’s citizens. 

All of us are very much aware of the fact that we are not military 
experts. We have not led men into battle. We have not spent days 
and nights in planning military campaigns. It will not be our re. 
sponsibility to attempt to direct the operations in the event of armed 
conflict. We have seen the lack of wisdom in Congress participating 
in too many endeavors of that kind. 

But we must look to those who are expert to supply us with their 
honest judgment. We must call upon the men who have been chosen to 
lead other men if war comes for the advice upon which we will base 
our conclusions and recommendations. 

You are one of the key men in that position. You come before us 
today at a time when our Nation faces a crisis—the crisis of Berlin. 
We have no doubts about the ability, skill and courage that you and 
your associates will display in facing this crisis. 

Our concern goes to the problem of whether you, in your profes- 
sional military judgment, have been supplied by the Congress and 
the Executive with the manpower and tools that you think the eventu- 
ality would require, any eventuality. 

Our concern howev er does not end with the current crisis. We 
realize that Berlin is only one element of conflict in a world which 
is studded with many danger points. The real crisis may erupt else- 
where even before Berlin comes to a head. 

To Americans, the Air Force became legendary during World War 
II. It represented great mobility and tremendous firepow er. It 
packed a paralyzing punch which could be delivered anywhere in the 
oral 

Although we must meet and solve the problem of Berlin, we know 
that the American problem goes far beyond that city, or any one city. 
We must know whether our paralyzing punch is still within our ca- 
pacity, and whether we will have it in the foreseeable future. 


® SENATOR JOHNSON CALLS FOR THE FACTS 


For these reasons, General White, we ask you to speak just as fully, 
just as frankly, just as freely as youcan. We are not looking for any 
packaged answers. We want the facts on which prudent Americans 
can base responsible decisions. 

We spent a very fruitful day yesterday receiving testimony from 
General Taylor. There is no one within the sound of his voice who 
could have gone home last night without having been proud. to be an 
American and to be led by men like General T aylor. 

I believe we will have the same feeling when we leave tonight about 
your testimony. In accordance with the committee custom we will 
ask you to stand and take the oath. 
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Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give will 
be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help ‘you 

od? 

General Wurre. I do, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON. In accordance with the practice of the com- 
mittee, we will have the counsel begin with the examination and lay 
down the premise and attempt to dev elop as much information as pos- 
sible during his questioning pe iod. Then each member, in the order of 
seniority, will be permitted to question for 5 minutes. We will go 
around a second time and counsel will have 15 minutes and each mem- 
ber 5 minutes, and we will go around as many times as seems to be 
indicated, 

We are delighted to welcome, as ex officio members of the Armed 
Services Committee, Senator Engle and Senator Bush and we would 
like for you to participate in the hearing and questioning period on 
the same basis as the members of the Preparedness Subcommittee. You 
are welcome and we will look to you to make your contribution. 

Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Weist. General White, as a member of the Joint Chiefs and 
as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, will you please tell the committee 
the problems arising out of the Berlin situation and what plans you 
have to meet those problems ? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, U.S. AIR FORCE, CHIEF 
OF STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


General Wuire. The problem of Berlin, of course, is primarily a 
political one. It is what is the determination of this Government to 


do in that kind of situation. It is one of a number which we have 


already experienced. 

This perhaps is more serious than the other tw o recent ones, but it 
is primarily political. The military aspect of it is to insure that we 
can make our political determinations stick. 

As to what we must do in that case, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
plans. We study this practically daily. From the Air Force point 


of view there is relatively little to be done, because the Air Force 


major missions in the strategic retaliatory forces, in the air defense, 
that is, the readiness to apply the full force of the Air Force against 
an enemy, and in that respect we are ready from day to day, because 
the Strategic Air Command has bombers and tankers on 15-minute 
alert right now. The Air Defense Command has fighters on 5-minute 
alert 24 hours a day. The tactical forces are already deployed in each 


of the major theaters, and we have a reserve back here in the Tactical 


Air Command which can be and has been, as in Lebanon and in the 
Quemoy situation, rapidly deployed to the area of trouble. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wrist. What plans have you to defend an attack upon the 
American Army or upon an American Armed Forces in an attempt 
to supply Berlin ? 

General Wurre. [Deleted.] I think I should not go into details 


‘because the details are exceeding sensitive, but there are pli ins in great 


detail in that respect. 
Mr. Weist. In your opinion as a member of the Joint C hiefs, are 
these plans adequate? 
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General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Afr, "Wianet. The primary responsibility, then, is with the Army, is 
it not ? 

General Wurre. I think that is very difficult to say. 

Mr. West. Sir? 

General Wurre. It is very difficult to say that. [Deleted.] 

Mr. West. Have you any plans for the transport of troops to the 
German theater in the event of hostilities? 


SPECIFIC AIRLIFT PLANS NOT INDICATED NOW 


General Wurre. We always have general plans to deploy troops to 
any trouble area. To say that we have specific plans to move so inany 
troops to Europe under this condition would, in my opinion, be in- 
accurate, 

Mr. Weis. Should we have such plans, in your opinion ? 

General Wuirr. No, sir; not at this stage of the game. 

Mr. Wetst. Why not? 

General Wurre. Because we do not know just exactly what is going 
to develop, and to move additional troops into that situation, in my 
opinion would have very little influence on the outcome of the inci. 
dent. 

Mr. Wetst. In the event it becomes necessary to move troops, how 
long will it take to implement the movement of such troops by 
transport ? 

General Wurre. The airlift 

Senator SatronstaLu. You mean by air transport? 

Mr. Wetst. Yes, by air transport. 

General Wurrer. By air? I haveexact figures here. To Europe we 
can transport [deleted] troops and [deleted] tons of cargo in [deleted] 
days, and by sea there is almost no limit, but in the first [deleted] days 
the Navy could lift [deleted] troops and [deleted] tons of cargo to 
Europe. 

Mr. Werst. Will you please repeat those figures on air transport? 

General Wurre. [Deleted] troops in [deleted] days; [deleted] tons 
of cargo in [deleted | days. 

Mr. Wertst. By air? 

General Wurre. By air. 

Mr. Wetst. Are these transport planes ready ? 





PLANNING INCLUDES AVAILABILITY OF CIVIL RESERVE FLEET 


General Wuire. They are ready, sir. This includes, however, the 
CRAF. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Weis. What do you mean by “CRAF”? 

General Wurrte. Civil reserve air fleet. 

Mr. West. Civil reserve air fleet ? 

General Wurire. Yes. 

Mr. Wetst. That means calling upon the private airlines to supply 
the airplanes? 

General Wurre. There are arrangements whereby that may be done 
under certain circumstances. 

Mr. West. Can all that be done within [deleted] days? 

General Waurre. It can all be done within [deleted]. We will have 
the first of these transports ready to go, and the rest will come on very 
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rapidly, because they will be in scattered locations, but in [deleted] the 
first of them would come under military control. 
Mr. Wetst. Has there ever been a test of the use of CRAF? 
General Wurre. I cannot say, sir. I am not certain that there has 


n. 

Mr. Wetst. Senator Saltonstall would like to ask a question. 

Senator SautronstaLt. What you have just said is extremely inter- 
esting as to its importance, General White. Does this transporting of 
men for the Army interfere with your plans for M-day for your Air 
Force ? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Senator Sarronstraty. And if you had an M-day for your Air Force, 
could you do what you just said you could for the Army ? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLuL. Thank you, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. Wetst. As a member of the Joint Chiefs, you have had discus- 
sions about the use of ground forces in the German theater, have you 
not? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weis. From those discussions, can you tell the committee in 
what respects, if in any, the ground forces need improvement or addi- 
tional facilities and equipment ? 


NO REQUIREMENT FOR STRENGTHENING EUROPEAN FORCES 


General Wuire. For this situation I feel that there is no real re- 
quirement for further strengthening or equipping of our Armed Forces 
in Europe. There are some, I think, due to the rotation of personnel, 
there is always a pipeline which means that the forces are not to full 
strength, and it would certainly not be wrong to fill that up. But 
to send new units and so on in this situation in my opinion would 
have no influence to speak of on the outcome of a Berlin incident, 
because the 7th Army is one of the best trained and best equipped 
units in the world. 

Mr. Wrist. Just what role will the Army play in the Berlin situ- 
ation ? 

General Wuire. The Army would play in my opinion two roles, 
depending on how the situation developed. [ Deleted. } | 

beter Stennis. What did you say ? 

General Wurre. | Deleted. | 

In that case the Army forces would play their part as part of the 
NATO shield. 

Mr. Wrist. Just what part would they play? [Deleted.] Just 
what force would the Army apply ? 

General Wurre. I would think that the Army would [deleted]. 

Mr. Wetst. Suppose the force was inadequate ? 

General Wurre. Then if we are determined [deleted ]. 

Mr. Weist. And will you tell the committee what you mean by 
[deleted } ? 

General Wurrte. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. West. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Weis. By what means? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 
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Mr. Werst. What weapons would be used ? 

General Wurre. In a general war there is no question in my mind 
that nuclear weapons would have to be used. 

Mr. West. Has any plan been discussed as to the use of nuclear 
weapons in the event that our allies are opposed to the use of nuclear 
weapons ¢ _s 

General Wurrr. There are always discussions in that respect. [De- 
leted. | 


EFFECT OF FALLOUT ON RUSSIAN SATELLITES CONSIDERED 


Mr. Wrist. Has the problem of fallout on friendly nations been 
discussed ¢ 

General Wurrer. Very much in detail and very careful checking of 
targets in relation to fallout, in relation to avoiding unnecessary 
damage even to Soviet satellites, because they are perhaps going to be 
one of our great advantages. The satellites may well turn against the 
Russians, so fallout, both the possibility of the damaging effect, on 
our own forces, our own friends and allies and to be selective about 
where fallout or where blast damage would occur in the satellite na- 
tions, is fully considered and very carefully outlined in what we call 
constraints to commanders who are authorized or would be authorized 
by the President to use atomic weapons. 

Mr. West. General Taylor testified yesterday, General White, that 
certain test exercises were held, demonstrating what would happen i in 
the event nuclear weapons were used. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wuire. Our own Army is pretty well equipped with atomic 
weapons and I can’t believe that they have not worked out techniques 
which minimize that effect ; but there is no question about it, uncertain 
weather conditions, unexpected weather conditions, mistakes could 
have a fallout effect as well as a blast effect on our own forces. 

Mr. Wetst. [ Deleted. | 

General Wuirte. [| Deleted. | 

Senator Brinces. I wasn’t here when that was made. That is why 
I asked you to repeat it. 

General Wurrte. It seems an inconsistency to me, counsel, because 
the Army is adequately, and in my opinion properly, trying to develop 
more atomic weapons. [Deleted.1 

Senator Brinces. That information which the counsel mentioned is 
certainly contrary to what I have heard in the past, and I just wonder 
whether General Taylor said it. He must stand on it but it is cer- 

tainly contrary to what I heard from other high sources in the Army 

and it is a thing I think, Mr. Chairman, that the committee ought to 
look into. If he made that statement it is a very dangerous and vital 
statement. 

Senator Jounson. We can take time and out and ask the counsel to 
review the transcript. 


GENERAL TAYLOR’S STATEMENT ON EFFECT OF WEAPONS 


Senator Bringes. Let’s have it read, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Jounson. I recall distinctly he said they were working on 


certain new atomic weapons that could be used without hurting their 
own forces. 
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Mr. Wetst. May I read the testimony, gentlemen? Senator 
Bridges, would you like me to read it ? 

Senator Bringes. Yes; I would. 

‘Mr. Wersu. On page 141 of the record taken yesterday, General 
Taylor testified as follows: 

Some of the committee members have heard me say in the committee sessions 
we had a large exercise with the Air Force called Sage Brush down in Louisiana 
a few years ago in which both sides frequently used so-called tactical weapons as 
a paper game. When it was all over we actually computed weapon effects as we 
knew them and analyzed what had happened. [Deleted.] 

That was his exact testimony. 

Senator Brivces. That was several years ago and this committee and 
other committees have insisted that’ we keep on perfecting tactical 
weapons which I think we have done. I hope that would not be true 
today but as the counsel has suggested it is a very important state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wetst. [Deleted.] 

Have you received any recommendations from General Norstad 
concerning the strengthening of our forces in Europe? 

General Wurte. He made a number of recommendations of things 
which would be helpful to him in being absolutely ready for the 
Berlin situation. 

Mr. Weist. What were those recommendations? 

General Wuire. I cannot remember them all. [ Deleted. ] 

I would be glad to look them up and put them in the record, but 
they were that type of request. 

(The information requested was supplied and is classified.) 

Mr. Wrist. Were there any recommendations concerning the imple- 
mentation of the Air Force? 

General Wuire. By that do you mean 

Mr. Wrist. Any recommendations to strengthen immediately the 
Air Force in Europe? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. | 

Mr. WeIsL. You state that General Norstad recommended [deleted ] ; 
is that right ? 

General Wuire. | Deleted. | 

Mr. West. And what would that take? 

General Wuire. As I recall, something around [ deleted | troops. 

Mr. West. Do you agree w ith that recommendation ? 

General Wurre. I think it is all right. I do not think it is neces- 
sary, but if I were in his shoes I think that is what I would recom- 
mend. 

Mr. Weitst. Tell the committee whether you think that it ought 
to be done. 

General Wuire. I do not think it will really influence the outcome 
of the Berlin situation. 

Mr. Weis. Will it influence the psychological effect on our allies 
and on West Berlin, and so forth, if we do that, in view of the fact that 
the man in the field is asking for that ? 

General Wurrer. [Deleted.| It might cause the people in this 
country to view this situation more seriously than I think they do 
now. [ Deleted. ] 
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VALUE OF INCREASING TROOPS WOULD BE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


But as far as great military value is concerned in this situation I do 
not see it. 

Mr. Wrist. General Norstad is our commander in chief of NATO, 

General Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Weist. You have confidence in him, do you not? 

General Wuirr. I certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Don’t you think that his recommendations deserve 
serious consideration ? 

General Wuire. It deserves serious consideration, but you asked 
me what I thought the value of it was, and I think other than—— 

Mr. Weist. The test of his recommendation is the value of it? If 
they have no value, then you do not agree with them ? 

General Wurre. I do not think that that is a vital thing to do in 
this situation. It may be a desirable thing. 

Mr. Wrist. Would you do it? 

General Wurre. I think I would be inclined to do it. 

Mr. Wetst. Have the Joint Chiefs discussed this request of Gen- 
eral Norstad ? 

General Wurre. They have. 

Mr. West. Is it their opinion that they would comply with it? 

General Wurre. It is my impression they have so recommended. 

Mr. Wrist. Have you made any recommendations or are you 
planning to make any recommendations to strengthen our strategic 
striking power ? 


MOBILIZATION OF ATR FORCE A MATTER OF HOURS 


General Wuirr. There is nothing drastic we can do at this time to 
meet this situation which will strengthen the strategic forces. We 
can by a number of devices put more aircraft on alert, require crews 
to remain within the area of their aircraft. We can put more air- 
craft in the Air Defense Command on alert, and we can alert tactical 
forces to be ready to move to any place in the world. 

But in genera do not mean it from an ex parte point of 
view—the Air Force is to all intents and purposes midhiliond to within 
a matter of hours. 

Mr. Werst. Looking ahead a few years, because we will be faced 
with this problem, as you have testified, not only in Berlin but in the 
future, are you making or do you intend to make recommendations 
or have you made recommendations that have to be implemented now 
in order to close this gap between Russia and ourselves in the future? 

General Wurrr. The fiscal year 1960 budget is now before the Con- 
gress. I have made my recommendations. I have certified as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that our forces overall are with- 
out major gaps on our defense posture, and that the retaliatory strike 
forces are adequate for the period covered by this budget. 

Now, the 1961 budget it would be premature to talk about. I can 
foresee as we go down in time, as we get better and more intelligence 
on the Soviet Union’s forces, that there may be very great require- 
ments for the future. 

Mr. Wetst. What do we have to do now, in your opinion, to meet 
the requirements of the foreseeable future? [ Deleted. ] 
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Mr. West. Specifically what do you think can be done to get 
better intelligence? Where have we fallen down and what can we do 
to remedy any shortcomings? 

General Wurre. I suspect we candomore. [ Deleted.] 

Mr. Wrist. I am sorry, General White. My time is up, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

Senator Jounson. General White, do you consider it possible and 
desirable to achieve parity with the Soviet Russian ballistic missile 
capabilities ? 

General Wuire. As you know, Mr. Chairman, that is a very com- 
plex problem. You say to achieve parity. 

Senator Jounson. Do you consider it feasible and desirable? 

General Wuire. I think we not only must achieve parity on an 
overall basis, but we must have a preponderance of force. 

Senator Jounson. What has to be done to achieve it? I have just 
5 minutes now. Give me as brief an answer as you can. 

General Wurrr. For the period in which we now have a budget 
up, I do not feel that there is very much more that can be done that is 
necessary. 

We should expedite the production of the Minuteman missile, and 
we have so recommended, and I am sure that that is one thing that 
will be done. 

Senator Jounson. Does it require extra funds? 

General Wurre. Not this year; no, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Next year? 

General Wuitr. Next year I believe funds over and above that we 
have originally planned for the 1960 budget would be required. 

Senator Jounson. Have you recommended increases in the 1960 
budget in order to increase our missile capacity ? 

General Wuirr. I have not, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. You have no recommendation in that respect ? 

General Wutre. We have been directed by the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee to give them a number of various things that can 
be done to increase our missile production, and we arecomplying. We 
have a number of alternatives that can be undertaken, all of which 
will be presented by the Secretary of Defense. 


GENERAL WHITE SATISFIED WITH FUNDING FOR MISSILES IN 1960 BUDGET 


Senator Jounson. Is it fair for the committee to conclude that you, 
as the Chief of the United States Air Force, are satisfied with the 
funds requested, so far as missiles are concerned, in the 1960 budget? 

General Wuire. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. If we do not fight a ground war and if all par- 
ticipants would be defeated in a nuclear war, what force can we inter- 
pose in Germany and Berlin, if it comes to force? 

General Wurre. I feel there has been a great downgrading of our 
manned bomber force. The missile is a romantic and exotic piece of 
equipment that has caught the public imagination, but I, for one, am 
not prepared to stake the existence of this Nation on missiles. We 
must go ahead with them. 

Senator Jonnson. If you had a nuclear war, though, regardless of 
whether it involved missiles or bombers, is it not your feeling that it 
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would be a pretty bad thing for all of us, that all of us would wind up 
being destroyed ¢ 

General Wurre. I certainly do, sir, but I am absolutely certain that 
in the strategic forces today we have a preponderance over the Soviet 
Union, 

Senator Jounson. Is it not the feeling of a good many people in 
authority, though, that all participants in a nuclear war would be 
defeated ? 

General Wurre. I think nuclear war is something that is horrible 
and difficult to contemplate, but I am afraid that it is the sort of thing 
that civilization is faced with, and the answer to the overall question 
I certainly do not have that feeling, sir. 


AT THE PRESENT TIME WE CAN PREVAIL 


Senator Jounson. So you do not have the answer to that question. 

Assuming the military operation in Berlin would be limited, do 
you have enough strength to carry out your mission in Berlin and in 
some other spot in the world like Korea where trouble might break out 
simultaneously ? 

General Wurre. It would depend a great deal on the situation. 
[ Deleted. | 

Senator Jonnson. You would think, though. [ Deleted. | 

General Wuirte. [ Deleted. | 

Iam sure at the present time we can prevail. 

Senator JoHnson. Using a reasonable standard of judgment, do you 
have the manpower and equipment to meet the foreseeable contingen- 
cies in carrying out the announced foreign policy of this country? 

General Wuire. In every respect I feel that the U.S. military 
forces are adequate to carry out national policy. 

Senator Jonnson. So your answer to that question is that you do 
feel, using a reasonable standard of judgment, that you, as the Chief 
of the Air Force, have the manpower and the equipment necessary 
to see that our foreign policy is carried out ? 

General Wuitr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator JoHNson. Would you have any trouble finding an effective 
and efficient and economical use for more men and more equipment in 
the Air Force? 

General Wuire. Like any military man, Mr. Chairman, we always 
want more. 

Senator Jonnson. I understand that. That is not my question. 

General Wuire. Could I use more money ? 

Senator JoHnson. Could you use additional men, money, or equip- 
ment efficiently, economically, and effectively ? 

General Wurre. The only word there that I would have trouble 
with is “economically.” If you mean—when you put “economically” 
and “efficiently” together, I have trouble in differentiating. If youask 
me, is it an economical thing for the Nation as a whole to have more 
Armed Forces at this time, my answer would be “no”. 

Senator JoHnson. And you do not think it is essential and 
necessary? - 

General Wurre. I do not think so. 

Senator JoHnson. What defense do we have against the Soviet 
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General Wurre. We have noneat the present time. 

Senator JoHNnson. Is it possible to develop such a defense ? 

General Wurre. The scientists say that it is, and ARPA is work- 
ing very hard with the Army as the executive agent on an active anti- 
ballistic missile. 

Senator Jounson. Yesterday, General Taylor said that we need 
Nike-Zeus and the Nike-Zeus can provide such a defense, Do you 
agree ? 

. ANTIMISSILE MISSILE: NOT READY FOR PRODUCTION 


General Wuitr. I agree that it should be carried on with the maxi- 
mum effort possible in “the research and dev elopment stage. But it is 
certainly, in my opinion, not ready to go into production as a weapon. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think that Nike-Zeus could provide such 
a defense ? 

General Wuite. I can only say that I hope it will, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Cannon said yesterday that he was in- 
formed while visiting the BMD in California that there is no defense 
against ICBM’s. What comment do you have to make about that? 

General Wuirter. Not being a scientist, sir, I cannot give a very pre- 
cise and technical ev aluation, but I think that it is perfectly obvious 
to the layman such as me that a missile warhead coming above the 
atmosphere at 16,000 to 20,000 miles an hour and going through the 
atmosphere, a small thing about that big around, we will say ‘[indi- 
eating], which will be at supersonic speeds even when it comes into 
the atmosphere, is going to be an exceedingly difficult thing to hit 
under any technology. [ Deleted. | 

I cannot say it is impossible, but I am certainly convinced, even 
as a layman, that it is going to be one of the most difficult technical 
feats ever accomplished, if we do it. 

On the other hand, I think it is an absolutely vital thing that we do 
everything we can to get such a weapon. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Now, it could be that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion between ‘the Army and the Air Force on this mat- 
ter. I rather gather from General Taylor’s testimony and from Sena- 
tor Cannon’s impression based on his briefing at BMD, that there 
might be. All I want to get from you as an expert that I look to for 
counsel, is to see whether it is worth spending billions of dollars to 
continue the Nike-Zeus program. And your answer is “Yes”? 

General Wuire. I am perfectly open with the Senator on that, and 
any other question you ask. 

Senator JoHnson. I hope so, too, and I am so open that I want some 
advice, and Iam trying to get it. 


WE SHOULD CONTINUE DEVELOPMENT OF ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


General Wurte. All right, sir, I will gladly give it to you. 

I think that to attain such a weapon is vitally necessary. I think 
that to say we should spend large sums of money to produce a weapons 
system and deploy it under the present state of our technical knowl- 
edge would plobabby be a great waste of money, because I do not think, 
from what we know about it today, that it would be effective. 

But we must put the money in developing the thing, and when we 
foresee that it is going to work, then we should do it. 
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That is where perhaps the Army and the Air Force have some differ. 
ence. The Army is more optimistic about the capability than we are, 

Senator Jounson. But you are sufficiently optimistic that you want 
to continue it ? 

General Wurre. I want to continue the R. & D. on that and every 
other valid approach to the problem. 

Senator Jounson. Do you believe that we may have to use force 
in keeping the Berlin supply lines open ? 

General Wurre. I think that if it is the national decision that we 
stay in Berlin and that the Russians—— 

Senator Jounson. That decision has been made; hasn’t it? Didn't 
the President say we will not give an inch ? 

General Wuire. I believe that it has. Therefore, we must use 
whatever means are necessary in order to carry out our national 
decision. 

Senator Jonnson. General, I want to get some advice. Do you 
believe we may have to use force? Yesorno? 


HE THINKS WE MAY HAVE TO USE FORCE 


General Wuire. Yes, I do,sir. Wemay have to. 

Senator Jounson. What kind of force? 

General Wuire. [Deleted.] 

Senator Jonnson. Do you think some of that force would essen- 
tially be ground forces, particularly in the early stages before you 
press the button ? 

General Wuire. I would assume that the first action will be, if 
there be action, between ground forces. 

Senator Jounson. So if it is the ground, we need adequate ground 
forces. 

General Wuire. It doesn’t take much to do that, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I am not asking you that. I am asking you about 
adequate ground forces.. Do you think we have adequate ground 
forces? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. At what point, General, would we have to go to 
general war in your opinion ? 

General Wurre. I would say at the point that [deleted]. 

Senator Jounson. My time is up, but I have two brief questions 
that I would like for you to comment on as briefly as you can while 
you are talking about our using force. 

What would the enemy be doing in the meantime? 

General Wurre. [Deleted.] 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jounson. How effectively do you believe they could hit the 
United States? 

GREAT DAMAGE WOULD ENSUE 


General Wurrr. I think they could do under any circumstances great 
damage to the United States, particularly if they strike first. 

Senator Jouwson. If the Berlin corridor is shut off, do you have the 
capacity tosupply Berlin by air? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted.]} 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Senator Bridges. 
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Senator Bringes. Do you have any evidence, General White. 
[Deleted. | 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Bripers. Assuming the outbreak of a war, what is your 
conception of the role of the tactical Air Force ? 

General Wuire. The first effort of the tactical Air Force—in tactical 
forces I am including Air Defense forces. Perhaps I should limit it 
to nurely the tactical strike forces. 

Their primary job will be to knock out the enemy tactical forces, 
and that you do to the best of your ability by striking him on his 
airbase. Failing that, you get him in the air. Simultaneously we 
must support the Army where it is engaged in what we call interdic- 
tion and close support. 

Senator Brivces. In your opinion, General White, do the Soviets 
sufficiently respect our SAC capabilities and other capabilities so that 
you, in your judgment, believe that they would not allow this situa- 
tion to deteriorate into a general war ? 

General Wnirr. I feel very strongly that the Soviets have a great 
fear of onr Strategic Air Command. I could be wrong about it. 
They could miscalculate. They could say “we will go into it anyhow 
because we thrive on chaos,” but their intelligence is very good and 
Tam sure they are aware of the great strength that we have. They 
do have the possibility of one advantage, and that is of striking first. 

Senator Brincss. Is their intelligence better than ours? 

General Whiter. IT am sure it is, sir. I have always said that I 
thought the thing that would bother the Soviets most would be trying 
to determine what was the truth and what was not the truth from all 
the things that were pnblished in this country. 

Senator Briners. [ Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

General Wurre. I think that we can fight successfully a number 
of limited wars at one time, but it depends on where and what nation 
isinvolved. [Deleted.] 

Senator Brinces. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis, General White, recapitulating, very briefly to 
what you said about the Nike-Zeus. As T understand it, you think 
that research and development ought to continue on at the greatest 
General Wurtre. The highest priority. 

Senator Stennis. But no production now; is that correct ? 

General Wuirte. No production now. 

Senator Stennis. All right, no production and no building of the 
basic factors that lead to production, is that correct ? 

General Wutre. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. General, I certainly don’t want to trv to dwell 
on words, but I really don’t understand this situation. The Presi- 
dent has said that the policy is not to give an inch, and I don’t raise 
this in a critical vein. Then he said “no ground war.” I haven’t care- 
fully read the papers this morning, but that is the way I understood 
what he said yesterday. 

Without asking you to comment on that, but just taking those as 
a starting point, you say you must have the resolution to carry 
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through and that is correct, of course. Interpreting those the best 
you can as one of our experts on this subject, just what does that leave 
except nuclear war ? 

General Wurre. I don’t think it leaves anything. I am certainly 
not trying to interpret anything the President said. 

Senator Srennis. No; I don’t call on you to interpret that. Just 
take it as a starting point. 


WE COULD NOT COMPETE WITH RUSSIA IN A CONVENTIONAL WAR 


General Wurre. It must be clear that the United States with its 
population cannot hope to compete with the Soviet Union and its 
population in a ground or a conventional weapon war, and you can 
make that analogy even more startling I think if you project yourself 
10 years or 5 years or 20 years in the future when the 500 or 600 
million Chinese are perhaps integrated. It is a physical impossibility 
for this country to stand up on a man-for-man basis. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, but where does that leave us now, in this 
Berlin crisis, and that is what the people are concerned about at the 
moment. Where does that leave us with reference to the Berlin crisis, 
if there is going to be no retreating of so much as an inch and no 
ground war but still we must have the firm resolve to carry through? 

General Wurre. It can lead to a general war with the Soviet Un- 
ion, in my opinion. 

Senator Stennis. You say it may lead to that. Is there no inter- 
mediate step, as you visualize it ? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted.] 

Senator Stennis. And you are not preparing for anything else? 

General Wurre. There is nothing else we can prepare for—I mean 
from a military point of view. Now negotiation, diplomatic arrange- 
ments. are something else. That is not my field. But from a mili- 
tary point of view in my opinion, there is nothing else you can do in 
the situation. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I want to know. I consider this 
just a private conversation with you. I am not going to make state- 
ments to the press about this. 

General Wurre. [| Deleted.] 

Senator Stennis. If I may repeat that question, then. [Deleted.] 

General Wurre. I don’t think there is anything else we can do. 

Senator Stennis. I want to stick to my question. Are we prepar- 
ing for anything else except a probing or general war, leaving your 
opinion aside, although I, of course, respect it very highly. 

Senator JonNnson. Will the Senator yield for a clarification? Mili- 
tary preparedness ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; military preparedness; we are preparing by 
negotiations, but you are talking about military preparedness. 

General Wurre. I would say we are prepared for negotiations, I 
think we are prepared to go as far as we can with, shall we say, con- 
ventional weapons, but the distance that we can go with conventional 
weapons is very short in distance and in time, in my opinion. 

Senator Stennis. Well,as far aswecan. [Deleted.] 

General Wurte. We have-an entire U.S. Army over there. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Wuire. The 7th Army. [Deleted.] 
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But on the basis that we cannot match the Soviet Union on a man- 
for-man basis, you don’t get very far with that type of thing. 

Senator Stennis. I see my time is up. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronsratt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Following up 
just one question, General White, along with what Senator Stennis 
said, I get the impression that if force is to be used in Berlin, it will 
ultimately lead to a general war without any question. We can’t 
have anything else. 

General Wurre. I feel that if the Russians—if we are determined 
and they are determined, then I think you can only settle such a dis- 
pute by a war, and if it is something that we have to do, then what else 
can you do but general war ? 


UNSUITABILITY OF ALL-OUT GENERAL WAR 


Senator SatronsraLy. And that means all-out weapons? 

General Wuire. All-out warfare. 

Senator SaLToOnsTa.L. Strategic as well as ground forces. Now 
may I turn my questioning to a little bit different line? 

You stated that you could lift * * * men in * * * daysand * * * 
tons of cargoin * * * days. 

General Wuire. I think that is also * * * days, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. What? 

General Wurre. That is also * * * days, the cargo. 

Senator SatronsraLL. * * * days. If you do that, will it interfere, 
in any way, with what you want to do to move and prepare your 
Strategic Air Force ? 

General Wurre. No, sir. The Strategic Air Force deployments are 
in addition to that capability. 

Senator SauronstaLtt. My memory of previous testimony in other 
years was to the effect that the Air Force would move its own equip- 
ment, move its own forces, move its own logistics and would be pre- 
pared to move the Army logistics and the Army men after they had 
made their own M-day preparations. 

General Wurre. That is on the basis of M-day and D-day coincid- 
ing, which is the most difficult situation, and the strategic air move- 
ments would be exclusive of this, we can make those in addition. It is 
fair to say that with the longer range bombers, with the jet tankers 
and so on, the SAC requirement for airlift has come down a great 
deal. 

Senator SautronsraLi. And those plans coincide with those of the 
Army ¢ 

General Wurre. This is under the worst situation. 


ARMY AND AIR FORCE VIEWS ON AIRLIFT 


Senator SauronstaLu. Also there has been testimony in the past 
where the Army and the Air Force apparently differ on the priority 
of the airlift or of greater airlift than we have now for transport 
purposes. The Air Force, as I recall it, places a number of things 
like strategic bombers, bases and so on ahead of further airlift. Gen- 
eral Taylor certainly places greater airlift in a very high priority. 

. General Wurre. I have difficulty reconciling that, because the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, of which General Taylor is a member, have stated that 
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they have never made a greater statement of requirements on the Air 
Force for airlift than we have now. Now there are a great many 

ple in the Army who would like to have more airlift. So would the 
Air Force like to have more airlift. It would be a very fine thing. 
But you should not expect to have everything. 

Now you mentioned priorities. Frankly I think that the strategie 
forces are the No. 1 thing that this Nation must have, and following 
that probably air defense and defenses against ballistic missiles, 
Airlift is a desirable thing, but we need—lI dislike the words “Bal- 
anced Force” because balanced to me ought to be balanced against 
the enemy rather than balances among your own requirements, but 
we must have an adequate amount of each type of air, land, and sea 
forces. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. Just two more very brief questions within 
my time. You still have full confidence in the use, in the time of 
emergency, of our air bases on foreign soil ? 

Are you relying on them to the same extent ? 

General Wurre. We are relying on them less and less as we get the 
jet tankers and as we get more of the long-range, the latest version 
of the B-52 [deleted] while I don’t minimize the requirement for 
overseas bases, it is less than it was a few years ago, and the question 
of their availability in time of war I can only say that the more we 
have overseas, and we have a good many, the more difficult it is going 
to be for the enemy to knock them out. 

Many of them are in areas where indigenous personnel if they should 
overturn their presently friendly governments to the United States 
would have difficulty in besbitig them. 

Senator Satronstauy. But you are keeping them up? 

General Wurre. We are keeping them up; yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTatu. You are keeping them manned and equipped? 

General Wuirr. And we actually have units on rotation in practi- 
cally all of them. 

Senator Satronstatu. Just one final question. Do you believe that 
the tactical defenses of this country are going to be more and more 
in missiles than in planes? It is my understanding that the tactical 
planes for the defense of the country are becoming less and less of a 
requirement. 

yeneral Wurrr. The tactical, Senator? 

Senator Sauronstauu. The defensive tactical planes. Isn’t that the 
right use of the word ? 

Senator Stennis. Fighters? 


DEPENDENCE ON INTERCEPTORS FOR SOMETIME TO COME 


Senator Sautonstatu. Yes, fighter planes, interceptors. 

General Wurre. Well, I believe—I don’t foresee it for a long time 
but I think the exclusive dependence on missiles in any field is more 
likely to come sooner in air defense than in any other field. But I 
still think that we are going to require manned interceptors for a long 
time to come. There are two good reasons. One is we can’t foresee a 
missile now that is going to have a very long range, 400 to 450 miles 
for the Bomarc is about the maximum we see. it would be a very 
fine thing if we have a fighter as we are now designing if it can get 
out at the speed of Mach 3 out to 1,000 miles. That will enable you 
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tointercept an enemy that penetrates the DEW line in very short order, 

Senator Satronsratt. And those defenses you are maintaining. 
You are building, maintaining, and developing our tactical inter- 
ceptors? 

General Wuite. We are continuing with the manned intercepter 
in future years. We have none in the fiscal 1960 budget, because there 
is nothing between the F-106 and the F-—108, which is in the devel- 
opmental stage, that is enough better to make us want to buy it. 

So we are omitting them this year, but we are putting a great deal 
Semians of the F-108. 

Senator SauronstauL. Thank you, sir; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. General White, just before he came back from 
Europe, General Eisenhower said he needed 50 divisions in Europe by 
1952 and 96 divisions ultimately. 

He said that in April 1952; do you know why he now thinks twenty- 
one anda third is right ? 

General Wurre. I don’t think it is proper for me to try to second- 
guess the President, but I should think the development of atomic 
weapons would have a great deal to do with that point. 

Senator Syminetron. We had atomic weapons then, didn’t we? 

General Wurre. I don’t think we had them in suitable sizes and 
versatility of use at that time, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Now you said “second-guess the President.” 
By law, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are advisers not only to the Secre- 
tary of Defense but also to the President, are they not? 

reneral Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. When is the last time you went over in detail 
the problems of national security with the President ? 

General Wuire. I would guess about 2 to 3 months ago, sir. 


{ Deleted. } 
FACTORS REDUCING MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Symineton. You think this change in the number of divi- 
sions required is because of the nuclear development; is that right ? 

General Wuirr. From where I sit, without any regard to and rela- 
tion to what the President has said, because I don’t think I should com- 
ment on that, but my own thought is that tactical and small atomic 
weapons have radically changed the manpower requirement. 

Senator Symrneton. You say that tactical small atomic weapons 
are the reason. Now let me ask this question. Recently have you 
recommended to the Department of Defense any increase in the dis- 
persal of intercontinental ballistic missiles? 

General Wurrer. I think all we did was clear it with the Department 
of Defense, because within our own funds we were able to finance this 
year’s portion of a different concept in the deployment of the later 
Atlas missile squadrons. 

Senator Syminoron. It is good when you can do the job and still stay 
within the guidelines. But if you cleared the actions, you recom- 
mended it, didn’t you? 

General Wuirte. I think we just said we were going to do it. 

Senator Symineton. You just said what? 

General Wurire. That we have taken or are taking this step. 
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Senator Symineron. You would not take it unless you approved it, 
is that right ? 

General Wurre. Well, I suppose it adds up to—it is a little bit 
different in presenting a recommendation and saying “Please approve 
this” to saying “We are going to do this,” which says parenthetically 
“if you don’t object.” 

Senator Symrineton. I think that clears it up a bit. 


HARDENING OF ICBM BASES 


The next thing I would like to ask is have you approved or notified 
or recommended any change in the programs for hardening the inter- 
continental ballistic missile bases in recent days or weeks? 

General Wuire. We have given a great deal of thought to the possi- 
bility of hardening Atlas sites and we have included a change to — 
hardening of some of the Atlas sites after the first ———-, which are 
so far along and involve a number of technical changes, so it is not 
feasible on this time scale to make the change. And here again it is 
essentially an Air Force internal affair, shall we say? 

Senator Symineton. General, I trust you will see that as much of 
this testimony is declassified as possible so the American people can 
know what is being done. Now, let me repeat my questtion. Has 
there been any recommendation, notification, or approval for any 
change in the program for hardening of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile bases in recent days? 

General Wuire. Let me just verify the hardening. I am correct, 
sir. | Deleted. | 

Senator Symrneron. So you have decided or recommended or ap- 
proved an increase in the program for the hardening of the ICBM 
bases in recent days ? 

General Wut. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. Have you asked for any increase in produc- 
tion of intercontinental ballistic missiles in recent days ? 

General Wurre. No, sir, only to this extent: That we have recom- 
mended a certain speedup in the development and the preproduction 
status of the Minuteman missile. The Secretary of Defense has been 
required by one of the congressional committees to state all the vari- 
ations, all the possibilities for an increase in ICBM, and we have pre- 
sented such a picture to the Secretary of Defense to date without a 
recommendation, and that is for him to give through this congres- 
sional committee. 

Senator Symineton. Let me see if I understand what you are say- 
ing. You are asking for more money for development of the Minute- 
man, but you are not asking for any increased production on either 
the Atlas or the Titan; is that correct ? 


NO INCREASE SOUGHT FOR ATLAS OR TITAN 


General Wurre. We are not asking at this time; we have not asked 
for an increase in either Atlas or Titan. 

We have presented data on what could be done, and we have rec- 
ommended a speedup in the R. and D. and the preproduction of the 
Minuteman, and if I am not:mistaken, to be financed within Air Force 
budget limitations this year. 
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We have not had an approval, as yet, for additional funds required 
for this Minuteman speedup in the 1960 budget. 

Senator Symineron. You asked for it but you have not received 
approval of it. 

General Wuire. We have not got approval of it as of now. 

Senator Symineron. How did you handle the request you presented 
for increased production of the ICBM? Did you present it with a 
recommendation for it or against it, or did you present it and say you 
did not care what they did about it ? 

General Wurre. As of this date, sir, we have simply given the data 
to the Secretary of Defense to present to the congressional com- 
mittee. 

Senator Symineron. Did you do that at his request or did you do it 
on your own ? 

eneral Wuire. We did that at his request, sir. Actually there 
were simultaneous requests. I know the Air Force was requested by 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee to come up with exactly 
the same data and at the same time they asked the Secretary of 
Defense for it. 

Senator Stennis. I am sorry, your time is up, sir. Senator Bart- 
lett # 

IMPRESSING THE RUSSIANS 


Senator Barrierr. General White, I am going to ask you to read 
the Russian mind, although I believe you have already suggested that 
this may not be the easiest thing todo. [ Deleted. | 

General Wuire. [Deleted.| It is going on the basis of our global 
strategic airstrike power and the combination of all our forces. 

But I don’t think that manpower alone is going to impress the 
Russians. I think that will impress them the least of anything. 

Senator Barrierr. Just one more question, General. In respect to 
the airlift to Europe, what percentage of the transports employed 
would be Air Force, Army or Navy planes, and what percentage from 
the civil fleet ? 

General Wuire. I think I have—you mean [ deleted }. 

Senator Bartierr. To transport 20,000, say ? 

General Wurire. Troops? 

Senator Bartierr. Yes. 

General Wuirr. I have the breakdown here, sir. It will take me 
just a second to find it. ———— would be MATS, and TAC aircraft 
and ———— would be Civil Reserve Air Fleet. This is as of a recent 
date. Itisnot today but it is recent. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, General. I have no further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Senator Engle, do you have 
any questions ? 

Senator Ener. Please, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I am not rushing anyone, but we are going’ to 
have to recess pretty soon unless the general can stay over and’ be 
back at. 2:30. 

Senator Enaie. [| Deleted. | 

General Wurirr. We constantly think of those things; Senator. 


[Deleted.] : 
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Senator Enete. The solution that I suggest is one mentioned here 
yesterday by Senator Case of New Jersey, in which he said that we 
are probably silly for not undertaking to prepare ourselves to defend 
Europe with conventional forces. 

I cannot see any other way out of it, and we have not done it. 

General Wurre. I think there is a fallacy in that. 

Senator Ener. Would you point it out? 

General Wurrr. You cannot defend Europe with conventional 
forces. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington, you said that you have more 
questions. I will yield to Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Just a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I yield to you, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Senator. 

General White, you can say anything you believe, regardless of 
repercussions. 

General Wurre. I feel free to do so, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If it was your decision based on all the things 
you have to consider as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, would you 
increase the production of ICBM’s? 

General Wurre. Like any military man, I would always like to have 
more forces. 


SHOULN NOT INCREASE FIRST GENERATION BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Senator Symtneaton. I did not ask you that. I asked you, based on 
the situation in the world today, do you think we should increase 
the amount of ICBM production in order to help keep the country 
secure ? 

General Wurre. I certainly do when we get the next generation mis- 
sile. I think we should go out for that just as fast as we can. But 
I have a very grave question that it would make good sense to increase 
the large first generation liquid-fueled ballistic missiles. 

Senator Symrneron. Would your answer be that you would not do 
it, or that you do not know, or that you would do it? 

General Wurre. I would say that it is not vital, in my opinion, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Based on the same premise of world condi- 
tions, would you increase the production of the B-52? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The KC-—135 tankers? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. The B-58’s? 

General Wurre. I would like to have seen the B-58’s go to a higher 
production rate. [Deleted.] 

I would like to get more B-47’s out of inventory sooner. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you. 

Now, my next question has to do with some questions which were 
asked you by Senator Stennis. [Deleted.] 

General Wurre. { Deleted. ] 

Senator Symineron. So, to be sure that I understand you, unless 
we want to adopt a policy of massive retaliation, another name for 
which is hydrogen bomb warfare, we have no way today to protect 
ourselves against the Soviet Communists. 

General Wurre. [Deleted.] 
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Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chair suggests we take a recess now until 2:30. I understand 

ou will be back, General. 

General Wuite. I can be, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
yene at 2:30 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Stennis (presiding). The committee will please come to 
order. 

Senator Johnson expects to be at the hearing shortly. Mr. Weisl 
has some questions. We have all questioned General White once, and 
I believe it is again counsel’s turn to question General White. 

I may say for the benefit of the committee members who were not 
here at the close of this morning’s session that because we were unable 
to finish with General White this morning, we canceled General Twin- 
ing’s appearance this afternoon, and will ask General Twining to 
appear before the committee at a later date. 

Allright, if we may have quiet, please. 

General White, we are glad to have you back, sir, and regret this 
slight delay. 

Mr. Weisl will proceed. 

Mr. Wrist. General White, I believe you testified this morning 
that you were satisfied with the present status of your command. 

General Wuire. Correct, sir. 

Mr. West. It appears, sir, that you requested $2,100 million 
more for the fiscal year 1960 budget than was allotted to you. Why 
did you make that request? + ~ 4: 

General Wuire. I believe it is $1 billion, roughly. 

Mr. Wetst. Sir? 

General Wurre. I believe the difference is roughly $1 billion, and 
not 2. 

Mr. Weist. $2.1 billion is the difference. 

General Wurre. It is expenditures versus NOA—both figures are 
correct. 

Mr. Wrist. Yes. 

General Wuire. Well, there are changes constantly. Remember, 
the budgetary process takes almost a year. We are working on the 
1961 budget right now. The various changes, plus some things that 
were disallowed, account for the difference. 

Now, examples are, the nuclear propelled aircraft was reduced in 
scope, thus reducing some of the money. The production rate of the 
F-105’s for the Tactical Air Command reached a situation where we 
recognized that they were not going to be able to meet their schedules, 
so we reduced the budget request by that amount when we got down 


to the finale. 


REDUCTION OF BOMARC AND B-58 PROGRAMS 


The BOMARC program was cut down; and about $400 million in 
public works was taken out. 


387855—59——7 
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The B-58 rate of production was cut back. A series of things like 
that which added up to the difference of about $1 billion in expendi- 
tures for the year. 

Mr. Wetst. What about the other $1.1 billion ? 

General Wurrte. That, it was in new obligating authority. It adds 
up to the same thing. 

Mr. Wetst. When you made the request for the budget—— 

General Wuire. They looked like firm requirements, but for the 
reasons I have stated they were either disallowed or we voluntarily 
took them out because they were no longer feasible or sensible things 
to have in the budget. 

Mr. West. What did you voluntarily take out that you thought 
was not sensible or not feasible ? 

General Wurre. Well, I can’t cite specifics from memory, but we 
went along, there were reviews by a great many agencies within the 
Air Force, and a series of conferences with the Secretary of Defense, 
Here the budget officer has the complete listing here. 

We cancelled the Goose, for example, and that was—— 

Mr. Wertst. That was not in your budget, was it ? 

General Wuire. It was in the original amount. 

oe% West. But didn’t you put the Goose funds into the Minute- 
man 

General White. Not in just exactly—well, I am going to have to 
ask General Friedman to explain the machinations of this budget 
adjustment. 

Senator Stennis. All right, General. 

General Frrepman. There were two actions. We considered the 
1959 and 1960 budgets as an entity, Mr. Chairman. [ Deleted.] 

Mr. Wetst. Now, General White, if you were satisfied with those 
cuts of $2.1 billion, why did you have reservations about the budget 
which you gave to this committee at our last hearing 2 or 3 weeks ago, 
and sent to the committee about a week ago? 


ADJUSTMENT OF VIEWS WHEN TWO HATS ARE WORN 


General Wurrr. I have difficulty with that question, Mr. Weisl. 
I am sort of a schizophrenic, I guess. As Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force I wear one kind of a hat, and as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
another. 

As a service chief, I am always trying to get the best I can for my 
service. I am always trying to make sure that we have the most 
efficient, best Air Force possible. 

Now in doing so, obviously there are some things that are vital, 
some things that you can say are highly important, some things that 
are desirable, and occasionally, I regret to say, some things that 
maybe are just a little bit fat. None of those things were ever in the 
budget. But the commanders come in with ideas, and we have to put 
them together. 

Now when I go down to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, then as I look 
as one member of this corporate body across the board, for instance, 
when we are talking about air, I have to take in consideration at that 
point what contributions Naval Air makes to the overall picture, what 
contribution does the Marine Air make to the picture, what con- 
tribution does the Army Air make to the picture. 
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The same way in other fields. When we talk about ground forces, 
[ like to look at the Marines and see what they add to the overall 

ound force capability. 

So when, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1 make a state- 
ment that there is no serious gap in our defense posture, I am 

rfectly sincere about it. 

On the other had, I still have reservations that there are things 
that I consider to be highly desirable, thought I certainly can’t say 
yital requirements in the Air Force. oe 

Mr. West. Then you didn’t consider ‘as vital the $2.1 billion that. 
was cut from your recommendation ? 

General Wurre. I cannot say vital. I can cite some examples of 
the more important ones, and my own estimate of the degree of 
importance. 

me of the prime ones was the cutback in the Bomarc program.. 
The Bomarc is an unpiloted supersonic fighter interceptor. It is the 
first of that type of guided missile for air defense purposes. 

Now we had to cut back, or rather, stretch out the completion of 
Bomare sites. We can only do 19 of them under the program that 
the Secretary of Defense finally approved. This was established as 
a specific proposition instead of 29. 

Deleted. | 
Mr. West. I don’t think Senator Stennis would agree with that. 


HE WOULD GO FASTER ON. NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


General Wuire. [Deleted.] Now another one is the nuclear pro- 
pelled aircraft. These are specific things that were put up. I am not 
ascientist, but I feel that it would be possible to go faster by taking 
some svenleted risk toward producing a useful nuclear-propelled 
aircraft. 

The scientists feel otherwise. I think they feel about the nuclear 
propelled aircraft pretty much as I do about the Nike-Zeus, that is, 
something that we ought to put considerable research on, but which 
we are not ready to proceed to a full weapons system development 
and test program. 

Well, 1 would like to see it. It would be a valuable contribution 
because here is an aircraft that will have unlimited endurance upon 
which we can mount airborne missiles. [Deleted.] It is something 
looking down the road. 

Here, again, there are other things we can do in the meantime. I 
personally would like to see it done faster, but I cannot say it is vital. 

Mr. Wrist. Now what percentage of our Strategic Air Command 
consists of B-47’s ? 

General Wurire. Roughly threefourths at this moment, sir. 

Mr. Weisu. Three-fourths of our SAC, and I believe you testified 
that the B-47 present certain [deleted] problems 

General Wuirr. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Of a critical nature, and that you recommended that 
speed was essential to replace those planes, and that the replacement 
of those planes was not in the budget. 

Do you consider that vital or not vital ? 

General Wuirr. I said that I agree with every statement you have 
made, except the inference that the B-47 must go out immediately. 
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Now, the B-47, all of these high-performance jet bombe 
presumed to have, and the strength of the B-47 bits indicated thks 
there is a point after so many thousand flying hours [deleted], 

Now these [deleted ]. 

Mr. Wrist. Well, do you consider that the present budget gives 
you sufficient alternate planes for the B-47’s as they wear out 


CONSIDERS B-47 OF LITTL® VALUE 


General Wurre. It does, with the understanding that the B47 
every year is relatively less capable against enemy defenses than jt 
was when we first got them. 

Now, I still think it is a competent airplane with the techniques 
we have for [deleted], variations in tactics and with many other 
things we have in getting to the enemy, we feel that the B-47 has a 
useful life of a good many years yet, but obviously the faster you 
phase them out the more efficient the more modern your force is. 

I would not say that phasing out the B-47’s at a greater rate than we 
are is at thistime vital. It is desirable. 

Mr. Wrist. What has your accident rate been with the B-47’s? 

General Wurre. I can’t quote a figure. I can say it is very low, 
and I would be quite proud to present it, but I can’t name it off- 
hand. I can say in general, in spite of the all-jet air force we have 
now in the combat field, we have the lowest accident rate in our 
history. 

Mr. West. You had certain reservations with reference to Air 
Force military construction, and I believe that in your letter you 
referred to the Air Force military construction program as marginal 
in the present budget. 

General Wuire. I think I referred to the O. & M. account as mar- 
ginal. Perhaps I would apply the same to public works. 

Mr. Wetst. These were your words, “The Air Force military con- 
struction program is marginal in terms of support-type of facilities, 
and does not provide for the cumulative and growing deficit in many 
equally important areas.” 

General Wurre. You have asked me to be quite frank, and I would 
like to be, if I may. 

I feel that the Congress sometimes finds glamour items having an 
appeal; missiles, supersonic aircraft, esoteric types of weapons. But 
our plan to—— 

_ Mr. West. It wasn’t Congress that cut this budget down; it was 
the Defense Department. 

General Wurre. Well, both. I am doing a little propaganda now, 
too, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Weis. All right. 


LIVING AND RECREATION FACILITIES NEED IMPROVEMENT 


General Wurre. The living conditions—after all, any military force 
is no better than the people that run it, and where we have limited 
funds in construction, for example, obviously we must, as a matter 
of duty, put first priority on what we call the operational facilities, 
the runways, the hangars, the storage, weapons storage, the sites for 
radar, for communications, so that gets first priority. 

But the things that get left out sometimes are renovation or replace- 
ment of aging barracks where our people live, of chapels, airmen’s 
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clubs, officers’ clubs, a number of the things that make life worth while 
so that we can keep our people in and have a more professional force. : 

Now, that is one of the major items in the construction program 
that went out. 

There are other things that were cut. back also. 

Mr. Weist. But that was taken out of the budget that the Defense 
Department 

eneral Wuitr. Went out of the budget. 

Mr. Wrist. That the Defense Department proposed to Congress. 

General Wuite. But one of the reasons they cut those things out 
because if they send them over here, they very often get crossed, too, 
so they are a little cagey about 

Mr. West. Yes, but they didn’t send that over to the Congress, 
did they ? 

General Wurre. They didn’t send this one over here; no, sir. But 
based on experience, they realized there are certain kinds of items 
that are not going to sell. So when they are struggling to hold the 
badget down, they take the unglamorous items out first, because they 
might as well do it. 

Mr. Weis. You also stated in your letter—are you through, Gen- 
eral White ? 

General Wuite. Yes, sir; on that one. 

Mr. Wrist. You also stated in your letter that— 

In fiscal year 1960, the Air Force operations and maintenance funding is 
minimal, and will require deferral of certain programs which it would be 
desirable, and in some cases more economical, to accomplish with fiscal year 
1960 funds. 

Will you explain that reservation to the committee, please ? 

General Wuire. A good example is what we call the IRAN, “In- 
spection and Repair as Necessary” of aircraft. After a certain num- 
ber of hours experience has indicated to us that a given type of engine 
requires overhaul on an average of so many hundreds of hours. 

The O. and M. funds are those, among other applications, that take 
care of the expense of this overhaul. Because we are short in this 
particular field, it means that we are going to run certain engines in 
certain, shall we say, lesser priority type aircraft a longer period than 
our technical experience indicates is the optimum, That is anexample 
of what I mean by minimal. 

Mr. Weist. Are you through ? 

General Wuire. Well, then there is the usual repair of roads on 
an airbase, they need “dental” work sometimes; you can still get over 
the road but they have holesin them. They damage vehicles, not only 

rivate vehicles but Government vehicles, and a whole series of things 
ike that ; undoubtedly we have termites in some of our buildings that 
a little quick repair, if we had the money, would prevent maybe the 
whole building falling down. 
: That is an exaggeration, but it is an indication of the type of thing 
mean. 








DEFERRAL OF MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Wrist. What you are saying, General White, is that it really 
costs more money in the long run for the Government to defer this 
type of maintenance that if they did it now; is that correct? 
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General Wurrr. In general, and in many areas, and all presuppos. 
ing good management to make certain that the money is spent in thogg 
areas that are going to pay off most. 

Mr. West. Well, you have that good management, haven’t you! 

General Wurrr. Well, we hope so. 

Mr. Wretst. I believe I read, or heard an Air Force colonel state 
over television, that it costs the Air Force more money to repair old 
trucks than if they bought new ones. 

General Wnuire. I have not heard that, but I am not surprised if jp 
some cases that has not been true. It certainly has been the case in the 

ast. 
* Mr. Werst. Are there any other reservations, General White, that 
you had with reference to this budget that you think the committee 
oucht to consider? 

General Wurrr. I mentioned the B-47’s, the ANP, the Bomare, the 
construction, the M. and O. 

Mr. Wertst.. You don’t consider any of these vital ? 

General Wurre. I cannot classify them as vital, no, sir, and I think 
T have exvlained why. 

Mr. Wetst. But you do consider many of them in the long run more 
expensive than if they were taken care of now? 

General Warts. On nure economy, that is correct. 

Mr. Wersxt. Coming back to this proposition of all-out war, may I 
ask a question that I think Senator Engle covered, but on which some 
of the Senators and I did not quite hear your answer. [Deleted.] 

General Wurre. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Wertst.. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. 

Senator Stennts. Suppose we have a 5-minute rule the first time 
around, and mavbe a 10-minute rule the second time around. I be 
lieve that will help a little. 

T will ask » few very brief questions: 

General White, give us a thumbnail sketch of your information 
about the defenses against bomber attack in Russia. What defenses 
does Russia h»ve according to your intelligence? I have heard it 
said they had Moscow well defended so far as their weapons go, but 
the other areas of the countrv are not. 

General Wnarre. [Deleted.] 

Senator Stennis. What? 

General Wurre. [Deleted.] 

Senator Stennis. All right. What is your opinion now of your 
ability to penetrate those areas [deleted] with your bombers? 

General Wurrr. Of course. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 


WE COULD BOMB RUSSIAN TARGETS SUCCESSFULLY 


General Wnirr. * * * I have no question that we can bomb the 
targets successfully. 


Senator Srennis. Get through, so to speak, in appreciable numbers! 
General Wuarre. [Deleted.] 
Senator Stennis. All right. You feel confident of that—I don't 


mean to imply that you are overconfident, but you are very reasonably 
confident as 2 militarv man ? 


General Wurre. I feel very confident, 
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Senator Stennis. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. } 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Srennis. [Deleted.] 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. | a ae 

Senator Srennis. Well, why weaken and say it is a possibility? 
Why not just state it as a fact? You were emphatic in your first 
answer. Why not be as emphatic in this answer ? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Stennis. All right, which one would you choose? You 
made a choice now, which one would you defend ? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Stennis. I am not expecting anything out of you except the 
facts of life as you see them. 

General Wuite. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But I don’t see how your answers could be con- 
sistent, frankly. The smile on your face and your indirect answer 
suggest to me that you think that I was trying to get you to answer 
an industrial question. I just wanted to get the facts. 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Stennis. Well, I notice you do have some defenses down 
there. You are putting some of the Nike installations in. 

General Wuire. Sir, I feel that we have adequate defense there 
now, or I could not say that this was not a vital requirement. 

Senator Stennis. You reduced the Bomarc. You remember that 
the Congress asked that a choice be made between the Bomare and 
the Nike or that a review be made, and there was some small reduction 
inthe amount authorized. But has there ever been any real clear-cut 
choice made or any declaration made by the Department of Defense so 
far as you know on that point ? 

General Wurre. I don’t 

Senator Srennts. I have used up my time and I will pass. 

Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstatu. I would like to hear the answer. 

Senator Stennis. I think we had better go around. You are next. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Mr. Chairman, thank you, sir. 

I would just like to ask two questions of General White. 

The first question is this: that in answer to Mr. Weisl’s questions 
you stated that your original amounts exceeded the budget requests 

y something around $2.1 billion. But you are satisfied, even though 
having made those requests, with what you got from the budget. 

General Wutre. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SsttonstTauu. And you are satisfied — 

General Wuire. I am satisfied that no vital requirement was left 
out. 

Senator Sarronstatut. And that while some of the items that were 
left out will probably cost more because they aren’t being done now, 
nothing vital was omitted. 

General Wuire. That is right, sir. 

Senator Satronsratt. And that the amounts for your procurement 
are sufficient. 

General Wurre. Yes. 
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Senator Sautronstatu. And are you satisfied with the amounts for 
research and development ? 

General Wurre. We always would like to see more, but I think 
we have a very fair “cut” in our amount. 


DEFERRALS SEEN UNLESS CARE IS EXERCISED 


Senator Satronstati. We have had trouble in the last couple of 
years with your operations and maintenance budget. If the budget 
requests for the O. & M. are fulfilled by the Congress, do you have 
enough O. & M. this year so that you won’t have to cut down on your 
training flights and that sort of thing? 

General Wuire. I am sure we won’t have to do that, but we are 
going to have to be very careful. We are going to have to defer some 
of the depot overhauls; we are going to have to defer some minor re- 
pairs to bases, and similar types of action. 

Senator Satronstatu. You also stated to the counsel, or to Senator 
Stennis, that you believed you have, at the present time in your 
Strategic Air Command, the retaliatory power you believed was su- 
perior to the Russians, and was ample at this time. 

General Wurre. I have no question about that, as of this time, sir, 

Senator Satronstauu. One thing that disturbs me is as to whether 
we are going ahead fast enough with new weapons. Are you satis- 
fied with the progress being made with new weapons insofar as the 
Air Force is concerned ? 

General Wurrer. I am, sir, with the single change that we have al- 
ready requested a speedup in the missile—in the Minuteman pro- 
gram. I must agree that the more we have of anything as im- 
portant as that, the greater the insurance. 

For me to say they are vital, I cannot. 

Senator Sauronstaty. I know I have, and I believe every member 
of this committee who has heard him, his great respect for General 
Schriever. General Schriever is under your command; is he not? 

General Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Do you think General Schriever’s requests, 
as a whole, have been fulfilled so far as the Air Force is concerned! 

General Wurre. Generally. I think he made the statement that 
he felt we should have more of the big first generation missiles at this 
time. That is a matter of difference in judgment, but I think that 
is probably the only major item on which he has not been given a 
reasonable fulfillment of his requests. 


NO ALTERNATIVE TO ALL-OUT WAR IF WE FIGHT RUSSIANS 


Senator SatronsTau. [ Deleted. | 

Do I understand your testimony correctly, when you say that you 
believe that if there 1s a military attack or a military war which opens 
with relation to Berlin, and our position in Berlin, will result in pretty 
much of an all-out war—leave out the words “pretty much,” in an 
all-out war? 

General Wuire. I feel that in a military conflict with the Soviet 
Union there is no alternative to all-out war. 

Senator Sattonstauu. Say that again, please. 

General Wuire. In a military conflict with the Soviet Union, there 
is no alternative to all-out war. 
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Senator SALtronstatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. General White, as I remember, you said you 
did not think we should build any more ICBM’s because of the Min- 
uteman, is that right? 

General Wuirr. Well, not because of the Minuteman. Perhaps 
that is one way to put it. 

I think in view of the fact that the Minuteman is going to come 
along in time, and with the manned bomber forces, plus the ICBM’s 
that we have now programed, I consider that we wil make the grade 
unless we get intelligence that we don’t have now. 

Senator Syminecron. How many Minutemen have you got now? 

General Wurre. We have none, sir. 

Senator Symineton. How many will you have a year from now? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Symineton. How many will you have 2 years from now? 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symincron. How many will you have 3 years from now? 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Symineton. How many ? 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Syminaton. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symrnoaton. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wurrte. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symineron. Right. How many ICBM’s does intelligence 
estimate the Russians will have at thattime / 

General Wurre. Intelligence does not estimate the number they will 
have; they say the number they could have. 

Senator SymineTon. Secretary McElroy testified before this com- 
mittee, in.a classified hearing, and agreed to release it in a public hear- 
ing, that our defenses were based on what they may have, that we took 
into consideration the fact they may have them, they probably would 
have them. 

Let’s just say what they may have. 

General Wuire. | Deleted. ] 

Senator Symrneton. I think you will find in 3 years they will 
have * * *. Have you some figures on that? 

General Wuire. I don't think there is anything about [deleted | talk- 
ing about national intelligence. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s just take it year by year. In 1960, how 
many will they have? 

General Wurre. I will get the gospel, if I may. 

Senator Symineton. By the end of 1959, what will they have? 

General Wuirte. [ Deleted. ] 

Sentor Symineron. In 1962. Isthatas far as you go? 

General Wuirte. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You have no national intelligence beyond their 
capability in 1962 ? 

General Wuire. [Deleted.] Obviousty, if they can do that kind 
of a buildup, then they can carry that on. 
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Senator Symrneton. Have you any Air Force intelligence extrapo- 
lation beyond 1962? 

General Wuire. Asto numbers of aircraft, no, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Missiles. 

General Wurrer. If it has, it has no validity other than to the Air 
Force itself. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symrneron. So what you are telling us. as I understand it 
is that you estimate we will have [deleted] Minutemen in [de- 
leted] years, which is the reason you are not building any more, don’t 
plan to build any more [deleted] or [deleted] than are now pro. 
gramed and that you don’t know how many the Russians will have 
in [deleted] years, you don’t know what their capability is in [deleted] 
years, is that correct ? 

General Wuirte. We certainly don’t know, but we can make assump- 
tions, which I am willing to do for the purpose of this hearing. 

Senator Symrneton. But you have never been told what the esti- 
mate is by the time you had. [Deleted.] 

tere Waite. We have no national intelligence, no estimate on 
that. 

Senator Symincton. How many missiles will we have—what was 
the last year [deleted] that we will have [deleted] ? 

General Wuirte. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineron. By when? 

General Wuire. By [deleted,] sir. 

Senator Symincron. And how many will they have, do we esti- 
mate, by then? 

General Wuire. They should have [deleted]. 

Senator Symrneron. [Deleted.] 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symrneton. Well, that is less than the ratio that Secretary 
McElroy talked about, 3 to 1, isn’t it, considerably less? 

General Wurre. [Deleted.] This is—the [deleted] is the speedup 
that I spoke of earlier today. 

Senator Symrneton. The [deleted] is a speedup? 

General Wurre. That is speedup. 

Senator Symrneton. Before you decided to speed up, when would 
you have [deleted] Minutemen ? 

General Wurre. In the following year we would begin to get them. 

Senator Symrneton. That would be the end of what? 

General Wuire. It would be in [deleted]. 

Senator Symineton. [Deleted]; you were going to have [deleted] 
by the end of [deleted], weren’t you, before ? 

General Wuire. Right, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Then on the basis of the speedup, you were 
before that going to have [deleted] by the end of [deleted], is that 
right ? 

‘General Ware. We were going to have—that is right, [deleted]. 

Senator Symrineton. So that you were going to have [deleted] 
[deleted] in [deleted] years? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symineton. Not too long ago you were going to have [de- 
leted] in [deleted] years, and now you are going to speed it up and 
have [deleted ] in | deleted] years. 

General Wurre. [Deleted] in [deleted] years. 
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ADMIRAL BURKE’S ESTIMATE AS TO TYPE OF WARFARE 


Senator Symineton. You know the Russian capability. I presume 
ou know that based on what they have over there, our people who 
oo the most about our missile production here say they can be mak- 
ing 50 a month in the plant footage they are devoting to this produc- 

n. 

Pon first have testified before this committee [deleted ]. 

That worries me a bit, because the other day Admiral Burke made 
a speech, which was praised by the President, in which he said any 
war in all probability would be a local war, not a nuclear war. 

Now you say that if there is any war, inasmuch as [deleted] so I am 
mixed wn. at 

In addition, you are telling us now that you are not building any 
more of the approved missile which is the [deleted] or the soon-to-be- 
approved [deleted] because within [deleted ] oe now you have cut 
it to [deleted] years, you are going to have a few of something else. 

What do you think the Russians are going to be doing in those [de- 
leted] years, playing marbles? 

General Wurre. It remains to be seen. But I agree with you that 
the Russians can build up, if they prove out their initial capability, at 
ahigh rate. We don’t know they are going to do it, and we are keep- 
ing our eyes on it. ; 

nator Symineton. How do you mean “keeping your eye on it %” 
You say you have no estimate as to what they are going to have in [de- 
leted ] which is the year we are going to have Minuteman missiles. You 
can keep your eye on capability, can’t you? 

General Wurrer. As far as we know, we don’t know of any opera- 
tional missiles in their possession today. 

Senator Symineton. [Deleted.] 

General Wurre. I said operational missiles, sir. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, my time is up. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Smith. 


FIRST PHASE OF NUCLEAR WAR WOULD BE OVER IN 2 TO 4 DAYS 


Senator Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General White, in the event of a general war wherein SAC is utilized 
to the maximum, how long do you estimate a war would last ? 

General Wurre. Well, it is the Air Force thesis that a few days 
will conclude the decisive phase of a nuclear war. 

Senator Smiru. What would “a few days” mean ; 2 or 3 days? 

General Wuire. Two or three to four days. 

Senator Smirn. As I recall, General Power made that statement 
before the committee, and at a briefing which I attended at SAC 
Headquarters. 

How vulnerable are our SAC bases to low-level enemy attack ? 

General Wut. Well, I do not think they are very vulnerable at this 
time to a low-level bombing attack, because it is going to be very 
difficult for the Russians to make a low-level attack with the equip- 


ment they have, make the range. The aircraft would be picked up 
rather early. 


[Deleted.] 
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Senator SmiruH. What about attack from the submarine-launched 
missiles # 


LITTLE DANGER THAT WE WILL SHOOT DOWN OWN PLANES 


General Wurre. Submarine-launched missiles present a consider- 
able problem, if you are speaking of ballistic missiles, particularly 
Polaris type. [ Deleted. | 

We are building the BMEWS sites in the North which will, we 
hope, detect the ballistic—the intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
[ Deleted. } 

Senator SmiruH. General, do you have any concern about the Nike 
shooting down SAC planes because of lack of proper means of 
identification ? 

General Wurre. No, I do not, Senator Smith. We have that very 
well ironed out. 

The North American Air Defense Command has procedures for 
identification. 

I have no doubt there will be mistakes, but I do not think they will 
be very gross mistakes. The control is going to be adequate, in my 
view. 

Senator Smirn. [ Deleted.] 

General Wurre. [| Deleted. | 

Senator Smrru. General, is the [deleted] in full production now! 

General Wurre. No; it is not in full production. I think there are 
about [deleted] and we hope we are going toward [deleted]. 

Senator Smiru. Is it meeting all expectations? 

General Wurrer. So far we have had some troubles, as every new 
airplane has, but they have been ironed out. 

Senator Smiru. None that will hold up the production and the ef- 
fectiveness of the [deleted ] ? 

General Wuirr. None that will be fatal. 

Senator Smiru. General White, the principal argument advanced 
that missiles will not replace manned bombers seems to be that: missiles 
cannot be recalled from an erroneous decision or miscalculation or 
misidentification, but manned bombers can. 

Is there any hope of ever developing missiles that can be diverted 
or returned from their original flight pattern ? 


FINDS RECALL OF MISSILES HARD TO CONCEIVE 


General Wuirr. I have never heard of that. There are some fan- 
tastic things that happen, but I find that a very difficult one to 
conceive. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know of anything that is being done in 
making a study of it or finding a way that it can be accomplished! 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Smrru. I think we had better. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all for the time being. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, if I summarize your testimony correctly, you say that we 
will have [deleted] missiles in [deleted], and [deleted] is that correct! 

General Wurire. Correct, sir. 
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Senator Cannon. For a total of [deleted] ballistic missiles. 

At that time, Russia will have hada capability of [deleted] in 
[deleted], but you do not know how many in [deleted] 

General Wire. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. Now, if I also summarize your testimony cor- 
rectly, you say we will have no [deleted] is the time that Russia would 
have the [deleted] ICBM’s. How many Atlas missiles will we have 
in [deleted | ? 

General Wurre. [Deleted] and [deleted] by end fiscal year 1962. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, we will have [deleted] and [de- 
leted] in [deleted ], just the same as we would in [deleted], so we would 
have phased completely out of those? 

General Wurre. At least our programs do not carry beyond it now 
because we would expect to phase the Minuteman in, but there is 
nothing to prevent our carrying on with either the Atlas or Titan or 
both. 
Senator Cannon. When do we reach this total of [deleted] of 
[deleted | ¢ 

General Wuire. The last quarter of fiscal year [deleted] we com-,; 
plete the program, [deleted]. 

Senator Cannon. That is what I thought. 

I was asking you about the year [deleted], General. How many 
[deleted] do we have in [deleted ] ? 

General Wuire. [Deleted] in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 
[deleted ]. 

Senator Cannon. We have [deleted] and [deleted] combined, and 
that is the year Russia has the capability of having [deleted] ICBM’s? 

General Wuite. That is correct, sir, 

Senator Cannon. And you think that is adequate protection for 
us so we should not go ahead with the production of additional Atlas 
and Titan missiles to meet that prospective threat at this time? 


DEPENDENCE ON CAPABILITY OF MANNED BOMBERS 


General Wurtr. With the many things that we—mind you, we are 
gomg to have 2,000-plus manned bombers during this period. } 

Senator Cannon. Well, a manned bomber is no good against a bal- 
listic missile, “is it ? { 

General Wurre. It is very good against the Soviet Union. 

Senator Cannon. All right, go ahead. 

General Wuire. And you get into the problem of dispersing your 
ICBM sites, putting your aircraft on either ground or air alert, further 
dispersing our aircraft if these capabilities that the Soviets are given 
actually transpired. ) 

So that. [deleted] ICBM’s are very quickly dissipated when aimed 
at these various targets. You run in, as I am sure you know, the prob- 
lem of CEP times reliability times yield, and it is very quickly—it 
very quickly uses up [deleted] missiles, especially if you have some of 
these targets hardened. 

Senator Cannon. Well, now, do you propose in your present plans: 
to have some of these targets hardened in [deleted] ? 

General Wurre. All of the Titans that would be in existence at that 
time will be hardened [deleted]. 

Senator Cannon. All right. 
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Tlow many Titans will you have in existence at that time ? 

General Wuire. We will have [deleted] missiles. 

Senator Cannon. So you will have [deleted] hardened targets jn 
[deleted] and [deleted] that are not hardened, [deleted] soft targets? 

General Wurre. Right. 

Senator Cannon. And you feel that that proportion then is ade. 
quate with the fact that you have your manned Soethen as a retali- 
atory force at that time? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Now, this will vary according to the CEP that we give the enemy, 

But let me take an example here of a hundred pounds per square 
inch of hardening of a single missile site. 

If the enemy CEP is [deleted] nautical miles, it will take [deleted] 
missiles to knock that site out. 

If it has a CEP of [deleted] nautical miles, it takes [deleted] 
enemy missiles to know the site out; that is with a [deleted] warhead, 

Now, we go down and take the worst case that I have here on m 
chart, which would be a [deleted] warhead, and a [deleted] nautica} 
mile CEP, and it takes [deleted] missiles to knock out each site. 

So [deleted] missiles to knock out the [deleted] Titan sites, if they 
put them on Titan sites alone. 

That is what I mean by the very rapid eating up of the enemy’s 
missile capability when you harden and disperse. 


THEY CAN HARDEN BASES JUST AS WE CAN 


Senator Cannon. General, what is the capability of Russia insofar 
as the hardening of their sites for [deleted] is concerned ? 

General Wuirte. Equal to ours. 

Senator Cannon. So that the same—— 

Senator Sattonstatt. What was that answer, please, Senator 
Cannon? 

General Wurre. I would say it is certainly—they can do anything 
we can. 

Senator Cannon. Asa matter of fact, based on their missile produc- 
tion, they could be well ahead of us in hardening sites? 

General Wurire. Well, I mean the number of missiles or missile- 
launched weapons that we would have to put on one of their sites, 
hardened sites, would be exactly: the same as the tables I am using. 

Senator Cannon. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Cannon. General, the [deleted] missiles that you quoted, 
will we have them at the end of fiscal year [deletel], or at the end of 
calendar year [deleted ] ? 

General Wuite. That was at the end of fiscal [ deleted ]. 

Senator Cannon. The end is fiscal year [deleted], is actually the 
middle of calendar year [deleted]. 

Will the Russians achieve their missile capability of [deleted] mis- 
siles at the end of fiscal year [deleted], or at the end of calendar 
year [deleted | 

General Wutre. I am sure on a calendar basis. 

Senator Cannon. So that actually 

General Wurtrte. [Deleted] ICBM’s sometime during [deleted]. 

Senator Cannon. Sometime, but you do not have it exactly? 
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General Wuite. Yes. 
Senator Cannon. Then they would have their [deleted] before we 
even get our [deleted ] ? 
General Wuire. It is conceivable that they could. 
Senator Cannon. Thank you. 
My time is up, General. 
General Wurre. I would like to inject one thing which, to me, is 
highly important. 
enator Stennis. Certainly. 
General Wurire. [ Deleted. 
Senator Stennis. Suppose we go to the 10-minute rule now. 
Counsel, do you have some additional questions, please ? 
Mr. Wetst. Yes, sir. 
General White, in discussing the number of ICBM’s that it is esti- 
mated by the National Intelligence Community that Russia will have, 
ou have not taken into account the number of intermediate range 
Ecitistic missiles that they now have? 
General Wurrte. [ Deleted. } 
Mr. Wetst. But they do present a problem—— 
General Wuirr. They do [deleted }. 
Mr. Wetsut. Well, it is estimated, is it not [deleted]. 
General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 
Mr. Wetst. Is it difficult to locate these bases in satellite countries? 
General Wuirte. [ Deleted. | 
mr. West. Well, they have not tried to attack any of them, have 
they ? 
eneral Wuire. Well, they have to make the installations, which is 
something identifiable, and there is a considerable amount of con- 
struction involved in it. 


MOBILITY OF RUSSIAN MISSILES 


Mr. Wetst. Couldn’t they launch the IRBM’s from mobile bases? 

General Wuirte. They could, but it is unlikely that they would do it. 

Mr. Wetst. I believe the CIA told us in closed session that they 
could fly the IRBM from certain railroad flatcars. 

General Wuite. You mean could they launch them from within the 
Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Wetst. Yes. 

General Wuirte. Tosome of the bases? They could, sir. 

Mr. Weis. Now, it was said, I believe, in your previous testimony, 
and the previous testimony of other witnesses, that you were basing 
your requirements on certain intelligence information which some- 
what degraded the previous intelligence information that we had; is 
that not so? 

General Wuire. I do not recall that as a factor. The only thing 
that seems to ring a familiar note is that at one time we estimated 
what their heavy bomber production would be, and they did have the 
capability for a greater production than they actually went into. 

Mr. Wetst. [Deleted.] 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Weisz. I know it is not accurate now. But up to the time the 
testimony was given in our last hearing 

General Wuirte. [ Deleted. ] 
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Mr. Weis. Sir? 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Weist. Well, I believe the testimony of the Director of Cen- 
teral Intelligence and, I remember it quite well, was this: 

| Deleted. ] 

Mr. Weist. Is that the estimate of Central Intelligence? 

General Wurre. I cannot say. 

Mr. West. What you have just stated ¢ 

General Wuire. It is the estimate of our people who deal with the 
missiles. 

Mr. West. Well, the facts 

General Wuire. We know that we would have to have [deleted]. 

Mr. Weist. General White, we have gone into production of the 
Atlas even before one successful test firing ? 

General Wutre. We had—but we had a number of firings. 

Mr. West. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wurtre. [ Deleted. ] 

[ Deleted. | 

Mr. Weist. How many test firings of a long-range nature had we 
had before we went into production? I mean successful test firings 
at long range? 

General Wurre. We did not have very many before we decided to 
take a chance. 

Mr. West. I ask this question again, General White. Why do we 
assume that we go into production before we make one successful 
long-range test firing and then assume that they don’t go into pro- 
duction. [ Deleted. | 

[ Deleted. ] 

General Wuire. Of short-range missiles. 

Mr. Weist. Short range means up to [delted] nautical miles, isn’t 
that right? 

General Wurre. It means up to about [deleted | to me. 

Mr. Wetst. [Deleted] nautical miles. 

General Wuirer. Yes. 

Mr. Weist. How many statute miles is that? 

General Wurre. About a [deleted }. 

Mr. West. Isn’t that significant of their capacity? Mustn’t we 
assume, to be on the safe side, that they could have gone into pro- 
duction on a large scale? 

General Wurre. I think certainly they could have, but I don’t say 
that that is the only deduction you can make from it. 

Mr. Werst. I know it isn’t the only deduction, but mustn’t we as- 
sume that if we could do it on the basis of no test firings, that they 
could do it on the basis of several test firings ? 

General Wuire. I would accept that as a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Wrist. Now, we have had considerable testimony, most of 
which was given in executive session, concerning our ability to fire 
at. some future date a missile from a B-52. Will you tell the com- 
mittee when we expect to have an operational missile that can be fired 
from a plane? 

General Wurre. Are you talking about a ballistic missile ? 

Mr. Wetst. No, no. 

General Wuire. You are talking about the Hounddog? 
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Mr. West. Yes. 

General Wuire. The Hounddog is a supersonic air-breathing mis- 
sile launched from a B-52, and we would expect to have the first one 
operational in [deleted]. 

Mr. Weist. In significant quantities ? 

General Wuire. "They will be produced, they will be in production. 

Mr. West. Will they be operational ? 

General Wuirte. Yes. 

Mr. Weis. How many will you have? 

General Wuire. I can give you figures of what we have on order. 
[don’t remember. May wecome back to it to save time? 

Mr. West. Yes. You have some reservations in your statement to 
the committee concerning the manufacture of an atomic- powered air- 
plane and you said the scientists did not agree. 


GRANTING OF REQUESTS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Stennis. Pardon me, Mr. Weisl. . You have used up your 
time, I am going to ask a question I have and then yield the rest of 
my time to Senator Smith. 

T want to ask you a question about military construction. Now, I 
can’t be certain of the result of the military construction appropria- 
tion, but you have not been denied anything in the Air Force for 
military construction for several years, ‘unless it was some relatively 
small matters such as swimming pools and items of that kind. 

That must have been what you referred to a while ago when yout 
said the trimmings were cut out ? 

General Wuire. I think you picked on rather a soft item when you 
said swimming pools, but I think there have been other personnel fa- 
cilities that we have not been granted. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly it has been the exception rather thar 
the rule, although in House- Senate conference there were differences 
of opinion on some of those matters. If you have any real complaint 
now about the military construction aspect, I think you ought to state 
itin vigorous language. I would be glad to see it because Tam really 
not conscious of the other subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Subcommittee on Military Construction, ever having 
denied the Air Force any substantial request. There has been a little 
difference of opinion on housing but do you have anything specific 
in mind ? 

General Wuirr. Only that history has proved that we don’t get 
what we call personnel—we have no trouble with operational facilities, 
but on the personne! facilities we generally do not—— 

Senator Srennts. I want to leave a place i in the record at this point, 
Mr. Reporter, for the general to put in anything that le can of a 
substantial nature that he thinks really retards his. program. I think 
he ought to put it in. 

(General White’s letter to the chairman pertaining to facilities for 
personnel is appended on p. 198.) 

Senator Stennis. I will go into this other matter later. Senator 
Smith ? 

Senator Smirn. I have no questions. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symtneton. I yield my time to counsel, Mr. Chairman. 

37855—59——_8 
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Senator Stennis. I believe I missed you a while ago, Senator 
Cannon. You are not on this subcommittee. 

Senator Cannon. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Engle? 

Senator Enere. No questions. 

Senator Srennis. All right, Senator Cannon. 

Senator Cannon. [ Deleted. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Cannon. In other words, you know of no antimissile mis- 
sile at this time that is capable of a defense against a ballistic missile? 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. 


DIFFERING VIEWS ON ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROGRESS 


Senator Cannon. And I take it that the Air Force and the Army 
are not entirely in accord on this particular problem ? 

General Wuire. Only to the point that the Army feels that their 
missile is now developed enough to go into production. The Air 
Force is one of a number of agencies that feel it is not timely to go 
into production. 

Senator Cannon. The Nike-Zeus has never been tested out in any 
way, shape or form ? 

General Wurre. It has never been tested. 

Senator Cannon. And it is a fact that the Air Force Ballistic Mis- 
sile Division, BMD, does not believe that there is an effective ballistic 
missile defense at the present time ? 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. Now to get back to the overall budget problem, 
General. You mentioned the IRAN program a little while ago. Now, 
what percentage of your propeller-driven aircraft are being phased 
out now, just being junked, or do you have figures on that. 

General Wurre. I can furnish them, I can tell you the types of air- 
craft we are phasing out. Of course, the B-25 is going out, the C-45 
is going out. We have no propeller-driven combat aircraft any more, 
The only things we have left are transport and utility in the propeller- 
driven aircraft and some of the utility aircraft and we are getting rid of 
the C—-45s, the B-25s. We still have C-47s and C—54s. 


HIGH COST OF OUR INITIAL PROGRAM 


Senator Cannon. General, I might say that question is prompted 
bv the fact that information furnished me indicates that puttine an 
aircraft through IRAN very frequently costs more than the initial 
cost of the aircraft, and I am concerned as to whether or not we are 
doing everything we can to phase out these aircraft that obviously 
wonld be obsolete, and would be good for no other purpose except 
perhaps small unit transportation. 

General Wurrte. To say we are doing everything we can—no. 

We are not buying jet aircraft to replace these as fast as we can, 
but we are doing it in an orderly and we think at an efficient rate. 

Senator Cannon. And would you say that the inventory is still 
rather high in that type of aircraft ? 

General Wnrre. Yes, sir. I think it is. 

Senator Cannon. And that it still has some possibilities of reduc- 
tions there in view of the changing aspect of the mission ? 
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General Wurre. For two reasons: the changing aspect of the mis- 
sion and the fact that they are costly and they should be replaced. 
However, an Iran does not cost more than the initial aircraft cost. 

Senator Cannon. I believe that is all I have. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, I have 
a copy of a speech made by Admiral Burke. He talks about our 
ability to destroy the Soviet Union and he includes intermediate 
range ballistic missiles. How many intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles have we operational in Europe? 

General Wurre. The United States has none, sir. 

Senator-Symineton. Who else has any ? 


OUR SQUADRON IN EARLY STAGE OF OPERATION 


General Wuire. The British have their first squadron in the early 
stages of an operational capability. They accepted their first Thor 
operational launch implacement [deleted]. 

Senator Symineton. If you have the first stages of a ladder that 
should go to the top of a five-story building when, you plan to take 
whatever you are carrying to the fifth floor, would you say your 
ladder is operational, or in the first stages of operation ? 

General Wurre. I mean by that they have the first of their mis- 
siles on launch pads which they consider to be operational and ready 
to be fired. 

Senator Symrneton. How many ? 

General Wuire. The first emplacement, one, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. One? 

General Wuire. One emplacement of these missiles, yes, sir. 

Senator Syminctron. So when he says missiles then that is a mis- 
take in fact, isn’t it? 

General Wurre. He actually, I think, was referring to Polaris mis- 
siles in the future. 

Senator Symineton. He says intermediate range ballistic missiles 
which are now being installed in certain European sites. Would that 
be Polaris in the future? 

General Wuire. No, I guess not. 

Senator Symineton. OK that is the first one. 

General Wuire. He had in mind the four Thor squadrons that 
RAF is. to have, additional squadrons to other NATO allies which 
are under negotiations. 

Senator Symincton. You have said once what you thought he had 
in mind and now you say another thing that you think he had in 
mind and you say they are now being installed. — 

General Wurre. The only ones now being installed are the Thor 
missiles in the United Kingdom. 

Senator Symineron. [ Deleted. ] 

If there was any war, it would probably be a general war, is that 
right ? 

Ticeestii Wurre. I said that; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But Admiral Burke says the probability of 
general nuclear war is remote? a 
~ General Wurre. I think he was talking probabilities. 
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Senator Symineton. That is what he said, the probability of gen- 
eral nuclear war is remote. is 
General Wurre. Yes, sir. I was saying, I was talking capabilities, 


SENATOR SYMINGTON SAYS SPEECHES “READ AGAINST EACH OTHER” 


Senator Symineron. The point I am talking about is that people 
get mystified when members of the Joint Chiefs get up speeches which 
read against each other, 

If you say that if we have a war it probably will be a nuclear war 
and he says the probability of a nuclear war is remote, John Q. Citi- 
zen, who is getting hit substantially for the cost of possible wars, 
naturally is mixed up, isn’t that a fair statement ? 

General Wurrer. I think it could be; yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Then he refers to our strategic bases. 

I would rather he would talk more about the advantages of Polaris 
than the disadvantages of our strategic airbases. He says “Every- 
body knows the locations of our strategic airbases here at home and 
abroad. Our missile sites will also be known no matter how many we 
build or how much we attempt to keep them secret. This poses a 
major problem for the United States.” He says, “With the distances 
involved and the limitations then inherent in weapons of war, when 
the United States became a first-class seapower we recognized it was 
a good thing to base our military strength primarily in our own home- 
land until it was needed in war. In an age of ballistic missiles it is 
now just the opposite. The security of bases in the continental limits” 
and so forth. Apparently he wants to get our bases to sea. Do you 
agree with him that our strategic bases on land are now becoming 
relatively unimportant in the United States ? 

General Wurre. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Symineron, Then Admiral Burke says: 


The dangers from an economic Communist offensive could be more than a 
military offensive. 


BRIEFING BY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Have you all been briefed recently by the Secretary of the 
Treasury ? 

General Wuire. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were briefed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at one time, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. As a result of that, did you, too, decide that 
the economic problems that face the Nation might be worse than the 
possibility of destruction physically ? 

General Wurre. No, sir; I had no basis for evaluation on that. 

Senator Symineton. As a result of that briefing, did you become 
more acquiescent to the $2,110 million you were cut, as the counsel 
pointed out a few minutes ago? 

General Wurre. I think that had already taken place, sir, but I 
think the net result of that was that I became more aware of the fact 
that I had a responsibility to make certain there were no “fatty” items 
in the Air Force budget, but beyond that I felt no responsibility as 
a military man. 

Senator Symrncton. So after the briefing, you took out things that 
previous to the briefing you thought you needed ? 
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General Wuire. I don’t think that is quite the way to put it. 

I think we had another look and decided there were some things 
that were not absolutely vital that could be squeezed out. 

Senator Symineton. You all signed that paper and this came up in 
the last meeting. You agreed to support this budget, is that right? 

General Ware. I don’ t recall that we did it just that way. 

Senator Symrneron. Please tell us how you did it. 

General Wurre. We said that the sum of $40.945 billion provided 
adequate defense for the period covered by this budget, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Admiral Burke says here in ‘this speech : 

As we move into the age of ballistic missiles, we must have missile sites whose 
locations are not known to the Soviets. It has been in response to these problems 
that we designed the Polaris. 

Do you think that a few years from now after we don’t build the 
Atlas and the Titan because of the Minuteman, that we won’t be 
building the Minuteman because in a couple of years we may have an 
improved Polaris? 

General Wuire. I believe that a certain number of Polaris sub- 
marines will have a considerable value. 

Senator Symineron. Let me rephrase it. 

Do you think that the Minuteman eliminates the need for the Atlas 
and the Titan. We both know the trick when it comes to cutting the 
budget is to eliminate production on the ground you are going to spend 
5 percent of what the production would have cost on research and 
development for something better coming along that you have not got. 

The Polaris is under the water and can move around much faster 
than the Minuteman. 

Admiral Burke puts the “bee” on the fixed bases and the President 
says that air alert 1s “worse than useless,” and you say that the Army 
[deleted }. . 

Now Admiral Burke implies the Polaris is better than the Minute- 
man. Incidentally he says we don’t need many Polaris. He Says, 
“We will not need many of these fleet ballistic missile systems.” 

We can sort of straighten things out and save the taxpayer quite a 
little money, based on all these speeches and statements given the 
American people. 


AIM TO PUT MINUTEMAN ON RAILS 


General Wurre. If we disregard cost and if you can provide a missile 
launch submarine or a mobile missile that is as efficient—and by 
efficient I mean carrying as big a warhead accurately—then tliere is a 
great deal to be said for your thesis that they could be all underwater 
or mobile on land. 

Incidentally in connection with the Minuteman, we do have plans 
and hope to develop one that we can mount on railroad tracks and 
move around. 

Senator Symrncron. I was hoping that was the case. 

General Taylor comes up here and wants a modern Army. He needs 
equipment. He thinks that we can fight if we have got the right 
equipment and the right training and the right number of bodies. 
As I get it, he wants ‘the modern weapons very badly He makes a 
“en ‘for the [deleted]. You feel that you don’t need any more 


Or. 


52’s, or any more KC-135’s. 
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You have [deleted] which you told us were obsolescent the last time 
we had the pleasure of seeing you. 

In 3 years, to replace those [deleted] obsolescent planes we have 
ordered about [deleted] B-58’s, and now you say you don’t want any 
improved ICBM because [deleted] years from now you are goin 
to have [deleted]. Then right behind you comes Admiral Burke, an 
in a speech which the President endorsed without reservation, Burke 
implies you don’t need SAC as much as most people believe. You need 
the Polaris and you actually don’t need many of those. 

This thing is getting pretty silly. If the Congress had as little 
apprehension as the Joint Chiefs of Staff have with respect to what 
the Russians are doing as against what we are doing, this country 
would be in pretty bad shape. 

Now I want to make this prediction to you: 

In 3 years the Russians will prove to us that they have 3,000 
ICBM’s. Let that be on the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. We are back to counsel 
now. 

Mr. Wetst. General White, as counsel to the committee, I deem it 
my duty to try to keep this record straight if Ican. You have testi- 
fied that you received a briefing from Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson about the danger to our economy of increased defense spend- 
ing. is that right ? 

General Wurrte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. West. I have before me the last report of the Committee of 
Economic Development. On that committee are the presidents of 
the leading corporations of America and the trustee on leave of 
absence, is Robert B. Anderson, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
an honorary trustee of that committee is George Humphrey, the-ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, here is what they say to the President in their last report, and 
quote: 


We see no need to be apprehensive about whether or not the American econ- 
omy can stand the strain of this or even a considerably larger budget. The 
risk that defense spending of from 10 to 15 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct, or if necessary even more will ruin the American way of life is slight in- 
deed. We have not reached a point at which anxiety over the healthy 
functioning of the economy demands that defense expenditures be slashed re- 
gardless of the dictates of military prudence. We can afford what we have to 


afford. 

How do you reconcile that? We are spending now less than 8 per- 
cent of the gross national product. This committee, consisting of the 
leading businessmen of America, on which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury serves. says that we can easily spend 10 or 15 percent of the na- 
tional product without endangering the economy. 

Now how can this committee find out where the truth lies? 

General Wurre. I can think of one way to find out, sir, and that 
is to ack the Secretary of the Treasurv to be a witness. I would say 
that there is probably a considerable difference in time. I don’t know 
‘what the date of that report is. I would say that when one takes 
the responsibility of being the Secretary of the Treasury, one’s view 
might well change from that he had as a private citizen in business. 
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Mr. Wetst. The date of this report is October 1958. Now we have 
a report to the President by the Director of the National Science 
Foundation, Dr. Waterman, and he reports to the President, and I 
quote : 

A grave danger here is that for reasons of economy we fall short of developing 
our capabilities in science and technology. 

Now, it has been testified also, General White, by the leading man- 
ufacturers of weapons systems, that if we permitted these companies 
to produce weapons on a scale that would fill their production lines, 
we could produce these weapons at a cost of hundreds of millions of 
dollars less than we are producing them by stretching out the produc- 
tion of these weapons. 

You yourself have testified that if we did now what we ought to do 
in connection with certain maintenance problems, in the longrun we 
would be saving money, and I want to ask you this question for the 


record. 

Isn’t it better to spend the money now and get the job done cheaper 
in the longrun than save the money now and have that cost us more 
money in the longrun ? 

General Wuire. I see several fallacies in that statement, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. West. Sir? 


GENERAL WHITE FEARS LARGE INVENTORY OF OBSOLESCENT WEAPONS 


General Wuirre. I say I see several fallacies in my opinion in that. 
In the first place if you go into large-scale production on any weapons 
system immediately, you will find that it is overtaken by new develop- 
ments and that you have permitted yourself to enlarge production of 
something that will perhaps soon become obsolescent. The example 
you use of the IRAN as against new equipment does not seem valid 
to me because in the one case you have the item on hand and you are 
prolonging its life and in the other you are committing yourself to a 
future acquisition. 

You always have the problem, and it is proper and good business 
for businesses to point out that if you produce things in large numbers 
the unit cost goes down. Obviously the first item produced, if you 
include in it as you should, the amortization of the R. & D. in the 
first unit it is going to cost many, manyfold what the one thousandth 
item costs in which you spread your amortization so you can get many 
answers tothat. I don’t think it is quite as pat. 

Mr. West. But the Air Force has committed itself for the delivery 
for instance of a certain number of B-52’s, and the president of Boeing 
Aircraft Co. testified that if he were permitted to fill his production 
line, he could deliver those B-52’s at substantially less money than 
he could by stretching out the delivery to 13 or 14 planes a month. 

Now I know you are not an economist and neither am I, but I think 
we are plain ordinary businessmen. Is there any economy in stretch- 
ing out the delivery of those planes when we could have had them 
= . much lower price if we had permitted Boeing to fill its production 

ine? 

General Wurre. I think if we had been sure that we wanted to go 
to N number of B-52’s 5 years ago, it obviously would have been 
better to say we will buy the whole 5-year supply right off. 
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But think of the changes that have taken place in the B-52 that 
we are producing today over the one that we had in mind 5 years ago, 
There have been enormous changes that go along all the time, 

Mr. Wrist. There always will be changes, won’t there ? 

General Wuirer. That is why it is so difficult to make that state. 
ment, 

Mr. Weist. You made the statement, I didn’t. In your report to 
the committee you said that if you were permitted to do certain 
things now it would cost the Government less money than if you de- 
ferred doing those things. 

General Wuire. And I was referring there to upkeep of items 
that we have in hand, rather than items that we would buy for 
inventory. 

Mr. West. That’s right. Now, in connection with the number of 
Atlas missiles that you predict we will have, will we have hardened 
bases by that time? 


FIRST ATLAS SITES WILL NOT BE HARDENED 





General Wuire. The first Atlas sites will not be hardened, 
The reason for that is that we were anxious to get an operational 
capability as quickly as possible. The hardened Atlas requires modi- 
fications to the missile, requires a long construction time to get the 
sites ready, so the first it is not economical to go back and fit 
them to a hardened configuration. 

Mr. West. When will we have any hardened bases for the Atlas? 

General Wuire. After the first , and I will have to look at 
my table here. I don’t know the dates. 

Senator Cannon. Is that Atlas or Titan? 

General Wurre. The first Atlases. All of the Titans are 
scheduled to be hardened to The first Atlas, which 
carries us to the second quarter of [deleted], will be soft sites. The 
first — Atlas is in the fourth quarter of fiscal year . 

Mr. Wetst. How many are there? How many hardened bases 
will you have? 

General Wuire. We plan to have [deleted]. 

Mr. Wetst. When? 

General Wuire. The final windup comes in the fourth quarter of 
[deleted]. That will be the last of the under our present 
planning. 

Mr. Weist. Is there money in the present budget for any of those 
base-hardening requirements ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. The money required to do this are 
either earmarked or in the budget to do it. 

Mr. Wetst. You were going to look up the figures on the Hound- 
dog, General White, when I asked the question before. 

General Wurre. [ Deleted]. 

Mr. Wrist. Those are air-breathing ? 

General Wuirer. Those are air-breathing supersonic air-to-surface 
missiles. 

Mr. Weist. With what range? 

General Wurre. A range of miles or more. 

Mr. Wetst. Are we buying as much as we should in the light of the 
fact that General Powers testified that this procurement is the num- 
ber one priority ? 
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HOUNDDOG PRODUCTION COULD READILY BE STEPPED UP 


General Wuirr. I think we are going as fast as we should under the 
circumstances. It is something that can be readily stepped up inci- 
dentally. 

Mr. Wrist. You testified that you were satisfied with the present 
status of our air defense and our striking power. That is correct 
isn’t it ? 

General Wurre. Well, “satisfied” is kind of a smug attitude and I 
don’t mean it that way. I say that all vital requirements are ade- 
quately covered. 

Mr. Werst. Does General Partridge, who is in command of our 
North American continental defense, agree with that? 

General Wuire. I think there are a great many things General 
Partridge would like. 

Mr. Weis. I am not talking about what he likes. I am talking: 
about those things which he feels impair the national security. Does 
General Partridge feel as you do? He is in command of our North 
American continental defense. 

General Wurre. It is very difficult to state another man’s opinion. 

Mr. Wrist. Well, what has he told you? 

General Wuirr. He has told me that he has a very efficient air de- 
fense. That obviously if he had more, he could do better. 

Mr. Werst. Didn't he tell you that he was considerably worried 
about his defense ? 

General Wurre. Sure. Every commander in this country is wor- 
ried. 

Mr. Wetst. I am not talking about worried in general. I am talk- 
ing specifically that he was short of certain vital things that ought 
to be done. [ am not talking about things he would like to have 
done. Didn’t he tell you that he was worried about vital things that 
ought to be done that were not. being done? 

General Wurrr. He has never reported that to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Weis. Has he reported it to you? 

General Wurrr. In casual conversations he has mentioned his 
worries about pes things. 

Mr. Wetsi. I am not talking about his worry. We are all worried 
but, specifically, has he told you that certain things that are vital 
that ought to be done are not being done? 


GENERAL PARTRIDGE WANTS HEADQUARTERS UNDERGROUND 


General Wuire. I can’t say that he has stated that these things are 
vital. He has said that his first priority is the Bomare, and we ‘know 
that the Bomare was cut. back. 

He has a great desire to get his headquarters underground because 
that is going to be the center, the nerve center of the BMEWS, the 
intercontinent: il ballistic missile early warning system. 

Mr. Weist. That is vital, isn’t it? 

General Wurre. Well, it is pretty good to do, but we don’t have 
to do it today. 

Mr. Wetst. But in order to get it done in the next year, you have to 
start doing it today, don’t you? , 
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General Wurre. And you will find that was partially funded in the 
1960 budget submission. 

Mr. Wetst. But all is not in the fiscal year 1960 budget ? 

General Wuire. It is not all in the 1960 budget. 

Mr. Weis. Are you planning to request it in a supplemental ? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. West. Does he believe it should be requested in the supple- 
mental ? 

General Wurre. I think he probably thinks it ought to have been 
asked for last year. 

Mr. Weis. If you put it in the fiscal year 1961 budget, when will 
you get it? 

General Wurtre. I would say that 18 months is the minimum time, 

Mr. West. So that what he considers vital you will get in approxi- 
mately 3 years? 

General Wurre. Here we are getting into semantics, whether he 
said it was vital. 

You are saying he said it was vital. I am not sure he did. I am 
sure it is one of the things very high on his priorities. 

Mr. West. [ Deleted. | 

General Wurre. [| Deleted. } 

Mr. West. Didn’t you testify that it takes more missiles and a 
greater destructive power to hit a base underground than it does a 
base on the surface? 

General Wurrte. That is a very good point. That is another thing, 
General Partridge, for example, is very anxious to get his own head- 
quarters underground whereas a big part of the air battle, at least 
in the time of the air breathing threat, is going to be run by the air 
defense regions which are not anywhere near Colorado Springs. 

Mr. West. What else did General Partridge tell you he considers 
important to be done that is not being done? After all, he has the 
responsibility of the defense of the continental United States. 

General Wurtte. I can’t say that General Partridge has laid on the 
line any specific items to me for several months, and that insofar 
as it appeared to make sense in the light of all factors, all of his 

roblems have been covered to the degree that I consider adequate 
in the fiscal 1960 budget. 

Mr. Wrist. I am asking you what he considered adequate. Will 
you supply for the record so that we don’t take up too much of your 
time what General Partridge wanted and what he didn’t get? 

General Wuire. He doesn’t address himself to me any more. He 
is one of the unified commanders. 

Mr. Wetst. To the Joint Chiefs? 

General Wuiret. He is one of the unified commanders. 

Mr. Wrist. Well, what did he report to the Joint Chiefs? 

General Wuire. I don’t think he has reported anything to the 
Joint Chiefs since he has been under their command, but I will gladly 
supply for the record anything that he has. 

Mr. Weis. Did he report anything in connection with the fiscal 
year 1960 budget to the Joint Chiefs? 

General Wurre. I don’t recall it. 
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Mr. Wetst. Wasn’t he consulted about what he needed, since he is 
in direct command of the air defenses of the continental United 

tates ? 
ances Wuire. He gave a briefing to the Joint Chiefs some 
monthsago. The date I cannot remember. 

Mr. Wetst. Was there a report made of that briefing ? 

General Wutte: There undoubtedly was a record. 

Mr: Weist. Didn’t he send in an annual statement of his require- 
ments ? 

General Wuire. He sent overall requirements in many months ago. 
The total bill as I recall of his requirements was something on the 
order of. [Deleted.] The Joint Chiefs, rather than tell him spe- 
cifically what to do, told him that he should reprogram his require- 
ments to come up with an annual expenditure on the order of [de- 
leted]. I don’t think we gave him any more specific instructions 
than that. 

Mr. West. Will you supply for the record what General Partridge 
asked for ? 


COULD DESTROY SOVIET UNION “AS OF THIS TIME” 


General Wuire. I will do so. 

(The information requested was supplied and is classified.) 

Mr. Wetsu. Now, is General Power satisfied that everything vital 
that he needs as the man charged with the responsibility of SAC has 
been done ? 

General Wurrr. General Power is certain that he has the power 
to destroy the Soviet Union as of this time. He is worried about 
the future. I think he has testified at some length before various 
commitees on his views. 

He would like to have his, to have as many guided missiles as we 
can. produce and as fast as we can produce them, naturally. 

He. probably has the most responsible command in the world. 

He would like to have B-52’s as fast as we can turn them out and 
probably B-58’s too. Every one of these commanders who feels his 
responsibilities to a terrific degree, and I am glad they do, but they 
only have one part of the picture, and what is black and white to 
them gets darker gray to me, and when it gets higher up to the 
Joint Chiefs, it gets a little lighter gray and when it goes highér it 
still shades out some more; because there are other considerations at 
each level. 

Mr. West. You are satisfied that General Power has everything 
that he needs? 

General Wurre. As of now, yes, sir. 

Mr. West. As of now. He is getting what he needs now and what 
he will have to have for the future? 

General Wurre. And for the period that the 1960 budget covers, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. General, I am not going to elaborate on this but 
getting back to these defenses again, you said that you could penetrate 
the defenses that Russia had and I certainly hope you are correct. 

At the same time what is the situation with their bombers and their 
chances of penetrating the defenses we have? 
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I don’t discount your defenses any, but just tell us what that situa- 
tion is. 

General Wurrte. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Srennis. If we have an effective defense now for their 
bomber attack and we are fooling around here and reduce from 29 
to 19 the number of * * * installations you are going to have, why 
it seems to me that that would be a little ridiculous. 

Do you mean now that your defenses could knock down all these 
bombers that they might send in against us? 

General Wurire. I don’t think we will knock them all down by a 
considerable margin, sir. 

Senator Srennis. What do you mean by “considerable margin”? 
It doesn’t discount the defenses any to just say that they will hit 50 
percent or 60 or 75 or 40 or whatever it is. . 

General Wurtre. There are so many variables in that, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. I am sure there are. 

General Wuire. That somebody would be sticking his neck out to 
take a percentage. 

Senator Stennis. We have a lot of variables to pass on too and we 
have to say “yes” or “no” about these appropriations, General, with 
reference to this Bomarc, Nike, and other installations. People write 
us more about this than any other one thing. That is my experience, 


GENERAL WHITE SHIES FROM STATEMENT AS TO PERCENTAGES 


General Wurre. I think that it would be wrong for me as the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force to try to make a percentage statement on 
that kind of a thing. 

I think we can make it every expensive for them. But to state a 
percentage would be wrong. It could either be too optimistic or too 
pessimistic and be misleading. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis Back on the record. Refreshing your recollec- 
tion, last year after considering all these matters as best we could we 
asked the Department of Defense to make a decision about this Bo- 
mare and Nike missiles controversy. I referred to it a while ago and 
my time had expired. Now as far as I can learn, there has been no 
decision made except as this matter came through in the budget. Do 
you know of any directive or Executive order or order of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Secretaries that made a real decision about that 
matter ? 

General Wurre. I am not certain of what the mandate was, but 
there was no decision that we would go all to Nike-Hercules or all to 
Bomare. 

Senator Stennis. All right, what was the decision ? 

General Wurre. To go to 19 Bomares and I have forgotten the 
number of Nike-Hercules. 

Senator Stennis. From 29 to 19. 

General Wurre. From 29 to 19. 

Senator Stennis. Now let me read you a quotation right now from 
our report if I may have your attention, General. Senator Jackson 
and I are both on that subcommittee : 
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When the JCS can’t agree between two systems— 
and we referred to these two systems— 


the committee is inclined to believe that the JCS alternates both and proceeds 
to develop both. 

Is that what happened with reference to the Bomarce and Nike mis- 
iles ? 
General Wurts. That is what happened; yes, sir. 

They are two vastly different weapons systems, however, and their 
urposes are different. They do not have the same capabilities. 

Senator Stennis. So you did not really make any decision between 
the two. You just split the authorization and the money between 
them, is that right ? 

General Wuire. Toa degree, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, now do you think they will be of equal ef- 
fectiveness and of equal importance? 

General Wuire. I do not, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Which do you think is the better? I will stop 
and let you confer if you wish. 

General Wuire. As an airman I naturally feel that the Bomare 
is the better weapon. However, the Bomarc 

Senator Stennis. Are you talking as an airman or are you talking 
as a military man in a highly responsible position? We feel that you 
should be able to weigh all of the factors and not be just an airman but 
one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 





REQUIREMENT FOR BOTH WEAPONS 


General Wuite. I thought you asked me if I had to make the choice 
between them which would I choose? But under the circumstances 
I see a requirement for both of them. 

Senator Stennis. On your limitations here of authorizations and 
amount, do you not think you should have concentrated for the time 
being on one or the other ? : 

General Wuire. There is a difference in the time phasing for one 
thing. Norad’s first priority, General Partridge, is for the Bomare, 
but he also wants the Nike-Hercules, because it is available today 
and the Bomarc is somewhat in the future. 

Senator Stennis. What is your opinion as to the effectiveness of the 
Nike-Hercules against oncoming planes ? 

General Wuirte. I think as long as we are talking about bombers 
that will drop bombs, the Nike-Hercules will have considerable ef- 
fectiveness. : 

Senator Stennis. What effectiveness ? 

General Wuire. Over a point target. ’ 

Senator Srennis. Just in a rough way, is it 50 percent of then 
coming in on an average raid or 75 percent ! 

General Wurrr. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Srennis. I yield to Senator Jackson. 


MISSILES SHOULD PROTECT PRIMARY TARGETS SAYS GENERAL WHITE 


Senator Jackson. But General, the fallacy of all this is that the 
Nike missiles were placed around our cities, and the primary target 
of the Soviet Air Force I assume, if they think logically, and I give 
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them credit for that, is our means of retaliation, so you have sur- 
rounded the wrong spots. 

T don’t mean you. 

General Wuirr. I agree with you. That has now been corrected. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but I mean we have all of these so-called 
point defenses that can only achieve one purpose, and that is to defend 
cities, but that is not what they are goirg to hit on the first strike, is it? 

General Wuitr. No. We feel they will hit the SAC. 

Senator Jackson. I am not a military man. I don’t know much 
about this business but I hope I have some commonsense. I argued 
this point for a long time and we covld never get an answer to this 
question and we have just povred millions and millions in defending 
the wrong areas and the defenses, Mr. Chairman, are confined to 
that perticular point, whereas an area defense weanon can be trained 
like a fire hose at many different points. If the raids come in on one 
snot they can concentrate it there and I must sav this is one of 
the most wasteful examples where we are pouring billions of dollars 
into defending something that does not comply with the overall stra- 
teric concents of our defense neople. 

Senator Stennis. I heartily agree and we can’t get a decision on 
it and that is why T don’t think near »s much of this expression that 
this has been passed on by the Joint Chiefs. 

That does not mean near as much to me, General White, with all 
personal deference to you and the others, as it used to. 

I don’t see why. And at the same time the Army’s money is going 
to these defenses and thev are cutting down on their battalions, I 
don’t see it. I don’t think we are doing our duty unless we press 
further on it. 

Senator Jackson. What it means, Mr. Chairman, is that we have 
taken millions of dollars away from the point where we need it and 
that is the offense which is the real deterrent. Instead we have tried 
to soft-soap people into believing that we are going to defend them 
and that is not the target at all. 

Senator Stennis. And taking the money away from the Air Force 
too. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I am talking about. 

Senator Stennis. We can’t get a decision on that point. All right, 
we are getting into an argument here. I suppose my time is up, and 
Senator Jackson, I am going to call on you next. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I got involved in this 
discussion. 

Senator Stennts. We know it has been a busy day. 

Senator Jackson. I just had 2 or 3 questions, General White. I 
want to explore two areas. One, I assume that you feel that one of 
the most important accomplishments that the Air Force can achieve at 
the earliest possible date is an invulnerable deterrent ? 

General Wnuirte. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You agree with that philosophy. And secondly, 
that in the meantime, you, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force and 
people subordinate to you, of course, have to have in being at all 
times the means of retaliating effectively until you achieve such an 
invulnerable deterrent. 
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PROTECTION FOR MINUTEMAN AND POLARIS MISSILES 


General Wurre. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Do you agree with those general comments? 
Now first, what do you think we need to do, that we are not doing 
to maintain a force in being until we get the Minuteman in a place 
where the enemy cannot destroy it no matter how hard he tries? And 
I think the Polaris system comes into this thinking too. Whether it 
will work as well as some believe I don’t know, but I am a great believer 
in both Minuteman and the Polaris system because they are based on 
the concept that they will have a launching platform that is almost 
invulnerable to destruction, Minuteman either being well in the bowels 
of the earth or on movable platforms as time goes on. 

First, I want to ask you, General White, what you feel that we 
should be doing that we are not doing in connection with both other 
missiles such as Titan, Atlas, and our manned bombers, because we are 
entering a critical period now, where we cannot afford to take unnec- 
essary risks, it seems to me, in making sure that we have forces in 
being that can’t be destroyed by the enemy. 

Let me ask you about manned bombers. 

What is the present program on B-52’s? Is it 14 wings now? 

General Wuite. The 1960 buy will take us to 14 wings. 

Senator Jackson. And they will be operational by what date? 

General Wuirte. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Jackson. All of them? Sooner than that, won’t they ? 

General Wurre. No; calendar. [ Deleted.] 

Senator Jackson. [Deleted.] Thatis14 wings. That is two tank- 
ers for every three B-52’s. 

General Wuire. That is the ratio we wish to have. 

Senator Jackson. Are you going to keep it at that? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now do you feel you need, with the B-52 GZH— 
Ibelieve there is an H coming on 

General Wuitr. The first one is coming out with the 1960 buy, we 
will achieve the 14th B-52 wing at the end of [deleted]. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; the end of [deleted], which is actually— 
that will be [deleted]. That is what I am thinking. At any rate, do 
you feel that you need more manned bombers? I am asking for your 
own honest professional advice and I want to make it clear that I am 
requesting this regardless of what budgetary ceilings may have been 
heretofore or are now applicable ? 

General Wurrs. Senator, I go on record that the fiscal 1960 budget 
is adequate and I do not deviate from that. Sure, if we have more 
bombers, more missiles, the insurance is greater, but I cannot state that 
it is vital. 

Senator Jackson. All right. Now what about tankers? 

: pene Wuirer. Tankers are very vital to the program and we 
ee 
Emnatar JAcKSON. They become more vital as you get more airborne 

alerts. 

General Wurre. That is right, and tankers in the same way. We 
are coming along as you know with the KC-135 at I think it is [deleted] 
per month as of now. 

Senator Jackson. That is a cutback. 
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General Wurre. That is a cutback. 

Senator Jackson. It was [deleted | a month. 

General Wurre. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. You are going down to [deleted]. Is the fisca] 
year 1960 program adequate ¢ That will give you two tankers for 
every three of the B-52’s in the 14 wings. 

General Wurre. Right. 

Senator Jackson. You say that is adequate? 

General Wuire. That is adequate. : 

Senator Jackson. What about the B-58? 

General Wurre. The B-58 should have one tanker per aircraft and 
of the total due to the way they would be deployed we could algo 
supply the tanker requirements at the rate we are taking of the 
KC-135’s. 


SEES NEED FOR QUICKER REPLACEMENT OF B—47°S 


Senator Jackson. Yes, but are you getting enough B-58’s? 

General Wurre. We are not getting the B-58’s as fast as I had 
hoped. The B-58 I would like to see come along faster in order to 
replace the B-47’s more rapidly. We are coming along with them 
and we can do with the B-47’s in the numbers that we are going to 
have until we get the B-58’s. 

Senator Jackson. So you feel that the B-58 program is adequate? 

General Wurre. I feel that it is adequate, yes. 

Senator Jackson. Now what about the ‘B-70 bomber program! 

General Wurre. The B-70 is an airplane in my opinion that we 
must have, and we have all the Research and Development money 

required for that project at this time. Obviously with more money 

we could probably go faster, but the state of the art and the complexity 
of the aircraft I consider that what we have is going to meet the 
requirements. 

Senator Jackson. Is it adequate? That deals with the manned 
bomber problem. What about the interim programs on Atlas and 
Titan ? 

General Wuire. As you know, those are first generation missiles, 
liquid fueled relatively slow reaction time. I feel that we should not 
increase the production of either of those missiles under the present 
circumstances when all factors including the manned bomber is con- 
sidered plus the fact that the Minuteman, the second generation, 
the solid fuel missile is, shall we say, just around the corner. 

Senator Symineron. Will you yield to me for one observation? 


LIQUID VS. SOLID FUELS 


Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. As you probably know there are many expert 
scientists who believe we will come back to liquid fuel because of oe 
greater thrust per square inch per pound that is available. No. 2,1 
trust you realize in all of this discussion that you are disc arding 
something that has been proved for something that has not been 
proved. “Thank you, Senator. 

General Wurre. May I i inject a thought there, Senator. I certainly 
feel that the [deleted] squadrons of the big first generation missiles 
are not going to be scrapped. I think they are going to be improved 
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and modified just as aircraft have been, but I do think that the new 

and large numbers of Minutemen which will be very much cheaper 

than any other missile we know is the real thing that we must count 

on for the future. I think when we get storable liquid fuels, it is 

going to prolong the life of the Atlas and the Titan for a great many 
rs. 

“Senator Jackson. At any rate, I think we are taking a big caleu- 
lated risk, frankly, in downgrading the interim programs. I am wor- 
ried about it. Our intelligence information over the years has been 
fluctuating up and down. We have been fooled so many times in the 
10 or 12 years that I have been listening to it that I am a skeptic. 

Senator Eneie. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Enoie. Just one question in that area. Senator Jackson 
was talking about the interim period between the time where we are 
now and the time when we develop the Minuteman. You have stated, 
General, that you think we ought not to go ahead into a full blast pro- 
duction on the Atlas and the Titan. I notice that they tie these 
missiles together and fling them off out there like they did the other 
day. 

They can shoot one 5,000 miles. I understand that they took the 
Thor and put something on top of it. Now the Thor is a missile 
that you can produce rather rapidly, isn’t it? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That isan IRBM. 

Senator Eneie. Why don’t you take the IRBM, put a second deck 
on it, take the Polaris warhead which is already developed and go 
ahead and have an intercontinental ballistic missile for a while. Is 
there anything wrong with that? 

General Wurre. It could be done, sir. We have such a gadget 
which we call the Thor Able or the Thoric, or Thor-Able. It is 
basically a Thor missile with a second stage Vanguard mounted on to 
of it and we have used it in testing re-entry nose cones for the ICBM. 
It isa practical thing to do. [Deleted. ] 

Senator Encir. One further question if you will yield just a little 
bit further. How big of a wallop could you get out of that combina- 
tion ? 

General Wurre. I think about [deleted]. 

Senator Enete. [ Deleted]. 

General Wuire. [Deleted.] I think it is a [deleted] warhead. 

Senator Jackson. Let me just say this: The warhead problem is no 
longer a real problem as far as the military is concerned. I think the 
men at AEC, at Livermore and at Los Alamos have done a terrific job. 
Don’t you agree? 

Senator Enexe. General, you can knock down a lot of brick and 
plaster with that kind of a warhead. 

General Wurre. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jackson. The Polaris will carry [deleted]. 

General Wuire. Yes, sir, [deleted]. 

Senator Jackson. And I believe we have a warhead for the Atlas 
or the Titan of [ deleted. ] 

General Wurire. More than that, sir. 


37855—59——9 
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Senator Jackson. [Deleted.] It has slipped my mind. It is more 
than [deleted]. 


AIM OF AN INDESTRUCTIBLE WEAPONS SYSTEM 


General Wurre. | Deleted. | 

Senator Jackson. They are miniaturizing the warheads and that js 
not a problem. As a matter of fact, they have saved the military a 
great deal of space and weight. I will be through in a minute, and I 
regret that I am a little bit over my time limit. I just have one or two 
questions and if my colleagues will bear with me, I will then stop. 

What about the Minuteman program, the invulnerable deterrent? 
I feel that the Polaris belongs in this category but I am only asking 
you about the Minuteman. ‘] am talking now about a weapons SYs- 
tem that the enemy can’t destroy. This is what we should be racing 
to achieve. : 

General Wuire. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. At the earliest possible date if you really want 
to get a stalemate. 

General Wuirr. The big feature of Minuteman aside from its low 
cost and its adequate accuracy is the fact that it can be placed in silos 
at, great distances apart and controlled from a central location with a 
minimum personnel, because it can stand there on its own and it costs 
fewer personnel than any other weapons system we know. 

It is a break through in a big way in that it is the first succeeding 
weapons system that costs less than its predecessor. 

Senator Jackson. Are we making the maximum number of these? 

General Wuirr. The Air Force has so recommended that we do 
certain things which will speed the Minuteman to its absolute maxi- 
mum. 

Senator Jackson. I think that if the reasoning is that we are going 
to defer, Mr. Chairman, these other projects, then obviously the in- 
evitable logic of it must be a total and maximum effort in the Minute- 
man. But we had to add $100 million, I believe, to the Minuteman 
program which was not even in the budget last time. Are they using 
those funds now ? 

General Wuire. They are now, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I want to make sure. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, we have reprogramed and have gone to 
the full amount contemplated by the Congress. 

Senator Jackson. They are maintaining and making a maximum 
effort ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. You feel, in other words, that we are making the 
very maximum effort, and I am utilizing this in light of conditions 
that would be comparable to what it would be if we were at war. 

General Wuirr. The Air Force program as presently scheduled 
plus recent changes we have recently made to the Secretary of De 
fense will speed the Minuteman program to the absolute limit of feasi- 
bility according to General Schreiver’s people. 


VEXING PROBLEMS OF AIR DEFENSE 


Senator Jackson. I have just this one last point and you don’t 
need to answer this now. All I hope is that in listening to the testi- 
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mony year after year on the military construction subcommittee that 
the Joint Chiefs will get together and tr y to make some sense of this 
gir defense program, “whether we are dealing with air breathers or 
ballistic missiles or anything else. I think we are throwing money 
down the drain 9 times out of 10. I have listened to these arguments 
year after year after year, General White, and I do believe that we 
find ourselves in a situation where we get a briefing and they announce, 
“We have the answer to air defense,” and then we just creep up a little 
bit and do something about that. 

Then we do a little bit about another part of it, a little bit on an- 
other part of it, and when you add it all up, we haven’t got any and 
all we are doing is giving lipservice to the three services with their 

et ideas about air defense. 

If the taxpayer wants to save some money, I think there is an op- 
portunity to do it. I don’t think we are impressing the Russians. I 
don’t think they are impressed by all this talk about our air defense 
and the air exercises. I think science, by the very nature of the 
progress that is being made has made the offense the chief beneficiary 
of their research and development programs. 

The lowest beneficiary in all this is the fellow who is trying to 
figure out defense, and I have nothing but sympathy for him, but I 
think we have just allowed our sympathies to run away with the 
idea of trying to find a defense, and I would hope that the Joint Chiefs 
would really ‘look at this on a coldb looded basis and stop all this non- 
sense of soft-soaping the people and saying that we have a defense 
because they have installations around a city. 

It does not mean anything. No answer is required. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Engle? 

Senator Enerir. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I just want to say 
that I am thoroughly confused. 

Senator Jackson. That is why I said what I did. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, can I ask one question ? 


REASONS FOR CUTTING BACK PRODUCTION OF BISONS 


Mr. Weis. Certainly. 

Senator Symineton. Then I will yield to you with pleasure. 

General, at one time we overestimated the production of Soviet 
Bisons, did we not ? 

General Wutre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Why do you think that they cut their pro- 
duction of Bisons? 

General Wuite. There could be two very rational explanations. 

Senator Symineton. What do you think ? 

General Wurre. I think they had trouble with the airplane. 

Senator Symineron. You don’t think, nee essarily, they did it be- 
cause they began rolling in missiles ? 

General Wurre. That is the other explanation, but you asked me 
which one I chose, and I choose the other one. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. West. Just to get the record clear, if I can, General White, on 
some matters that I have not yet covered, General Power testified that 
we have no airborne alert today. He said that the problem of air- 
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borne alert is outside of his jurisdiction. He said he is ready to haye 
it, but he is not permitted to. Would you care to comment on that? 

General Wurtre. The air alert is required against a ballistic missile 
threat and not against the manned bomber threat, because the warn. 
ing that we will get from our DEW line and other radar defenses jg 
such that a ground alert is adequate to get the strategic air force off 
the ground and on the way to the targets before they hit. 

In the case of the ballistic missile, however, if and when we get 
warning, the warning will be so short that it will not give the bombers 
time to get off before the missiles strike their targets. 

Therefore, at that time when the enemy has an appreciable ICBY 
capability, one of the things that we can do is to go on an airborne 
alert. [ Deleted. | 

However, SAC must and has tested that feasibility of an airborne 
alert. It is quite a complicated operation. We have to know how. 
to do it best, what the costs are and be ready to go into it if and when 
the time comes that the requirement exists. 

Mr. Weist. Do we have any airborne alert in connection with our 
forward bases in Europe? 

General Wuirre. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. West. They do have short range missiles over there that could 
hit our air bases and therefore, we do need an airborne alert overseas, 
don’t we, General White ? 

yeneral Wuite. [ Deleted. ] 
Mr. Wrist. Don’t we have any strategic bombers on those bases? 


SAC BASES OVERSEAS 


General Wuire. | Deleted. | 

Mr. Weist. At what bases do we have strategic air bombers? 

General Wuire. We have several in England, several in Spain, 
several in north Africa, sir, in addition to Guam. 

Mr. West. Can’t those bases be reached from the satellite coun- 
tries with thousand-mile ballistic missiles ? 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symineton. What range do you figure that to say that 
about [deleted j ? 

General Wurre. I am talking about [deleted] miles, sir. 

Mr. West. I believe, General White—I may be wrong, but I be 
lieve—that Mr. Dulles and his staff testified that they do have [deleted] 
mile intermediate range missiles. 

General Wuire. My impression is that it is [deleted] is the figure 
that is fixed in my mind, sir. 

Mr. Weis. Secretary Dulles testified that the Soviet missiles as of 
the date that he testified, that was in 1957, could [deleted]. 

General Wurre. [| Deleted. | 

Mr. Wetst. Is there anything, General White—— 

General Wurre. Excuse me, I think I can clear up the [deleted] 
mile range business. I was talking nautical miles, [deleted] nautical 
miles which would be roughly [deleted] statute miles. 


SOME SCIENTISTS THINK WE SHOULD PROCEED WITH ATOMIC AIRPLANE 


Mr. Wrist. Yes. Before we leave the nuclear-powered aircraft 
program with which you believe we should proceed, there are also 
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certain able scientists who believe that we should go ahead with it, are 
there not ? 

General Wuire. I believe there are, sir. 

Mr. West. And couldn’t that plane be extremely useful in launch- 
ing a missile such as the Hounddog? : 

General Wurre. In fact, yes, sir. That is exactly what we would 
plan to use it for—except instead of it being an air-breathing missile, 
we have in mind an airborne ballistic missile, and are actively testing 
such a weapon now. 

Mr. Wrist. And wouldn’t an atomic plane that could stay in the 
gir constantly be almost as good as a submarine with the Polaris? 

General Wurre. In my personal opinion, it would be better, sir. 

Mr. Werst. And don’t you think it is a great mistake that for the 
comparatively smal] amount involved that we don’t go full steam 
ahead on the atomic airplane ? 

General Wurre. As I have stated, in my opinion we should go ahead 
with it. 

Mr. West. I have talked with some very leading scientists, Gen- 
eral White. I don’t know whether it is fair to quote them without 
their being witnesses, but they have said that it is practical, it is 
feasible, and that it could be done. Furthermore, it is not only of 
military value, but extremely important psychologically, because if 
the Soviet Union came out with an atomic airplane ahead of us, it 
would have a very bad psychological effect on the free world and, in 
fact, on the whole world. 

General Wuire. I think that is also true. 

Mr. Wrist. You will continue your efforts to bring about the de- 
velopment of the atomic airplane, will you not ? 

General Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Wetst. When will we have it under present programs? 

General Wurre. [Deleted] would seem to be the year that we would 
hope to have it under the present program. 

Mr. Wetst. When could we have it if we really went full steam 
ahead ? 

General Wurre. We could probably shorten that a couple of years. 
Pays Weist. And couldn’t we have a subsonic atomic plane before 

en? 


General Wurre. The one I am speaking of is subsonic, sir. 


ENDURANCE IS KEY FACTOR IN ATOMIC AIRPLANE 


Mr. Weis. Speed is not so important though ? 

General Wuire. Endurance is the key to this particular weapons 
system. 

Mr. Weis. Now, you have testified that the Air Force has requested 
certain things which would speed up the Minuteman development. 
What are those things? 

General Wuire. By accepting certain deviations from ultimate de- 
sign criteria, we hope to be able to speed it up and still not lose 
anything in acquiring the ultimate type. 

Mr. West. Isn’t that the same thing that was done to speed up 
the Polaris? 

_ General Wuire. I think probably that is true, sir. I think the 
initial Polaris will have a lesser range than the ultimate contemplated. 
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Mr. Wrist. Have you a Rand report, General White, on the Polaris 
and/or the Minuteman missile ? 

General Wuire. Such a report was made, sir. 

Mr. Wetsu. Could we have that report ? 

General Wurre. I presume so. 

Mr. West. If it is consistent with national security and with your 
policy, we would like to have it. 

General Wurre. I feel that the Navy should have a very big say in 
release of that report. 

Mr. Weis. You testified this morning that you prepared a list of 
items for the Mahon committee. Do you have that list with you? 

General Wurire. No, sir. 

Mr, West. Could we have it ? 

General Wurre. I think what you are talking about is that we were 
requested by them to state ways and means ‘of increasing ballistic 
missile cz upability, and there are several variants on that theme which 
we have prepared. 

Mr. Weis. Could we have it ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. Thank you. Is there anything that I have not asked, 
General White, that you think you would like to put in the record or 
tell the committee ? 

General Wurre. This is probably extraneous, but I am impressed 
with the earnestness of the committee and the type of questions. 

Mr. West. I am sure we are impressed similarly with you, General 
White. There is only one other matter. You said this morning that 
you did not know whether there has ever been a test of the use of 
CRAF in connection with getting supplies and troops to Europe. 

Have you since found out whether there ever has been such a test! 
There has been no such test ¢ 
' General Wuire. I don’t think so. There have been undoubtedly 
theoretical checks and studies on the thing, but to actually call them 
in, we have not done that. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR AIR ALERT 


Mr. Wrist. General White, you have made, and are making, certain 
tests concerning airborne alert, and you feel that you will need air- 
borne alert as, if, and when, the Soviets have a sufficient supply of 
ballistic missiles ? 

General Wuire. And until we have a preponderance of missiles 
and/or aircraft. 

Mr. West. Now in order to implement such an alert for that time, 
we have to have more pilots, do we not ? 

General Wuire. We have to have more funds for gasoline, for main- 
tenance parts. We can’t put them all on air alert because you have to 
have training periods, so the actual number of pilots to put a reason- 
able number of aircratt on alert is not a requirement. 

Mr. Wertst. I believe some authority on the subject said that we 
would need more crews in order to have a proper airborne alert when, 
as, and if we need it. We have only 1.6 crews per aircraft now, do 
we not? 

General Wuire. That is adequate; 1.6 is the number that will cover 
the contemplated air alert program if we go to it. 
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Mr. Wrist. And that would be adequate? 

General Wurre. That would be adequate. 

Mr. Wetst. And you have that now ? 

General Wurre. We are working for it. I think it is about 1.4 or 
snow. General Friedman tells me it is 1.3, but it is programed to 
go, our program will take care of the requirement. 


GENERAL GAVIN’S ESTIMATE OF FALLOUT CASUALTIES 


Mr. West. This morning you were questioned about this fallout 
problem in a nuclear war. “T call your attention to the testimony of 
General Gavin before the Airpower Committee in which he testified 
that “current planning estimates run on the order of 700 million deaths 
that would be either way depending upon which way the wind blew. 
If the wind blew to the southeast they would be mostly in the U.S.S.R., 
although they would extend into the Japanese and perhaps down into 
the Philippine area. If the wind blew the other way, they would 
extend well back into Western Europe.” 

Are you familiar with that testimony and with that general subject ? 

General Wuirer. I am familiar with many studies on the subject of 
fallout and there are vast differences of opinion. There are many 
ways of controlling it from our point of view. It is agreed that we 
cannot control what the enemy does but we can minimize fallout by 
the types of weapons used, the manner in which they are used, and 
the occasions on which they are used. 

Mr. Wrist. If the enemy dropped a nuclear bomb over even a 
hardened airbase, wouldn’t the pollution of the air make takeoff b 
aircraft from that base impossible, without even destroying the base? 

General Wuire. I don’t think an air burst would, ‘but a ground 
burst probably would contaminate it. 

Mr. Weist. And the ground burst would not have to destroy the 
base. 

General Wuire. It would certainly make it very risky and there 
would have to be protection for the crews in order to handle it. 

Mr. Weis. I think, General White, and Mr. Chairman, that is 
about all that we have. We have an estimate by Mr. Libby who is a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission concerning this fallout 
problem, sir. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF BOMBERS 

Senator Symineron. While you are looking for that, I don’t want 
anybody to think that anything I said this morning or this afternoon 
belittles the Minuteman. I am for the Minuteman and I am for the 
Polaris. I think they have tremendous potential. I am also for the 
Atlas and the Titan. 

In my opinion there will be increasing difficulty in getting subsonic 
bombers to the target; and we have ‘far less than 100 supersonic 
bombers. 

Therefore, we should go ahead and build now what we have and get 
the better ones later, w hen they are ready for production. 

The Army, according to the Chief of Staff, needs $15 billion for a 
modern Army. The Russian Army is a lot bigger than ours. It is 
a lot more modern than ours. It is a lot more mobile than ours, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Army. So far as the Navy is con- 
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cerned, we know the submarine fleet they have is far greater than ours, 
And now we seem to be voluntarily passing over to them a heayy 
superiority in the long-range missile field. 

he implication in the speech that Admiral Burke made was that 
numbers don’t count. That curious idea has been growing rapidly in 
the minds of some people. 

I must say that I thought that Wohlstetter’s article in Foreign 
Affairs pretty much demolished that concept. 

I close these observations by saying that in the years 1958 and 1959 
the gross national product of the United States is about $180 billion 
more than in the years 1953 and 1954. 

Despite that fact, for our defense we spent more than $4 billion 
less in the years 1957 and 1958 than we did in the years 1953 and 1954, 
If we constantly put off producing the new weapons, let alone an 
more of the old, on the grounds we have something just around the 
corner, some day we will find ourselves in more serious trouble. 

I am not particularly interested in what the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or the Director of the Bureau of the Budget thinks about the Min- 
uteman as against the Polaris. And military men cannot be sure what 
the economy can do in the way of increased appropriations for mili- 
tary defense. But all people who have made studies and then reports, 
including many made at the request of the President, have come u 
with two basic facts which we should never forget. The first is that 
we must increase our security, our appropriations for security; the 
second, that we can make substantial increases without danger to the 
economy. 

Mr. Weisz. General White, I hate to keep you here so long, but 
there are some matiers that we feel ought to be in the record to make 
it complete. 

On March 9 of this year, Dr. Libby, a Commissioner of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, in a public speech stated as 
follows: 


Now, the fallout we fear in the case of a nuclear attack on this country, or in 
any other country for that matter, is the local fallout, and this arises solely 
from bombs which hit the surface. 


Then I go on to what I consider the important quote: 


But in any case, the area covered can amount to several thousand square 
miles at such an intensity that it would be hazardous to life to stay out in the 
open for more than an hour, and the density would be high enough so that that 
farmland in this area would be ruined for something like 40 years for anything 
except the culture of feed for beef cattle, or possibly swine, because of the 
strontium 90 that would be taken into any other kind of farm product. 


I don’t know whether it is fair to ask you whether vou agree with 


that or not, but at least, that is the statement of a responsible member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


DR. TELLER’S VIEW ON FALLOUT 


General Wuire. I think there are other responsible scientists, 
though, who do not agree. Ithink Dr. Edward Teller is one such. 

While I agree that fallout is a terrific hazard and one that we don’t 
know as much about as I hope we are going to know, and it is certainly 
a consideration in atomic war, I don’t think that every horror story 
should be accepted 100 percent. 
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Mr. Weis. I do agree that every horror story should not be ac- 
cepted, but coming from a responsible member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, whose duty it is to look into these problems, one must 
take account of it and not look upon it, at least I wouldn’t look upon 
it, as solely a horror story. 

Senator Syminaton. If the counsel will yield, Dr. Teller has op- 

d those who believe that strontium 90 and cessium 137 will 
too damaging from the standpoint of current testing. If there is 
anything he has said from the standpoint of strontium 90 in answer 
to Dr. Libby, on the premise of an all-out war with nuclear surface 
blasts, I wish you would put it in the record at this point. 

General Win: I think the only thing I can say is I am sure 
there is disagreement among scientists as to the exact effects. I can’t 
go beyond that, 

Mr. West. In answer to a question by Senator Smith when she 
asked about the possibility of attacking this country and its military 
installations with missiles launched from submarines, I didn’t hear 
your answer. 

Have you studied that problem ? 

General Wuire. I said [deleted.] 

Mr. Wrist. What about the Navy? Doesn’t the Navy have some 
system to track down these submarines and sink them before they 
surface ? 

General Wurre. Yes, against the submarines, but not against the 
missiles. 

Mr. Wrist. I know, but one of the ways, at least to prevent the 
missile from being fired is to sink the submarine before it surfaces. 
Are you familiar with what the Navy is doing? 

General Wuire. I am quite familiar with the Navy’s antisubmarine 
capabilities, and I would say that they are quite good. Like every- 
thing else, they could be improved, and I am sure the Navy is striving 
to do so, I don’t think the Navy would guarantee that no ballistic- 
missile-carrying submarine could come within the range of our coast, 
but I think they would minimize the threat very greatly. 

Mr. Wetst. Thank you very much, General White. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Symrneton. General, you have the DEW line, and then 
a middle line, and then a closer line. 

General Wuite. We have the DEW line, and then the mid-Canada 
line, and then the Pinetree line, I think it is called. 

Senator Symineton. And those three lines are effective against 
bomber offense; is that right ? 

General Wurrte. Only against bombers. 


THE COSTS OF DETECTION 


Senator Symineton. How much money have we put into them? 

General Wurre. I can only say a great many hundred millions of 
dollars. 

General Symineron. It is billions, is it not? 

General Frrepman. About 1 billion 3. 

Senator Symrneton. And if you add Sage to that, what does it 
add up to? 
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General Frrepman. Sage, before it is complete, will be about another 
billion and a half—no, sir; it would be about 3 billion when complete, 

Senator Symincron. So we have spent about $4.5 billion in our 
defense against bombers; is that right 4 

General Wurre. I am sure it is at least that much. 

Senator Symincron. And yet we have decided that they are not 
building any more long-range bombers to speak of, right? 

General Wurre. No, sir; I don’t think that is correct. 

Senator SyMINGTON. No? 

General Wuirte. We feel that they are continuing [deleted]. 

Senator Symrneron. What is the significance? 

General Wurre. That they are going on with their manned aircraft 
and that they are not depending ‘solely on missiles, and that if they 
had anything better they would be putting their money on that instead 
of something we consider relatively obsolete. 

Senator SyMINnG ron. As I understand, they have cut down heavily 
on the Bison production. Now you put more than $4.5 billion into 
primarily a defense against long-range bombers. 

How many Bisons do we think they have today ? 

General Wurre. [| Deleted. | 

Senator Symineron. Does that count the Bears ? 

General Wurre. I believe it does include the Bears. 

Senator Symineron. So Bisons and Bears together ———— bombers, 
and we are putting more than $4.5 billion in defense against that, and 
yet it really is no defense against missiles at all, is it, “these lines? 

General Wuire. None at all, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Or against submarine attack? 

General Wurre. Nor against—no, only under rare circumtances 
could it have against an air-breathing submarine-launched missile. 


$60 MILLION YEARLY FOR OPERATING DEW LINE 


Senator Symineton. And the annual operating expense of Sage is 
pretty heavy, is it not, and the DEW line? 

General Wurre. It is. 

Senator Symincton. How much is it a year? 

General FrrepMAn. The annual operating cost of the DEW line is 
about $60 million. 

Senator Symineton. $60 million ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. That is total operating cost, includ- 
ing resupply. 

‘Senator Symrncron. Somebody said the total cost of defending the 
United States against bomber attack is about $5 billion a year. Is 
that about right ? 

General Frrepman. That is about right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. That is about $5 billion a year. And that is 
just defense against bombers, which they have cut down on heavily, 
and it doesn’t involve submarines or missiles; is that right? 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Does anybody consider moving that kind of 
money into better attack systems like missiles, Polaris, Minuteman, 
in the future? We are cutting down on producing Atlas and on 
producing supersonic B-58’s ,and so forth, and yet we are still spend- 
ing $5.5 billion annually to defend ourselves against. something which 
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we know the Russians are cutting down very heavily on and haven’t 
many of. 

What would be your thoughts about that ? 

General Wurre. I would like to turn that around, if I may, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. If you can turn it around so the administra- 
tion is spending unnecessarily billions of dollars instead of accusing 
the Congress of wanting to spend such money unnecessarily. I would 
rather have more in our capacity to launch Polaris, or launch Minute- 
man, or Atlas, or Titan. 

Do you think it might be fair to call this $5.5 billion annually we 
are spending against old bombers a modern Maginot line; or do you 
feel that is not quite fair? 


WOULD NOT CALL IT “MODERN MAGINOT LINE” 


General Wurre. No, sir; I feel it is vitally necessary. I agree there 
is a matter of judgment as to the balance between how much you put 
on offense and how much you put on defense, but there is no question 
in my mind that it would be 

Senator Symineton. This Christofilos effect that we have heard a 
lot about, do you think that has any merit, just for the record. 

General Wuitr. There is something that requires a great deal of 
future investigation. We don’t know all of the effects or what the 
results are going to be. 

Senator Symrneron. Assume the results were bad: What would 
happen ? 

General Wuire. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Symineton. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wuire. | Deleted. | 

Senator Syminetron. I want to point out to you why some of us 
get, tired of all this talk about our being spenders. We have already 
developed the Nike, ground to air, 50 to 100 miles, I leave out the 
research on the Zeus, which has cost billions of dollars when you cor- 
relate it with the electronics. 

We have had testimony that the supercarrier as a primary strategic 
strike weapon, is now a thing of the past. 

Would you agree to that ? 

General Wuire. I believe the Navy now gives its primary purpose 
that of limited war. 

Senator Symineton. All right. Now we have the Tactical Air 
Force. 

If you add those three up [deleted], you cut $5 billion to $10 billion 
out of this budget without much trouble, and concentrate on a good 
offense ? 

General Wuirer. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And research for a good defense like Nike- 
Zeus or antisubmarine success, couldn’t you ? 





POSSIBILITY THAT ENEMY WOULD DEVELOP ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


General Wurre. I think it would be militarily wrong to have in- 
adequate defense against manned aircraft in this age. I think it 
would be politically ‘impossible, if I may get out of my field. We must 
have a defense against manned aircraft, or you leave that field wide 
open to the enemy until the time he has an active defense missile or 
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other weapon that is effective both against ballistic missiles ang 
against manned aircraft. At that time you can have one system, but 
until that time you must have both, in my opinion. 

Senator Symrneron. If you spend $5.5 billion annually because “We 
want to defend ourselves against manned bombers,” [deleted] and then 
you have these three defense lines, and the carrier is not for prima 
warfare, and you are not going to fight armies on any large scale, you 
can go on with reasoning to a point where what you ought to do js 
have a nuclear capacity through Polaris and Atlas and Titan and 
Minuteman. 

Now, you haven’t the Polaris yet, and you haven’t the Minuteman 
yet. But you are spending all these billions and billions of dollars op 
Nike and SAGE and other defenses which may get washed out, at the 
same time you are determined not to spend a few hundred million 
dollars more in order to get adequate ICBM’s which have proved out, 

General Wurrr. May I make an observation, sir? 

Senator Symrneton. I would appreciate your doing it. I am 
merely asking you how this can make any sense. 

General Wuire. I am not sure that imitation is necessarily the best 
form of flattery, but you may be sure that the Russians are spending 
probably—TI don’t have the figures, but from what I know of their air 
defense—just about the same proportion of their military budget on 
the same kind of defense as we are, and they are going out as fast as 
they can with a SAGE system that is copied or at least similar to ours, 

Senator Symrneron. May I make an observation? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrncron. The Russians are spending between 20 and 
25 percent of their gross national product on national defense or 
international attack, whichever way you want to put it, and we have 
been spending a decreasing percentage of our gross national product 
over the past 5 years. 

It is now only about 8 percent. 

They are spending a lot more for offense and defense, whereas we 
are tailoring to our budget what we are doing, even though we are 
infinitely richer than they are. I don’t see why we cannot afford to 
do what they can. But I wish we would spend what we do spend 
more on what we really need. 

You are the one that got the guidelines, and you didn’t get them 
from the Congress, and the guidelines said you can spend this much 
money and no more, did they not? 


WHAT THE GUIDELINES PROVIDED 


General Wurrer. It wasn’t precisely that way, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Excuse me. 

General Wurre. I don’t think it was precisely that way. 

Senator Symincron. How was it, then? 

General Wuirr. We were permitted to come in within certain limi- 
tations and then add-ons to about $500 million over and above the 
guidelines, and also, there was no limit to anything that we could 
prove a necessity for. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Lehrer has made an excellent point, that 


we are spending less and less because of things like the depreciation 
of the dollar in value. 
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About this guideline business, you were told you could spend as 
much money for the things you wanted, so long as you spent as much 
money as you were told you could spend; is that not correct ? 

General Wurre. That is not exactly right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. What is the difference ? 

General Wuire. We were told that the overall budget would be 
$40-some billion. We in the Air Force were told that we would have 
a basic expenditure limitation of $19.2 billion, and then could lay 
claim to other items up to $500 million and moreover, anything that 
wasn’t covered by that, we could make any kind of reclama we 
wished, but that we were expected and it was a pretty fair guess that 
we could cover vital requirements within those sums. 

Senator Symineron. And the vital requirement within those sums 
was $19.2 billion plus maybe $500 million more; is that right? 

General Wuirr. ‘That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. And what did you end up getting? 

General Wurre. About $18.675. 

Senator Syminoton. $18.675 ? 

General Wuire. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. So actually they cut you a bit, even there, did 
they not? They said you could have 19.2, maybe 19.8, and you ended 
up with 18.6; is that mght? 

General Wuire. I wouldn’t put it that way, sir. 

Senator Symineton. How would you put it? 


“SOLID” REQUIREMENTS APPROVED 


General Wuite. I would say that the solid requirements that we 
had added up to that when we got all through trying to prove our 
requirements, and the fallout was the difference. 

Senator Symineron. Let me try to get these figures straight. 

You asked for 20.783. Were you told you could have 19.2 after 
that or before ? 

General Wurre. That was after. 

Senator Symineron. After? 

General Wurre. Right. 

Senator Symrneron. And you were told you could have $19.2 
billion plus maybe $500 million ? 

General Wuire. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Which would be 19.7 ? 

General Wurre. Right. 

Senator Symrneton. When you heard that, you felt pleased ? 

General Wurre. I would say that we figured that the vital require- 
ments could be covered within that fgure. 

Senator Symrneron. What figure? 

General Wuire. The 19.7, and when we got through with a careful 
examination and the overall view of everything in the Department 
of Defense, we came up with 18.68, I believe it was, or 8-6. 

Senator Symineron. You asked for 20.783. 

They told you you could have 19.2 plus maybe 500, and you ended 
up by getting 18.68. 

I understand the problem of the two hats you mentioned earlier, 
and have no criticism on that. 
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What I am getting at is that you actually not only were given the 
guideline of 19.2 plus 500 million, but the guideline turned out to be 
much less than what they originally said that you could have, based 
on your own testimony; is that right ? 

General Wurre. I would like the budget officer to take that. 

Senator Symineron. Is that correct ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. 

May I straighten that out? 

The guidelines were expressed in terms of expenditures. The basic 
budget was to be derived within a total expenditure of 19.224. We 
were given authority to go down with requirements expenditures not 
to exceed $500 million. 

Against the $500 million 

Senator Symineton. Wait a minute. You were given authority to 
ask for more than 19.2, not to exceed 500, which gets you up to 197, 

General Friepman. That is correct, sir. The Air Force, against 
the 19.7, submitted a requirement of 19 billion 589 million; in other 
words, we asked for $365 million rather than the $500 million. 

Senator Symincton. I see. First, General White had asked for 
20.78 billion, the figure he originally asked for. 

General Friepman. Sir, if I may explain that, the new obligational 
authority which was required to finance the program contemplated 
within the expenditure ceiling of 19.589 was 20.783 billion, so they 
are synonymous, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. All right. Then what did you end up with? 

General Frrepman. We wound up with a new obligating authority 
of 18.682 million and an expenditure of 18.675 billion. 

Senator Symincron. So you were told that you could have a certain 
amount of money and you tailored it to that, and then you found out 
you could only have less than that ? 

General Frrepman. I think the facts are that we came out with less 
expenditures. 

Senator Symineron. Than they told you originally the guideline 
was? 

General Frrepman. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Symincron. Now I ask you the question: Why did they 
reduce the guideline ? 

General Friepman. Sir, this I can’t explain. 





OSD GAVE OUT THE GUIDELINES 


Senator Symineton. Who is the one that gave you the guideline? 

General Frrepman. The guideline was given us by the Office, Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. Who in the Office of the Secretary of Defense! 

- General Frrepman. Mr. McElroy. The guidelines were given the 
services as a result, I am sure, of discussions in the Armed Forces 
Policy Council. 

Senator Symineron. And you don’t know why the guideline itself 
was reduced; is that right ? 

General Frrepman. That is correct, sir; I do not, other than the 
fact that on the basis of program review, it was considered that the 
programs which made up the total amount, were not either substanti- 
ated or urgently required for financing during fiscal year 1960. 
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Senator Symincron. Let me ask General White this question : 

This whole business is intriguing. Nobody likes to be criticized as 
a spendthrift, which we have been down here by the administration. 

You have just testified that you are spending in Air Force money 
around $5.5 billion a year in a defense against [deleted] long-range 
bombers plus some old subsonic Badgers which in some respects is an 
inferior airplane to the B-47. You have testified the latter was ap- 
proaching obsolescence. jon 

You have also testified that we are spending $5.5 billion in defense 
against bombers annually. That is an annual cost roughly 30 percent 
of your entire budget. 

We apparently are preparing our defenses against the way we 
hope the Russians will attack, not against the way they may well 
attack; that is from submarines and from land missiles, 

Task you this question : 

Did the reduction in allowable Air Force expenditures have any- 
thing to do with balancing the budget ? 

General Wuire. I didn’t get the last part. 

Senator Symineton. I might want to ask General Friedman that 
question. 

Did the reduction in allowable Air Force expenditures have any- 
thing to do with balancing the budget ? 

General FrrepMANn. Sir, as I understand the President’s estimate, 
an expenditure of $40.945 billion for the national defense, in con- 
junction with all other expenditures, would derive a balanced budget. 


RELATION OF REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE TO A BALANCED BUDGET 


Senator Symineron. Did the reduction in allowable Air Force 
expenditures have anything to do with balancing the budget; yes or 
no? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I can’t consider myself qualified to answer 
that. All I can say is that that expenditure, together with all others, 
balanced against the receipts expected, derived the balanced budget. 

Whether the reductions themselves were made with that directly in 
mind, I certainly can’t state, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Then let me ask the question a different way. 

If you had not had the instructed reductions in the allowable Air 
Force expenditures, would the budget have been balanced ? 

General FrrepMan. If all other items in the budget remained the 
same, the answer is obviously no, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, General. 

It seems to me extraordinary that we are spending these many 
billions annually to protect ourselves against the old bombers but 
won’t spend a few hundred million more to maintain a missile deter- 
rent picture more nearly equal to the Russians. 

I would be very glad to have you comment on that. 

General Wurre. I would like to make one comment, sir. If we did 
not have these defenses, these Badgers that you deprecate would then 
become exceedingly efficient weapons of destruction. 

Senator Symineron. I only deprecate them because you have testi- 
fied, or General LeMay has, that they are inferior to the B-47’s. You 
have also testified that the B-47 was approaching obsolescence. 
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General Wuirr. Yes, sir. If the Russians didn’t have air defenses, 
the B-47 would be a terrifically potent plane. You wouldn’t need 
anything more. 

Senator SymrncTron. Please don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
saying by any means wash out your bomber defenses. I am surprised 
you are spending $5.5 billion every year to defend against these aging 
bombers, but are not spending enough to maintain a position in the 
modern weapons of reasonable equality with what we agree the Rus- 
sians are probably doing. 

Doesn’t that make some sense ? 

General Wuire. That is a reasonable point of view, too. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you very much, General White. 

The hearing will be adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow, and Admiral 
Burke and General Pate will be the witnesses at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Friday, March 13, 1959.) 
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MAJOR DEFENSE MATTERS (WITH EMPHASIS ON 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 MILITARY BUDGET AND BERLIN 
SITUATION) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Johnson of Texas (chair- 
man), Stennis, Symington, Bartlett, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Mrs. 
Smith) met, pursuant to recess at 10:40 a.m., in room 224, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson presiding. 

Present : Senators Johnson, Stennis, Symington, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, and Smith. 

Also present and participating: Senators Jackson, Cannon, Engle, 
Case and Beall, members of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also ee Rear Adm. Frank Miller, Director, General Plan- 
ning Group; Lt. Gen. R. E. Hogaboom, Chief of Staff, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps; Col. ig J. Anderson, Director, Policy Ane lysis 
Division; Rear Adm. J. S. McCain, Chief of Legislative Liaison ; and 
Comdr. L. B. Smith, Office of Legislative Liaison; and Comdr R. E. 
Peet, Aide to Chief of Naval Operations. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigation Subcommittee: Edwin 
L. Weisl, special counsel; Stuart French, associate counsel; Edwin 
L. Weisl, Jr., associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director; Max Lehrer, assistant staff director. 

George Reedy, administrative assistant to Senator Johnson; and Ed 
Welsh, administrative assistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator Jcunson. Admiral Burke and General Pate, will you please 
stand up? Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Admiral Burke. I do. 

General Pate. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. R. McC. PATE, COMMANDANT OF 
MARINE CORPS 


Senator Jounson. Admiral Burke and General Pate, we are pleased 
to have you here today. 

This committee has abiding interest in the state of our Nation’s 
preparedness as you so well know. At the last session we heard 
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more than 80 witnesses under oath. We published over 2,600 Pages of 
testimony. This year the defense program has been under review since 
the beginning of the 86th C ongress. 

During our initial hearings we were informed that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had all indicated their approval of the budget and had signed 
a letter confirming that approval with certain reservations concern- 
ing their own individual bu gets. 

Understandably the announcements of these reservations gave 
rise to some questions. In the course of our hearings we have fre- 
quently come across the peculiar characteristics which make the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff into split personalities. We 
have heard that there is a collective judgment which can differ from 
individual conclusions. But we have some difficulty in det termining 
how the individual judgments of the Joint Chief of Staff added up 
to the collective decision which was announced. 


NECESSITY FOR UNFETTERED ADVICE 


The Nation is concerned and faced with a crisis over Berlin. We 
all want to know where we stand. As I have indicated before, 
Congress has a very great and compelling responsibility. Under the 
Constitution we must provide for the common defense. We cannot do 
that on a knowledgeable and efficient basis unless we have the unfet- 
tered advice of the Nation’s senior military experts. 

We so regard the Joint Chief of Staff. You gentlemen are the 

‘anking uniformed individuals in your respective services. Today 
we are “seeking your advice in your capacity as members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as the heads of your individual services, and as 
Americans. 

This committee has one goal and that goal is to insure the protection 
of our country and the protection of all ‘of our citizens, 

We welcome you. We have asked you to bring no prepared state- 
ment. Under the procedures we follow, counsel will interrogate you 
as much as 30 minutes if he desires and then we will ask each individ- 
ual Senator to ask any questions that he may care to ask for 5 minutes. 
We will go around in turn until we have completed the questioning. 

We have great respect for you and confidence in you. We trust 
you and we hope that you can feel the same w ay about the committee 
and realize that there are some things about you operational plans 
that we can’t know and should not know, but we do want you to 
speak as frankly and as freely and as candidly as you, in your judg- 
ment, think that the national interest would justify. 

Mr. Weis]? 

Mr. Weist. Admiral Burke, as a member of the Joint Chief of 
Staff and as the Chief of Naval Operations of the U.S. Navy, what 
is the role of the Navy and Marines in the Berlin crisis? 

Admiral Burke. The role of the Navy in the Berlin crisis is : 
supporting role. It will be our ae to insure the freedom 
of the seas so that if the Army or the Air Force needs equipment it 
gets there. That is, as long as the crisis remains in the vicinity of 
Berlin. Should the situation spread, should the Russians decide that 
they want to spread it, then our role is to be prepared for any con- 
tingency that may arise. [Deleted.] 

In other words, it will be a stepped-up readiness. 
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PLANS FOR THE BERLIN SITUATION 


Mr. West. Is there an agreed plan of the Joint Chiefs in the event 
that the Russians carry out their announced intentions in Berlin? 

Admiral Burke. There is not a rigid plan because these things are 
changing. The Joint Chiefs discuss the Berlin problem 2, 3, and 4 
times a week and we have a plan as of now. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. West. Is there a plan to transport troops, and supplies for 
those troops, in the event they are needed ? 

Admiral Burxe. There is a standard plan for that. For example, 
we have plans, a capability plan of how much we can ship, how long 
it takes to ship it, how long it takes to get the ships into various ports 
and so forth. ‘There is a standard plan for both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

Mr. West. I believe General Taylor testified that there are no ships 
earmarked for the purpose of carrying troops and supplies to Ger- 
many in the event of hostilities there ? 

Admiral Burke. There shouldn’t be. The reason for that is that 
if you earmark a specific ship under normal conditions, it may not 
be in the right location when you need it. Take the SS United 
States, for example. If we earmarked the SS United States to carry 
the 101st Airborne, for example, and the SS United Stutes happens 
to be in Europe at the time a crisis occurs, we can get the 101st em- 
barked in another ship faster than we can get the SS United States 
back to the United States. And so, what we do is have plans with- 
out specific ships earmarked—but plans that we can meet under any 
condition. For example, I have a plan here which I had given to 
General Taylor as of the 1st of February of this year to show how 
many troops and how much material we can transport across the At- 
lantic and the Pacific on that particular day, and, of course, it varies 
from day today. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Weist. How long will it take to put such a plan into action in 
the event of an emergency ? 

Admiral Burke. Just a few minutes, for the ships that are in port— 
in the harbors of the United States. It just takes an order and some 
of the ships will be ready to go right then. Then ships will be avail- 
able a lot faster than the troops will be available. 

Mr. Wetst. How Jong do the Jo'nt Chiefs estimate that troops and 
supplies could be made available for transport ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it depends upon the amount. 

Mr. Wetst. Let us specifically talk about the [deleted] troops that 
General Norstad and General Hodes feel ought to be sent there imme- 
diately. 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted.]| Ships can take a small number [de- 
leted| over any time they want to without disrupting anything. 

Mr. Wrist. Admiral Burke, in your discussions in the Joint 
Chiefs, is there a role for ground troops in Europe ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


ROLE OF GROUND TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Mr. Weist. What is that role? 
Admiral Burke. There is a tremendous role for ground forces, sir. 
The most important role is to prevent an attack on the ground by the 
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Soviet bloc, and prevent them from having a free access to Western 
Europe, which they would have to have. 

Now, they will be supported, of course, by air and the Navy wil] 
support them on the flanks, but without ground forces there—without 
significant combat-ready, capable ground forces—there is no way that 
the Soviets or the satellites could be prevented from overrunning 
Western Europe. 

Senator SatronsraLt. Before counsel leaves the subject of ship 
transportation of troops, would he ask whether those ships could be 
escorted and if there are preparations for escorts ? 

Mr. Weist. Would ships that take ground troops and supplies 
there be escorted by the required naval protection that is necessary 
against attack, and is that available in sufficient quantities? 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Mr. Wetst. Any amount of troops that may be required. 

Admiral Burke. Without a knowledge of the size of the convoy 
and the preliminary circumstances we cannot determine the quality 
of the escort. [ Deleted. ] 

If [deleted] troops are shipped first [deleted] they would have 
enough escort. [Deleted] I would say that under normal conditions 
of tension, high tension, those convoys would be escorted. 

Mr. Weist. You must have also discussed such a plan in view of 
the imminence of the Berlin situation. 

Admiral Burke. There are literally hundreds of possibilities that 
you can envisage. One of the possibilities that you can envisage is 
that should tensions get very high, we might deploy all of our fleets 
[deleted]. Suppose we deploy the maximum number of ships, and 
then we decide to ship troops. Under those conditions there would be 
a few ships available for escort. 

Mr. Weisv. In other words, there would not be enough ships avail- 
able for escort under those conditions ? 

Is that what you are saying ? 

Admiral Burke. As a possibility ; yes, sir. 


DEPLOYMENT OF SHIPS AGAINST RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


Mr. Werst. What would happen in the event we ship troops and 
supplies without the necessary escort? Wouldn’t they be subject to 
both submarine and air attack ? 

Admiral Burke. The fleets would be deployed to prevent a sub- 
marine attack. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Werst. Couldn’t the submarines operate in areas near the 
United States ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. That is one of the reasons we would de- 
ploy the fleets. They could operate, but we would be deploying the 
fleets in order to detect those submarines. That is why we deploy 
them. 

Mr. Wetst. Isn’t it necessary to protect those supplies and troops at 
all places 

Admiral Burke. That is true. 

Mr. Weist. Where they sail on the ocean and have not ships been 
attacked in the past in our waters as well as in foreign waters ? 

Admiral Burke. The best way, as we found out in two wars, to de- 
fend transports is to try to get the submarines while they are far away 
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from the transports, not to wait until the submarines are on top of 
the transports and then get them or try to get them. , 

It is much more difficult that way, so you have to do both, and it is 
a problem of balance. You have to have a few escorts near your con- 
yoys. You also have to have hunter-killer forces and other attacking 
forces far away from the transports. How you divide up your escorts 
and other ASW forces depends entirely upon the size of the transport 

up, the speed of the transports, their route, the numbers of sub- 
marines that have been previously detected, and a whole lot of other 
things which determine ee you best defend these transports. 

Having close-in escorts is only one of the ways to defend them. 

Mr. West. In the past, Admiral Burke, when the Second World 
War began you were dealing with 57-odd German submarines, isn’t 
that a fact ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Today we are dealing with an enemy that has about 
450 submarines. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Most of which were built after World War II? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 


sHips “DOWN TO MINIMUM NUMBER POSSIBLE” 


Mr. Weis. So that the problem is a bit different than it was in the 
past war, isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. You are certainly correct, sir, and it is going to be 
an extremely difficult problem and our ships are down to the minimum 
number possible. 

Mr. Weist. In your opinion, as a member of the Joint Chiefs, 
should the Marines be now reduced to 175,000 men? 

Admiral Burke. The reduction of forces—the size of forces in both 
the Marines and the Navy—is again a problem of balance. There is 
a balance between immediate readiness and future capability. This 
is true of all the services. There is a balance between manpower and 
equipment. There is a balance among types of equipment. Now 
within the funds—within the limitation that have been set—the 
Marines can get along with their reduction, but it is going to be very 
difficult to do it. We have discussed this, of course, many times in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Marines and ourselves have discussed 
it, and it is a question of judgment. 

Mr. Wetst. We are asking for your judgment. 

Admiral Burke. In my judgment within the funds that are avail- 
able the personnel reductions were justified. General Pate does not 
agree with that, but within those funds that are available—and I 
realize that the Marines are the ready forces, are always ready to go 
and I hate to see them reduced—but within those funds, I think it is 
sound. 

Mr. Wrist. What is the role of the Marines in the event of hostilities 
arising out of the Berlin situation ? 

Admiral Burke. To be ready for anything, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. What specifically will their role be? 

_Admiral Burke. They will land any place that troops are needed, 
sir. 

Mr. Wrist. They will land Marines where troops are needed ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wersi. Will Marine troops, based upon the plans the Joint 
Chiefs have, be needed o the ground in Germany in the event of 
hostilities ? 

Admiral Burke. [| Deleted.] 

Mr. Werst. [ Deleted. ] 

Admiral Burke. Wherever the Communists want to push. They 
may push any place, and that is what the Marines are for, and they 
will go any place anytime to be ready for any emergency. [Deleted.} 

Mr. Wrist. How many divisions do they have? 

Admiral Burke. Three, sir. 


COMPARISON OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Werst. Are all three divisions combat ready ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. With modern equipment ! 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrisu. As modern as the equipment that the enemy has? 

Admiral Burke. It is good equipment, sir. 

Mr. Wertst. Is it as modern as the equipment 

Admiral Burke. Nobody can answer a question like that, sir, be- 
cause you have got a whole line of equipment, different kinds of tanks, 
different kinds of missiles, and everything else. The Russians are 
ahead of us in some types of equipment, and behind us in some other 
types of equipment. 

The Marines are well equipped. Now there is equipment that they 
would like to have and equipment that they need, and they will get. 
They can use this equipment. For example, the Marines would like 
to have more missiles, better missiles. They would like to have them 
faster—and they could use them. But the Marines are well equipped. 

Mr. West. To be specific, Admiral Burke 

Admiral Burxe. The Marines, of course, should answer that ques- 
tion, sir. This is my opinion as a member of the Joint Chiefs on an- 
other service. 

Mr. Weist. Yes. As a member of the Joint Chiefs you recall the 
testimony of General Taylor and others that the Russian Army has 
been modernized twice since World War IT and the testimony further 
under orth that their weapons outrange and outgun us. 

Admiral Burke. That they do have. The Russian Army is 
equipped with modern weapons. But the Marines have—— 

Mr. Wetst. I am talking about relatively to our Army. Now can 
we engage in war with an enemy that can outrange and outgun us with 
its weapons ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. In what respect are our weapons or the Marine weapons 
superior to the Russians? You said in some respects they are su- 
perior and in other respects they are inferior. 








WHERE MARINES’ EQUIPMENT IS BETTER 


Admiral Burke. You can only tell that by an evaluation of two 
weapons side by side. I think that our surface-to-air missiles that 
the Marines have are very good, and I think they are probably bet- 
ter than anything that the Russians have that is mobile. I think 
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that the Marine landing equipment is much better than anything 
that the Russians have. 

Mr. Wrist. What is the range—excuse me for interrupting you. 
Are you through, Ad miral ? 2 

Admiral Burke. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Weisut. What is the range of the surface-to-air missiles that 
the Marines have? 

Admiral Burke. The Terrier missile is over 10 miles. 

Mr. Weist. What is the range of the relative Russian missile? 

[ Deleted. | 

Mr. WrIst. Suppose you were making the decision, Admiral Burke. 
Would you have reduced the Marines to 175,000 men in view of the 
crisis that now exists ? 

Admiral Burke. Within the funds that are now available? 

Mr. Wetst. Forgetting funds. 

Senator JoHnson. Wait a minute, I don’t. want to forget them. 
Excuse me for interrupting, counsel. What do you mean within the 
funds available ? 

Admiral Burke. Within the present budget, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do we in the Congress have something to do 
with the funds available? We haven’t even reached a decision on 
what is available. I sit in on the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and we haven't even started the hearings by which Congress 
makes the funds available. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. We have a constitutional duty in this respect. 
Is determination of availability after the fact? Is it all over? Are 
we just to sit here ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And when we make a <lecision, is it to be vitiated ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Do we have a centralized control in this coun- 
try? Do we no longer have a coequal branch of government? I had 
the thought that we have a constitutional responsibility to raise an 
army. I had the thought that we had a responsibility to appropriate 
funds. I had the thought that once the Congress passed the appro- 
priation bill and the P1 ‘esident approv ed it and signed and said to the 
country that “This has my approval” that the money would be used 
instead of sacked up and put down in the basement somewhere. 

Now I want to ask this question: Do you mean that the Marine 
strength of this country is determined by some budget clerk who 
tells you what funds are available and then you tailor the forces to 
meet it ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Is that what you imply ? 

Admiral Burke. What I do mean, sir—Mr. Weis] asked me for an 
opinion on a very complicated problem and I want to find out what 
the factors are that enter into that problem. In other words, in 
answering that problem, if I have unlimited funds available, or have 
no other restric tions, then the question is answered one way. 

Senator Jounson. You are direct, you are frank, and you are 
honest. Answer this question for me and let’s put it on the record 
where everybody can see it. Do you think that the forces, the Marine 
forces were tailored to fit a budget limitation ? 
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Now you can answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Admiral Burke. Every force that we have is always tailored, 

Senator Jounson. Don’t get off on that. I am asking you this, 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, of course they are, sir, and they always 
have been. 

Senator Jounson. The answer is “Yes.” 

Admiral Burke. And they always have been. 

Senator Jounson. That decision is already made and I guess what- 
ever we do about it won’t affect it one way or the other. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. If we decide we want to increase it and put the 
money in there, will it be impounded like it was last year? 

Admiral Burke. Well, I have no control over that, sir, of course: 
but we submit the Navy’s budget to the Secretary of Defense an 
he cuts it, and then it is submitted to the Director of the Budget and 
the President and they cut it, or modify it in any case. Then it is 
submitted to the Congress, and they modify it. So the budget goes 
through a good many modifications before it is finally approved, 

Senator Jonnson. I am familiar with the budget procedure. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I had the feeling that Congress had some little 
responsibility in connection with making funds available, as well as 
this super Budget Bureau. 

Admiral Burke. It has a tremendous—— 


IF THEY DON’T AGREE, THE BILL SHOULD BE VETOED 


Senator Jounson. And we haven’t even gotten to it yet. The 
House has not even acted on it yet and I hope when we do get it that 
the Joint Chiefs, the Commander in Chief, the Secretary of Defense 
that reorganized the Department will give some consideration to our 
viewpoints in the matter, because I think if they don’t agree with us 
they ought to veto the bill. 

You hear a lot about vetoing, but once the President signs the 
appropriation bills and gives approval to them and says to the Am- 
erican people “Yes, you have provided for a certain number of troops 
and we are going to approve it”—then I think you ought to carry 
out the programs for which the funds were provided. I don’t think 
you ought to, in 1 month, slip out this, in another month slip out some- 
thing else until you whittle and whittle and whittle away, so that you 
finally have less men or less equipment than the military people think 
they need. 

just want to see if, in your opinion, the Budget Bureau has made 
a decision and you have tailored forces to meet that decision, and 
your answer is “Yes.” Now we know where this responsibility is 
going to be if things don’t pan out as we hope. 

Thank you, counsel. 

Mr. West. Admiral Burke, I wasn’t speaking of increasing the 
Marine Corps. I was speaking of cutting down the Marine Corps 
to 175,000 men, and I asked what your opinion was about cutting it 
down, in view of the Berlin crisis. 

Admiral Burke. An increase in the ground forees—— 

Mr. Wrist. I am not talking about an increase. I am talking 
about the fact that it has been decided to cut it down to 175,000 men. 
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Admiral Bure. An increase in the ground forces in Germany 
might not make any difference in the situation in Germany—in Ber- 
lin. Now, if it is the opinion of this Government that the Berlin 
erisis will expand, then the Marines should go up and the Navy 
should go up. 

It is not only the Marines and the Army that are coming down. 
The Navy is coming down too. We are cutting out ships. We are 
reducing our forces now. But if this crisis expands, then all of our 
Armed Forces should expand. The question is, and it is a question 
of judgment, is the crisis going to expand or not ? 

Mr. Wrist. You members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who meet 
this problem hour by hour and day by day all ought to have some 
opinion about that? 

Admiral Burke. We do, sir. 

Mr. Weist. What is your opinion ? 

Admiral Burke. On whether or not we ought to expand now? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted.] We have plans for expansion and 
we have got to be ready to expand quickly. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Weist. At what pra will it reach that situation ? 

Admiral Burke. Nobody knows what is going to happen tomor- 
row or the next day, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. In view of the existing crisis, do you believe— and I 
would like to get an answer if you can do it, Admiral— that the 
Marines should be cut to 175,000 men ? 





ADMIRAL BURKE—"“YOU ARE PUTTING ME IN A VERY GREAT SPOT WITH! MY 
GOOD FRIEND” 


Admiral Burke. You are putting me in a very great spot with my 
good friend. 

Mr. West. I will ask General Pate whether he believes that. 

Admiral Burke. I think, sir, that all the services have been cut. I 
think that the cut of the Marine Corps was of no greater cut than the 
eut of the Navy. In other words, we have all been cut. 

Mr. Wrist. I know, but you protested against the cut in the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. You believe that it was unwise, do you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. You similarly believe that it was unwise to cut the Ma- 
rine Corps? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. West. You believe it is unwise to cut the Army from the 
900,000 men that had been provided and appropriated for by the 
Congress ? 

Admiral Burke. Of the forces? Of the ground forces a slight ad- 
dition in the Marine Corps buys more combat troops. 

You have got this balance between manpower and equipment. If 
you go up in manpower within any fixed amount of money you go 
down in equipment. If you go up in manpower it costs you more. 

It costs you $4,000 per man per year on an average. 

Mr. Wrist. Can we protect this country with dollar bills? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, you can’t protect it with dollar bills. 
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Mr. Wrist. I am talking about protecting this Nation. Do we have 
adequate minimum security in the Navy? You are a member of the 
Joint Chiefs and you discuss this every day. In view of the world 
situation do we have minimum security for the national defense in the 
Army, in the Navy, and in the Air Corps? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. You believe we do? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


SECURITY OF COUNTRY NOT JEOPARDIZD 


Mr. Wetst. Do you agree that it is consistent with national seeu- 
rity to cut the Marines to 175,000, to cut the Army to 870,000, to deny 
the acceleration of the Polaris missile that you recommend, to neg- 
lect to modernize the Navy in the amount that you rec ommended? 

Admiral Burxe. If I thought that the security of this country was 
jeopardized, sir, by any action, I would be volunteering that informa- 
tion very fast, sir. The sec urity of the country is not jeopardized, 
in my opinion, now, sir. 

Mr. West. Do you believe these reductions are wise or unwise? 

Admiral Burke. I think in some cases they are wise and in some 
cases they are unwise, sir. There are other things that I would have 
cut out than some of the things that were cut out. 

Mr. West. Tell the committee about that. Tell the committee 
your views of what you would have cut out and what you would not 
have cut out, and what you would have increased and what you 
would have decreased. That is w hat the committee wants to hear and 
wants your judgment on, your opinion as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs and as an experienced naval officer. 

Admiral Burke. Well, for example, I see very little value in put- 
ting very much money in manned bombers which will not be made 
available for several years. In other words, the B-70. The researeh 
on the B-70 is all right, because you have got to continue to find 
new ways to do things. 

But actually to plan on going into production on a long-range 
manned bomber at that time period, I think perhaps is not as impor- 
tant as some other things, such as missiles. 

Senator Jonnson. Are you saying that by the time it is available, 
it will not be needed ? 

Admiral Burke. If the ballistic missiles turn out, that is correct, 
sir, and the same thing is true with w eapons—defensive weapons of 
all services—that will not come into being for 3 or 4 years and which 
are good only for the defense against manned bombers. 

Senator Jounson. Does that same conclusion apply to the carrier, 
as well? 





VIRTUE OF CARRIER IS THAT IT IS MOVABLE 


Admiral Burge. No, sir, because the carrier is a movable thing, and 
it keeps moving, and with the design of new naval aircraft—a new 
concept aircraft carrier does not have to be developed—the aircraft 
carrier is already designed. And I do not mean by that that aircraft 
are going to be eliminated. 

To take a specific example, the B—52 in the Air Force is a very 
good airplane, and with the Hounddog it is a very good airplane 
indeed, and that airplane should continue. But the development of 
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a brandnew airplane to replace the B-52, I think will not come about 


for a good many years, and is not as wise as continuing B-52’s. 
Senator SatronsraLy. Would the chairman permit a question on 


that point ? 
Admiral Burke, when you are talking about these B—#’s being 
{deleted J. 


Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Senator SALTONSTALL. | Deleted. | 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. You have a very strong feeling relative to 
new Navy procurement, have you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstrau. I just bring that out, Mr. Counsel, if you 
want to elaborate on that at this time. I think it is very important. 

Mr. Wetst. That is what I was asking, Admiral. What procure- 
ment would you engage in and what procurement would you stop or 
cut down? Now, you would cut down the funds that are being ap- 
ropriated and used now for planes which will not be ready until 
[deleted |. 

Admiral Bure. That is correct. 

Mr. Weisu. Does that include the B-58 ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The B-58 is further along than that. 

Mr. Wetst. Would you put money in the further procurement of the 
B-58 ? 

WOULD CONTINUE PROCUREMENT OF B-85 BOMBER 


Admiral Burke. We cannot answer that question without some 
parameters, either, sir. The B-58 is a good flying machine. [ Deleted ] 
requires tankers. But it is an extremely costly weapons system. 

Mr. Wetsu. In view of your statement, would you put money into 
that? Would you procure those planes ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. In quantities ? 

Admiral Burke. I think the production they have on the B-—58 
issound, sir. 

Mr. West. You think that is sound ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. What planes would you stop procurement of ? 

Admiral Burxer. All of the aircraft systems—the B-—70, the F-108— 
with whose concept I do not agree—and defensive systems in addition 
to the F-108 which are useful only against manned bombers and 
which will not come into existence for a good many years. 

Mr. Wersi. You would not put as much money into the protection or 
the defensive systems against manned bombers, would you? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Werst. Senator Symington brought out in his examination of 
General White that we are spending $5.5 billion annually to defend 
against manned bombers. That is approximately 14 percent of the 
total military budget. Do you think that is an unwise expenditure? 

_Admiral Burke. I agree with Senator Symington on that point, 
sir. 

Mr. Wrist. That it isan unwise expenditure ? 
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Admiral Bourke. In ultimate. I mean, that is a great amount for 
a limited defense. Now in defense of that system, though, the DEW 
line system and the systems that support the DEW line, were developed 
at a time when we estimated that there would be large numbers of 
Russian-manned bombers. 

The system was built as a defense against these large numbers of 
long-range Russian bombers, which did not materialize in the num- 
bers which we expected, and which are now being overtaken by 
missiles. 

Mr. Weis. This $5.5 billion that is being spent annually is not 
useful or available for defense against missiles ¢ 

Admiral Burke. I do not know about the numbers, sir, I mean 
the dollars. 

Mr. Wetsy. That was the testimony. That was the amount it was 
testified, that was being spent for defense against manned bombers, 
It is your position, from the intelligence information you have and 
from other information, that the Russians are degrading their long- 
range manned bomber capability. Is that true? 


RUSSIANS HAVE LIMITED MANNED BOMBER PRODUCTION 


Admiral Burke. The Russians have not built up as many manned 
bombers as we had anticipated several years ago, sir. They have a 
limited number. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Weis. Did the Joint Chief of Staff consider the question of 
making recommendations to cut down this huge expenditure of $5.5 
billion annually for defense mechanisms or weapons systems against 
manned bombers? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. What was the decision ¢ 

Admiral Burke. It is a recommendation, sir. The Chiefs do not 
make decisions. 

Mr. West. I mean the recommendation. 

Admiral Burke. Russia still has manned bombers. We have this 
equipment in existence. It is useful now. In the future it gets less 
and less usefulness, so let’s keep what we have got now and keep it 
operating, and then as missiles come in and we know that the Russians 
have missiles, then we will have to replace it. 

Mr. Weisz. I am not talking about the missile. I am not talking 
about the equipment we now have. I am talking about the expendi- 
ture annually of $5.5 billion 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly 

Mr. Weist. Or 14 percent of the total defense budget for defense 
against manned bombers. Has any recommendation been made to cut 
that down in view of your statement that you believe it is extremely 
excessive ¢ 








WOULD BE SILLY TO THROW AWAY DEFENSE 


Admiral Burke. We have this equipment now. It is in existence. 
It is operating now. We do not know when Russia is going to replace 
her bombers with her missiles. It would be very silly indeed for us to 
throw away a defense [deleted]. 

We built it, we paid the capital cost. It costs us a lot to operate, 
true enough, but now is not the time to cut it out and eliminate it. 
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Mr. Weist. But you are constantly building new units, and the ex- 

nditure for new units amounts to billions of dollars for these de- 
oe, and I am asking you whether you have made any recommenda- 
tions, in view of your statement that you would not spend that much 
money annually. I am not talking about equipment now in existence, 

Admiral Burke. We have submitted a very long and detailed report 
in regard to the defense of the continental United States to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, sir, and it has got to be done in detail, It is literally 
hundreds of pages. 

Mr. Weisu. Can you not summarize it for the committee? Did you 
recommer.d a cutdown from $5.5 billion or 14 percent of the total de- 
fense budget for defense against manned bombers that you say are be- 
ing cut down by the Russians 4 

Admiral Burke. I did not say they were being cut down, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr, Counsel, may I interrupt there and ask this 
question. 

I am trying to follow you, but we are not getting a response to 
the question. As I understood it, you said pursuant to Senator Sy- 
mington’s question yesterday that this amount was being spent for this 
purpose, and you asked the admiral if he agreed with Senator Sy- 
mington that $5.5 billion was an excessive amount for that purpose, 
and the admiral said he did. 

Mr. Weist. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. The next question is—and I think you can say 
“Yes” or “No,” since you have already expressed your opinion that you 
agree with Senator Symington—if you do agree with Senator Syming- 
ton, do the Joint Chiefs agree with Senator Symington and have they 
recommended that the amount devoted to defense against manned 
bombers be cut ? 

ApmiraL Burke. The Joint Chiefs recommended that 

Senator JoHnson. Do not make me interpret, now. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. General White agrees and you agree; do the 
others agree? What is their viewpoint? Do the Joint Chiefs col- 
lectively agree? 








WOULD STAND PAT ON CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, the Joint Chiefs collectively agree that 
the continental defense should be about what it is now. In the delib- 
erations, I think that we are perhaps a little bit too high, but I put my 
opinion in and discuss it, and then they arrive at a conclusion. 

Senator Jounson. Was this considered when the 1960 budget de- 
cisions were made? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Why not? 

Admiral Burke. It takes a long time to go over that, sir, It takes 
weeks and weeks to work out something like that. 

Senator JoHnson. In view of General White’s position and in view 
of your position and in view of the viewpoint expressed by Senator 
Symington, do you not think that it is time to reevaluate that budget 
and make adjustments accordingly ? 

Admiral Burke. It can always be reevaluated; yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. I know it can be reevaluated. The sun comes 
up most every morning, too. But I want to know, should it not be 
reevaluated ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Have you recommended that it be ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Will you so do? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, because there— 

Senator Jounson. If it should be, why won’t you ¢ 

Admiral Burke, Because this eontinental defense problem i 1S Com- 
ing up with recommendations from General Partridge in a very short 
while. sir. That is the time for us to reexamine the whole business, 

Senator Jounson. So it should have been and should be now, but 
the question is the time it should be, and you feel that is when Gen- 
eral Partridge gets his recommendations in. 

Admiral Burxke. Yes, sir. 


TRIBUTE FROM SENATOR JOHNSON 


Senator Jounson. I just want to observe—I do not think you can 
help being honest. You are just as frank and honest as you can be, 
and as long as you are in charge of naval operations, I am going to 
feel pretty comfortable that you will tell me what you know. Yon 
are a good adviser. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I make a short statement 
here. 

I think the record will show that I asked about the $5.5 billion for 
continental defense weapon systems, ~_ I will agree with Admiral 
Burke it does seem high. However, I did not question the figure as 
much as I did question the expenditure of $5.5 billion for a defense 
against a limited number of long-range bombers plus | deleted] of the 
medium bombers, the Badger, which we have considerable testimony 
is inferior in many respects to the B-47. I question our spending 
such a large amount for that purpose when we are not willing to 
spend a few hundred million more in order to give us reasonable 
equality with the Soviet long-range missile position. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. 

Senator Jonnson. I took some of your time. I have a number of 
questions I want to ask, but I am not going to ask any more at this 
point. You go ahead if you want to for my 3 or 4 minutes because 
I have taken your time. I want to ask the admiral one question, 
though, before you do. 

Admiral, if the budget is not reevaluated, or not reexamined, as you 
say it should be upon receipt of General Partridge’s recommenda- 
tions, the net effect would be that we would be wasting some of the 
taxpayers’ money on things that some of you think you are going & 
little too strong on, is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Werst. Now before we leave this question of defense of the 
continental United States, Vice Admiral Cooper on March 4 made 
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this statement—he is the commander of Antisubmarine Defense Forces 
of the United States Atlantic Fleet: 

Of even greater significance is the marriage of the submarine and the long- 
range missile. With this development we find that the submarine for the first 
time in history poses a threat against almost any target on land, as well as 
against those conventional targets at sea. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Admiral ‘Burke. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. What are we spending as a defense against a submarine- 
launched missile aimed at targets in the United States, compared to 
the $514 billion that we are spending as a defense against manned 
bomber attack ¢ 


NIKE-ZEUS “HAS LONG WAY TO GO” 


Admiral Burke. We have no place in this country a defense against 
ballistic missiles. We are working—the Army is working on "Nike- 
Zeus in the hope that it will be a defense against ballistic missiles. 
The Nike-Zeus 1s not developed yet. It has a long way to go. 

The Army is working hard on it. Whether or not it will be suc- 
cessful, we do not know, sir, but there is no defense against ballistic 
missiles in this country yet. We haven’t developed it. 

Mr. Wrist. The only defense that is available now , Admiral Burke, 
against submarine- launched missiles, ballistic or cruise-type mix siles, 
is effective antisubmarine detection ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetsu. And the sinking of the submarine before it launches 
its missile ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Are we doing enough i in your opinion, in regard to that 
element of our defense? 

Admiral Burke. In my opinion we are not, but we have some recent 
developments which may help: us a great deal. 

Mr. Weist. Your opinion is that we are not doing enough. Now 
tell the committee, please, what we ought to be doing. 

Admiral Burr. We need more research and dev elopment to try 
to develop these ideas as fast as we can. The worst situation is that 
ina few years most of our antisubmarine warfare ships will be old 
and obsolete and will be no longer capable of going tosea. We are not 
replacing them at a rate by which we can maintain our present anti- 
submarine force. 

Mr. Wrist. What recommendations have you made? 

Admiral Burke. I made recommendations that we double our ship- 
building, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. What has become of those recommendations ? 

Admiral Burke. They were reduced somewhat. 

Mr. Weis. Were they reduced substantially ¢ 


RECOMMENDATION FOR INCREASED SHIPBUILDING SLICED IN HALF 


Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. They were cut about in half. 

Mr. Wrist. Do you need more funds in the 1960 budget to do the 
job with minimum sufficiency to reasonably secure the defense of the 
continental United States against attacks by missile launching sub- 
marines ? 
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Admiral Burke. No, sir. We can maintain minimum. forces with 
the moneys which are in the President’s budget for 1960. It is dif. 
ficult, but if we could not have done that I would not have accepted 
the budget, sir. 

Senator Sattonsraty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronstaLy. This is what I tried to bring out before. Now, 
Admiral Burke, will you elaborate more on what is going to happen 
to the U.S. Navy at the present rate of new shipbuilding? | 
think that is the most important thing in the whole Navy. 

Admiral Burke. At the moment we have about 170 ships out of 864 
which have been built since World War II. That is about 20 percent 
of our ships are new. Any ship, when it reaches about 20 years of age 
—and it varies a little bit with types of ships—wears out. It is no 
longer of value. In addition to that, a lot of advances have been made 
in the last 10 or 15 years, and these old ships do not have these ad- 
vances in them. Ina few years, within 5, 6, or 7 years, about 1965, we 
are going to have a Navy that is much smaller than it is now, unless 
we increase our shipbuilding, a Navy which, at that time, will prob- 
ably not be able to maintain control of the sea. Now, the need for 
shipbuilding is this year, next year, and the year following, but it is 
not acute now. It is not something that has to be done at the moment, 
but it has got to be done in the next couple of years, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. What you are saying there is that you are not 
modernizing the Navy. This statement that there is always going to 
be a Navy cannot be assumed unless some of these people stand up and 
fight for it. As one who has served on the Naval Affairs Committee 
for years and in the Navy itself, I am very proud of it and I think it 
has a very important role. But if you have gotten only 15, 16, or 18 
percent of your ships modern since World War II, it seems to me that 
you had better be doing some modernization pretty quickly. If you 
do not, Senator Saltonstall, Senator Smith and other members of the 
committee believe pretty strongly that you are just not going to havea 
modern service at all. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


STRETCHOUT OF PROGRAM UNECONOMICAL 


Mr. Wrist. Admiral Burke, you, in your public statements, spoke of 
the necessity of protecting our economics in this country. Is it eco- 
nomical to defer the modernization of the Navy? Will it cost less 
money to defer it or will it cost more money to defer it ? 

Admiral Burke. The cost per unit price of ships, aircraft or any- 
thing else from any service goes up as you stretch the program out. In 
other words, if you defer, your unit price goes up. 

Mr. West. Would it not cost the United States less money to mod- 
ernize as quickly as possible than to defer the modernization ? 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. That is true. And if we don’t modernize in the future, 
we won't have the best Navy in the world. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, too. 

Mr. Wrist. That is true. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wrist. So that your recommendation would be that we modern- 
je now, not only to protect the United States, but actually to save 
money in the future; is that right? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTa.u. Mr. Weisl, might Iask one question? 

Mr. Weisz. Certainly. 

Senator SauronsTauu. I would like to ask one question along the 
lines that you were discussing a minute ago. I think I understand the 

roblem of Navy procurement that you have. On the $51% billion that 

Be been mentioned for continental air defense, how much of that 

re is capital investment and how much of it is current operational 

cost? In other words, we have a big investment. How much is it 
ing to cost to operate it each year? 

Admiral Burxe. I would like to supply that for the record, sir, be- 
cause 1 do not remember offhand. I ihink that it is about $3 billion 
per year operating cost, but I do not remember the figure, sir. 

Senator SauronsTauu. So that regardless of the amount of money 
we have invested in the continental air defense system now, it is going 
tocost $314 billion a year, approximately, to operate it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently provided to the 
committee :) 

The estimated costs for fiscal year 1959 for continental air defense are as 
follows : 





Billions 
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The operating costs are expected to increase annually as more de- 
fensive systems are installed, approaching an annual operating cost of 
about $3 billion in a few years. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brinces. Admiral Burke, your conception of national secu- 
rity is a composite defense of the country, rather than going to ex- 
tremes on any One weapon system, is it not 

Admiral Burke. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Brivers. And that is why you feel that the Navy fits into 
the picture in the overall composite defense of the country ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. And is there any other country in the world that 
has a Navy as large as that of the United States? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Bringes. Is there any other country in the world that has 
afleet of aircraft carriers ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Brincgs. Is there any other-—— 

Admiral Burke. Not of our capabilities. 

Senator Brinces. What? 

Admiral Burke. Not of our capability. France, Britain, and the 
Netherlands do have carriers. 

Senator Brinces. Is there any other Navy in the world that has the 
atomic powered submarine ¢ , 
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DO RUSSIANS HAVE ATOMIC SUBMARINE? 


Admiral Burge. No, sir; although Russia may have. We do not 
think so yet. 

Senator Brinees. How many atomic ships of all kinds have we now 
in operation, under construction, and planned ¢ 

Admiral Burke. We have a total of five atomic powered submarines 
now in operation. We have a total, including those 5, of 33 atomic 
powered submarines which have been built or are authorized. [py 
addition we have an atomic powered carrier, a frigate, and a cruiser— 
three surface ships. 

Senator Brincres. And how many missile-carrying ships do we have, 
under construction and planned, including missile-carrying subma- 
rines? 

Admiral Burke. Taking the submarines first we have now four 
missile-carrying submarines for Regulus I. We have authorized the 
nine ballistic-missile submarines of which six have been authorized 
to be built. I mean the money has been released to build them. We 
have four cruisers which are equipped to carry Regulus I. You mean 
surface-to-surface missiles now ? 

Senator Brinces. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. That is it, sir. 

Senator Bripces. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, what, 
in your judgment, are the alternatives that we have in Berlin? You 
have reviewed this situation. What are the alternatives that we have 
in Berlin? Dowehaveany? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bripces. What are they? 


DISADVANTAGES FROM KNUCKLING UNDER 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have alternatives. This Berlin busi- 
ness is caused by Khrushchev wanting to turn control of access over 
to the East Germans. It is solely to reduce the prestige, the power, 
the influence of the United States and indicate to the world that 
Russia has the power to do what it wants to do regardless of what 
the United States and its allies want to do. So it is primarily a 
political question. It is primarily a question of national prestige, 
national influence in the world. 

Now if Russia—if Khrushchev—does as he says and turns control 
over to the East Germans, concludes this treaty with the East Germans, 
and abrogates the treaties which they have with us and violates their 
agreement that. they have with the allies, then we have two choices. 

Either we accept it and knuckle under or we don’t, and if we knuckle 
under, the succeeding steps, the succeeding pressures in other areas are 
going to come faster and faster and faster. 

By knuckling under in Berlin, in Quemoy, and in all of the other 
places where things are going to occur and have occurred in the past, 
we will lose a little bit of support each time, a little bit of prestige, and 
a little of the support of our allies and we will become smaller and 
smaller and smaller both in our influence and in our prestige. So we 
can’t permit that. We have got tostand. [ Deleted. | 

If Russia wants to make a point of it, if they want to start a war over 
this point, they will start a war. 
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They can start a war over this point. Butifthey want to start a war 
they would start a war whether it-is over this point or some other point. 
They can in’ the point any time that they want to make it. 

leted.| 

cee Brivces. I think the statement that you have just made is 
one of the most intelligent ones that I have heard. You say that the 
Russians can start a war if they want to. They can start it at any 
point. They have the option of doing it in Berlin or any other place in 
the world. ; ; 

Senator JoHNSON. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Admiral, I think, with Senator Bridges, that is a 
fine statement you just made. At the same time you talked about 
yorld opinion, in that we can’t afford to do anything except the ulti- 
mate if necessary. With logic, the Russians could take the same atti- 
tude themselves, could they not, before the forum of the world and say 
‘If the United States wants to make war, they can do it over this or 
something else.” 


RUSSIANS WOULD BE THE INSTITUTERS 


Admiral Burke. No, sir; it is different becauese they are the ones 
that are instituting this. They are the ones that are starting this. 

The status quo—if they do nothing the status quo stands. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t think we ought to be concerned too much 
with the forum of the world. We must have a sound plan and you 
haveexpressed it well. 

I want to go back a minute now. General Partridge testified the 
other day, Admiral Burke—I am impressed with what you say here 
about these continental defenses, that you are worried about it costing 
so much money and it having to be done at the expense of other cur- 
tailments. As I understand the earlier testimony of General Par- 
ridge, he testified that to do the job he wants to do it would cost about 
$$ billion. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And within a couple of years it would be $10 
billion. 

Admiral Burke. That is his opinion; yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. So this $5.5 billion is just for the present. ‘Two 
years from now it will be $10 billion. Now, as I understood you, you 
think that even though we have to keep the warning system we now 
have in operation in view of these other pressing needs, we certainly 
suet to stop new additions and new installations for such things as 
Nikeand Bomare, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. There are some of these things that are fairly well 
along, sir. Those things can be completed. But in general; yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. But I mean for those that have not yet been 
started. 

Admiral Burxe, In general; yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You think it ought to be held up at least until 
some other things that are more pressing could be taken care of. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. And those other things generally are the offensive 
hatters that you feel that we should strengthen. 

Admiral Burke. And a lot of research on antimissile research. 
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Senator Stennis. Of course, we have a program in Nike-Zeus now 
Do you think there should be additional research projects in that area? 
Admiral Burke. I think that any idea at all that shows any promi 
at all against missiles should be examined even though it is a Hien 
chance of getting it out. , 

Senator Stennis. Would you give us an opinion now as to what ou 
think about Nike-Zeus in its present status? It is in the research and 
develo ment stage now and not in production, but you still have an 
idea of what it is going to be and what it is going to do. 


ADVISES AGAINST STARTING PRODUCTION OF NIKE-ZEUS 


Admiral Burke. Nike-Zeus, I would conduct the research on Nike. 
Zeus at a high rate. I would not go into production on Nike-Zens 
because it is not far enough along yet. They may be some day but 
never yet. | Deleted. | 

Senator Srennis. So you think it is in the stage that it should be 
and that the research and development should continue at the utmost? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is as far as you would go now? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is as far as you would go now? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Let me ask another question. This continental 
defense concerns many of us. 

Let us assume that General Partridge is defending city A, and the 
system now is that if these enemy bombers are coming in he first 
sends up his fighter planes? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But if some of them got through the fighters and 
on down within 50 or a hundred miles of the city, then he would have 
to turn from the Air Force, which had sent up the fighter planes. 
to the Army and say “You pick it up from here and shoot them down.” 
Is there any logic or common sense in a system like that, to have the 
Air Force defending at one point and the Army at another? 


DIFFERENCE IN COMMAND DOES NOT INVALIDATE DEFENSE 


Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, sir, it is all right. It does not really 
make very much difference so long as there is good coordination among 
units; supposing they were both Army. Well, they were at one time 
eee the Air Force separated from the Army. They are both 

rmy. 

If there is good cooperation, good coordination among the units, 
it doesn’t make any difference whether they are in different. services 
or not. 

Senator Stennis. My point is should they not be the same, whether 
it be the Army or the Air Force? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think it makes too much difference, sir. 

Senator Stennis. So you would develop two different systems of 
command and two different systems 

Admiral Burxr. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I mean command on the ground. Your superior 
command is under General Partridge but you would have two different 
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systems of using your talent and two different systems of officers and 
everything of that kind rather than concentrate all this in one service. 

Admiral Burke. If you had them all in one service, you would 
have to do the same thing anyway. Take interceptors and missiles. 
A man that is in the interceptor is trained in that and he can’t spend 
the time to learn about his ground missile defenses, so you would 
have the same thing no matter whether they are in different uniforms 
or not. 

Senator Stennis. I just can’t see that point. 

Admiral Burke. We have that same thing in the Navy, sir. We 
have missile people and our naval aviation and they are separately 
trained. 

Senator StenNIs. But they are all in the Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And you don’t want to give up any of it? 

Admiral Burke. No; they have got to gotosea. That isthe trouble 
on that. 

QUESTION OF DIVIDING TIME AND TALENT 


Senator STENNIs. I noticed something the other day. It was said 
that 15 Army officers and 15 Air Force officers spent the day in con- 
ference working out plans with reference to defenses. I think that 
isa waste of manpower to have those things taking place. 

You have their time and talent divided. 

Admiral Burke. I don’t agree with that, sir, because the missile 
people and the air people would have to have that conference if they 
were in the same service. We in the Navy have lots of conferences 
onexactly that same subject, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Bomare, you see, is in the Air Force and Nike is 
in the Army and, in addition, you have your fighter planes in the Air 
Force.. I just don’t understand how you could develop such a system 
unless it was one service just bowing to another to keep from disturb- 
ing the established order. 

hat’s the way it looks to a layman standing on the sidelines, Ad- 
miral. 

Admiral Burke. We have troubles here, sir. We have differences 
of opinion within the Navy itself. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you,Mr.Chairman. My time is up. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, just one question. Admiral 
Burke, there has been a great deal of discussion here in the last few 
days. If there is this crisis in Berlin where you say we must stand 
firm, in your opinion, will that be a war with so-called conventional 
weapons or will that be a war that will, in your opinion, lead inevitably 
into a full-scale nuclear war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. First the NATO Treaty, the NATO 
Alliance says that all nations have agreed that an attack on one is an 
attack on all. That is one point. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted.] 

Senator Sarronsraty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symmncton. Admiral, I want to refer to a talk you made 
on the 20th of February in Charleston. You cited your belief that, 
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“one of the most misunderstood facts of life today” is that “an geo. 
nomic Communist offensive” could be a greater danger than the 
threat of Soviet military forces. Is it realistic to imply that the ego. 
nomic danger from an economy with less than half our productiye 
capacity could be greater than the danger from a military establish. 
ment which in many respects is stronger than ours and which algo js 
under the control of an aggressive imperialist system ? 


EXPANSION OF RUSSIAN ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Admiral Burke. Russia has expanded her economic offensive q 
great deal. She has put out $214 billion worth of credit. She put a 
tremendous economic offensive into Egypt. She broke Finland. She 
broke the Government of Finland by an economic offensive. She up- 
set the Government completely. [ Deleted. ] 

[ Deleted. | 

She has put tremendous pressures, economic pressures, into Indo- 
nesia, over $300 million in credits. She has done about the same thing 
in India but India is so big that she does not have much influence on 
India yet. Yes, sir; I think she is striking out on all fronts, sir, and 
the economic front is one of them. 

Senator Symrneton. I understand that, but you would not want 
to leave the impression that you think the economic danger is greater 
than the military danger, would you? 

Admiral Burxe. I think that the greatest danger is going to be 
in the place that we leave a loophole. If we leave a loophole there in 
subversion or political or economic or anything else, that is where 
she is going to move in, and my point on that speech, sir, was that 
we cannot overlook any one of these. We have got to cover all the 
points. 

Senator Symincton. You stated in that talk that we have the mili- 
tary strength to destroy the Soviet Union “several times over,” and 
that it would be “suicide for Russia even if they attacked us first.” 

While it is true that at this time we have the military weapons to 
destroy the Soviet Union, would it not give a more complete picture 
if you had pointed out also that the converse is true? We know that 
one’s effective strength should be measured by what was left to go 
through the enemy target after, not before, surprise attack. 

Would you want to leave the impression that you would have the 
United States respond to a surprise attack with the Polaris missile 
which we don’t yet have, with the Atlas missiles, which we don’t yet 
have, with the relatively short-range planes on carriers possibly thou- 
sands of miles away from the targets and with SAC long-range 
bombers which might be destroyed on the ground, might have been 
destroyed on the ground ? 

Senator Jounson. Senator Symington, will you take the chair? I 
will be back shortly. 


WE WILL BE ABLE TO DESTROY RUSSIA FOR SOME YEARS 


Admiral Burke. As you point out, wedo have the capability now 
to destroy Russia. I think we will retain that capability, that the 
present equipment that we have will enable us to do that for a good 
many more years, sir, and I think that SAC is not at the moment 
vulnerable to a complete elimination of her capability by a strike on 
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her: The vulnerability on fixed bases—particularly a base such as an 
airfield which ean’t be hardened at all—is increasing. It will take a 
lot of missiles, even after Russia gets into big production on missiles, 
it will take a lot of missiles to wipe out completely all of SAC, sir. 

Now, she has got to strike a lot of bases overseas, a lot of them. 
And as I say, she has to strike carrier air and tactical air. I think 
that we will retain the capability of wreaking heavy destruction on 
Russia throughout the year, sir. I don’t mean by that that we can 
stop building missiles. 

e have got to build missiles. And the situation is going to 
change from year to year. But I think that she can be destroyed 
now and that we will continue to have the capability of doing it, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I was not talking about the SAC bombers that 
were not destroyed in case we were subject to a sudden surprise 
attack. 

I was talking about the SAC bombers which would be destroyed. 
There would be some left and there would be some destroyed. 

Is it not important for the American people to understand that 

ractically all we have to strike back with at this time are those SAC 
mbers which would survive a surprise attack and were able to get 
through the already alerted defenses of the enemy ? 


CARRIER AIR HAS “SIGNIFICANT” CAPABILITY 


Admiral Burke. I know that it has been said that carrier air has 
a very small part to play in this, and yet carrier air has a significant 
capability. ‘The percentage of the megatons that carrier air can 
tote compared to the megatons that SAC can tote is a small percent- 
age, but it is still a significant capability. 

So although SAC does have the largest capability and it is most 
important in a general nuclear war, yet all these other elements all 
add their contribution to the overall attack, and it totals up to a 
significant amount, sir. 

enator Syminetron. I will ask one more question on this round. 
In your talk you asserted that the strength the United States would 
have left with which to retaliate is far more powerful than what 
the Soviets have with which to initiate the attack. Wouldn’t that be 
questionable, the degree of the attack ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t remember quite that statement, sir. Our 
strength now at the moment is much greater than Russia. A year 
from now it will still be greater than Russia. What we have to have 
is the capability to destroy Russia no matter what she does, and in 
the future we have got to put our missiles in locations which are un- 
known to the enemy. Intelligence is going to play a tremendous 
part, have a tremendous effect on this whole problem. 

Senator Symineton, My time isup. Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. I haven’t any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Admiral, I want to say that I agree whole- 
heartedly with your strategic concepts in the missile age. I think 
what you are saying is that we should achieve an invulnerable deter- 
rent at the earliest possible date? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; as nearly invulnerable as we can make 
it; yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. Well, you can make it almost invulnerable, You 
can have three different approaches. One is the environment of the 
sea which you follow, and which you have found to be a very difficult 
environment from the standpoint of detection, haven’t you? 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF LOCATING SUBMARINES 


Admiral Bure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t have any underwater radar or an 
means of locating submarines. That is your biggest problem in ASW? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And on land we ought to have a mobile plat- 
form for missiles and one deep in the bowels of the earth that even 
an overpressure of many megatons would not destroy. How is the 
enemy going to destroy your means of retaliation if you achieve those 
objectives ? 

Admiral Burkes. They can’t. 

Senator Jackson. Unless they knock the earth off its axis. 

Admiral Burxe. They can’t except—the hardening of a missile 
launcher to the required pounds per square inch costs quite a bit, I 
am not thinking of dollars now but a lot of construction work. 

Now if you get a couple of megatons that land fairly near that, 
even though it does not knock the top of it off, the shock wave in there 
is going to upset the missile in the silo. 

Senator Jackson. In any event, you can make it fairly difficult for 
them and as you get solid propellants you can put your missiles on 
railroad platforms. What you are really saying is that when we 
enter the missile age the most important thing to be thinking about 
is the launching platform. 

I predicate this on the assumption that the No. 1 objective of the 
enemy in a surprise attack or an all-out war is first to destroy our 
means of destroying them, is that true? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now when you talk about missiles, you are talk- 
ing about platforms and you want to be sure that you can have a 
platform that they can’t destroy. That is what this boils down to, so 
you have Polaris, so you have mobile platforms on land and so on. 
Of course, as you know, I, for years, have felt that the Polaris system 
has great military advantages and even greater political advantages. 
I am speaking now not of local partisan politics but international 
politics. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Because you draw the fire away from the cities, 
do you not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I will tell you what really disturbs me in all of 
this philosophical discussion, is that when you get right down to 
doing something about it we end up with a budget that does not work 
toward this objective fast enough. 

Do you see what I am getting at? 


ADDITION BY CONGRESS OF FOUR POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. I mean why should Congress have to come in and 
add, as we did, four Polaris submarines ! 

Admiral Burke. We have submitted recommendations to increase 
the rate of Polaris construction. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but we philosophize about these things. 
We oe about the objective that we should achieve at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

But when it gets right down to doing something about it from the 
— branch, I am being very frank, we just don’t get the sup- 

rt for it. 

Py am being very frank about it. I think this is the real tragedy. 
Why this Polaris system wasn’t stressed before I don’t understand. 
Frankly, why should sputnik be the device by which the Polaris sys- 
tem comes into being; that is what it was. It was not until sputnik 
but some of us were talking about it long before sputnik. 

Admiral Burke. Asa country, sir, we are lethargic. 

Senator Jackson, I think that the people on the other side have a 
responsibility to be imaginative, and to push these things. 

ow as you know in our undersea warfare report we recommended 
that the Polaris system or the fleet ballistic missile system, subsurface 
system, should be in a budget outside of the Navy. 

Don’t you feel this is true? 

Admira] Burke. I do not think it makes very much difference, sir, 
so long as money is appropriated for it and things are built. 

Senator Jackson. But realistically, how are you going to get the 
money to keep your fleet modern and at the time accelerate the Polaris 
program ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Within a fixed percentage of the budget or—— 

Senator Jackson. They hand you a ceiling and you cannot carry 
out your own views as expressed at Charleston. 

Admiral Burke. It is true, sir, that we have sacrificed a great deal 
in order to push Polaris as hard as we can already, and there is a 
limit on the amount that you can do that; that is true, sir. 


RECOMMEND POLARIS FOR INSTALLATION ON SURFACE SHIPS 


Senator Jackson. I guess we will just have to keep doing what we 
have tried to do; that is, to complete the budget. We get part of the 
budget up here but we never get all of it. 

This is not critical of you. I am just trying to be helpful. What 
are you doing to modernize the fleet so that we can use surface-to- 
surface misiles from surface ships as well as subsurface ? 

Admiral Burke. ‘We have submitted a recommendation to the 
Department of Defense for the installation of Polaris on surface 
ships. We are starting out on a modest scale. We have the plans 

we can do that now. We did not do it before because the sub- 
marine was more urgent, timewise, but we can do it now. 

Senator Jackson. I have one minute left. 

Well, I am sure you agree that we do not know enough about the 
environment of the sea, do you not? 

Admiral Burke, Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Do you not feel that in many ways we know 
less about what is under the water than we do about outer space? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, and that is the reason why we are pushing 
so hard in oceanography. 
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Senator Jackson. I think it is a real tragedy, with all the talk 
about outer space, and in the little studying I have done on this sub. 
ject, I find we know less about what is under the water than we do 
about outer space, and you are not getting enough money for re. 
search and development in this area. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And if you are going to solve the ASW problem, 
if you are going to have an offensive Polaris system, obviously you 
have to know more about the environment in which you operate, both 
"Ts offensively and defensively. Is that not right? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brees. Mr. Chairman. Senator Jackson, would you ex- 
plore that further? 

Senator Jackson. I am not an expert. 

Senator Brinces. What phases of the environment? This intrigues 
me very much. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bridges, you might be interested in this, 
and I will give you a copy. Last year I appointed a panel on under- 
sea warfare, and they are made up of the most important men in 
the country, including Dr. Harvey Brooks, dean of engineering and 
applied physics at Harvard, Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, who is the 
president of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Roger Ravelle, 
director of Scripps Institution of Oceanography, one of the world’s 
greatest oceanographers, Dr. Ivan A. Getty, vice president of 
Raytheon, Mr. Kenneth Mansfield of Combustion Engineering, and 
Dr. Oscar Morgenstern of Princeton University. 

If you will read that report, and I think the Navy will concede it 
is a good report, it will answer your questions. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


KNOWLEDGE OF UNDERWATER ENVIRONMENT VERY IMPORTANT 


Senator Jackson. And in this they bring out all of these startling 
facts, plus the report recently of the meeting of the oceanographers, 
and it is just fantastic how little we know. And if we are going to do 
a job, that is, defensively, in fighting the Soviet submarine threat, 
we have to know more about the environment under the water. And if 
the Polaris system is going to work, obviously we have to know more 
about it. 

The real tragedy is that we have to employ a tremendous part of 
the operating fleet of the Navy and thousands of officers and men, to 
cope with the submarine threat because we do not have an effective 
means of detecting enemy submarines under the surface. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And I will give you a copy of the report. 

Senator Brinces. I agree completely with your last statement, but 
Iam not familiar with the report. Is it a secret report ? 

Senator Jackson. No. There is a secret one and an unclassified one. 
Ihave both. I will let you take a look at them. 

But what I am getting at is that the Navy needs to have more mone 
for research and development, and by investing in this area, I thi 
we can ultimately save a great deal of money. 

In other words, we may not need to employ as much in the way of 
manpower and ships. The biggest part of the Navy is tied up now 
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in ASW. The carriers are needed. You have an enormous team of 
janes, of carriers, of destroyers, a long list of things just to deal with 
the Soviet submarine threat. Is that correct, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And what we need to do is to find something 
emparable for detection that we have been able to utilize in connec- 
tin with missiles and air-breathing ships in the outer air. The 
Soviets have been working in oceanography intensively since 1937. 
They have been working in the Antarctic with great diligence. They 
have some 14 or 15 oceanographic vessels. We have one. ; 

We should have a nuclear-powered submarine just loaded with 
ceanographic research equipment in order to really deal with some 
of the mysteries under the water. I think in the environment of the 
water we have one of our greatest deterrents to an all-out nuclear war. 

It confronts the Soviets with a dilemma that is almost impossible 
of solution. een 

Admiral Burxe. That is why they are going so heavily into oceano- 

phic research, sir. ; 

Senator Jackson. Excuse me, but I get wound up on this. subject. 

Senator Brincrs. I am very much interested. 

Senator Jackson. I will be glad to give you copies of this report. 

Senator Brings. I have always been interested in this, but 1 was 
not familiar with the report, either the secret one or the public one. 

Senator Jackson. I will be glad to give you a copy. I think this 
is where the Navy needs a tremendous amount of help, in research, 
and this is the undramatic thing that does not make headlines and 
which people do not understand. Well they say, “Why do you need 
an oceanographic vessel? It can’t fight a war.” But we are living 
in an age where, of course, science can turn things upside down. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, this is avery interesting subject which 
Senator Jackson has been discussing. The most important thing 
which has been said, in my opinion, when I attended some briefings at 
the Pacific Command Headquarters in Honolulu was the things that 
were said in regard to the difficulty of detection of submarines operat- 
ing in the oceans and the Senator may include me on his mailing list 
of these reports . 

I would appreciate it very much. 

Admiral Burke, I was a little confused by the answers you gave to 
Mr. Weis] and to Senator Bridges with respect to the status of the 
Navy. I thought you said in response to a question by Mr. Weisl 
that if we did not do certain things on modernization, then we would 
not have the best Navy. Who will have a better one? 


RUSSIA’S BUILDING OF SHIPS SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Admiral Burke. Russia is building—nearly all of her ships have 
been built since World War II, sir. 
pgmstor Jounson. What percentage of her ships since World War 

Admiral Burke. It is around 80 percent, sir. 

Senator Cas. Are you referring to carriers? Are they building 
carriers ? 
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Admiral Burxe. No, sir, they are not building carriers. We need 
carriers because our allies are overseas. All of our forces are deployed 
overseas. We fight overseas. We have to carry the war to the 
enemy, to a continent across the seas. Russia, on the other hang 
has to prevent us from doing that. She has to sink our ships, 

Senator Case. Do the Russians have any atomic-powered gyb. 
marines ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They have been working on it, I say 
no—I don’t think they have. [ Deleted. ] 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Case. There would be no automatic use of atomic weapons 
without a decision by the President ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

The President of the United States has sole authority to release 
those atomic weapons. 


AGREEMENT OF SIGNATORIES NECESSARY FOR WITHDRAWAL 


Senator Case. Now, with respect to some other agreements to 
which you referred, I think you indicated that some agreement would 
be breached in case the Russians pulled out of Berlin. Do we have 
the right to withdraw our troops from West Berlin or West Germany! 

Admiral Burke. The right? 

Senator Casr. The right. Are we free, if we wanted to, to with- 
draw our troops from West Berlin or West Germany ? 

Admiral Burke. We have siened the four-nower acreement about 
our troops in West Berlin. Before we withdraw those troons, we 
would have to get agreement of the signatories to that original 
agreement. 

Senator Casr. We would have to set the agreement of Russia to 
withdraw our troops from West Berlin ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; which I think would not be difficult 
to obtain, but we would have to. 

Senator Case. I was wondering as to the basis of the other agree- 
ment. Did the quadranartite agreement provide that Russia could 
withdraw her troons from East Berlin without the consent of the 
other three powers ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. What that agreement was is that the 
control of the access would be in the hands of the forr nowers. 

In other words, that the control of the access would be in the hands 
of Russia. and Russia cannot abrogate that responsibility. 

Senator Case. Is that a written agreement ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. Could you cite the agreement ? 

Admiral Bure. I could supply it for the record, sir. I can cite 
it, hut I do not have it. 

Senator Casg. I thought that was the one thing that was missing 
was anv firm agreement with regard to— 

Admiral Brrr. I may be wrong, sir. I donot thinkso. I would 
like to sunnly that for the record, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently provided to the 
committee :) 
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PerTINENT Exrracts From AGREEMENT RELATING TO BERLIN ACCESS 


On May 4, 1949, the Governments of the United States, U.S.S.R. United 
Kingdom, and France reached an agreement at New York which provided in 

rt as follows : 

j, All the restrictions imposed since March 1948, by the Government of the 
{$8.R. on communications, transportation, and trade between Berlin and the 
western Zones of Germany and between the Eastern Zone and the Western 
qones will be removed on May 12, 1949. 

the Council of Foreign Ministers which convened at Paris subsequent to 
the New York agreement of May 4, 1949, agreed as follows: 

5. The Governments of France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
(nited States agree that the New York agreement of May 4, 1949, shall be 
maintained. Moreover, in order to promote further the aims set forth in the 

ing paragraph and in order to improve and supplement this and other 
grangements and agreements as regards to the movement of persons and goods 
and communications between the Eastern Zone and the Western Zones and 
etween the zones and Berlin and also in regard to transit, the occupation 
quthorities, each in his own zone, will have an obligation to take the measures 
necessary to insure the normal functioning and utilization of rail, water, and 
wad transport for such movement of persons and goods and such communica- 
tions by post, telephone, and telegraph. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE BERLIN SITUATION 


The State Department has prepared a detailed legal memorandum covering 
the rights and duties of the occupying powers in Berlin and the legal conse- 
qences which would flow from the implementation of the threatened Soviet 
action. (Dept. State Bull., January 5. 1959, p. 5). This position paper sets 
forth a historical summary of the various agreements, accords, and practices, 
which establish beyond question the following conclusion : 

1. The rights of the United States in Germany and in Berlin do not denend 
inany respect upon the sufference or acquiescence of the Soviet Union. Those 
rights derive from the total defeat of the Third Reich and the subsequent as- 
sumption of supreme authority in Germany. The right of each occupying power 
exits independently and underlie the series of agreements which specify the 
areas and the methods in which those rights are to be exercised. 

2. The right of each power to be in occupation of Berlin is of the same stand- 
ing as the right of each power to be in occupation of its name. Further, the 
richts of the three Western Powers to free access to Berlin as an essential corol- 
lary of their right of occupation there is of the same stature as the right of occu- 
pation itself. The Soviet Union did not bestow upon the Western powers rights 
ofaecess to Berlin. It accepted its zone of occupation subject to those rights of 
access. 

8. Inasmuch as the rights of occupation and of access do not stem from the 
Soviet Union, the Soviets are without anv authority to repeal those rights by de- 
nneiation of agreements or by purnorted transfer -f control over them to third 
parties. The Soviet Union cannot affect the rithts by declaring agreements 
nulland void because the rights exist independently of the Soviet Union. What- 
ever relationship the East German regime may have vis-a-vis the Soviets, it 
camot acquire a power in the Soviet zone which the Soviets are powerless to 
give, 

4.The Soviet allegation that her action in renouncing the agreements in 
question is legal because of alleged violations by the Western powers of the 
Potsdam Agreement is without merit on two grounds. First, the United States 
denies that it has violated the Potsdam Agreement and is prepared.to so docu- 
ment its case. Secondly, the issue of violations of the Potsdam Agreement 
is irrelevant since the agreements covering basic occupation rights and rights 
of access are in no way interdependent, either in time or in subject. In fact, 
the failure to attain the objectives of the Potsdam Agreement is a result of 
violations of that agreement by the Soviet Union. 

5, The Soviet allegation that the agreements in question (protocol of Septem- 
ber 12, 1944, and subsidiary accords) were intended to be in effect only during 
the first years after the capitulation of Germany is without substance. The 
record is clear that this limitation which appears in the Control Agreement 
ind the Potsdam Agreement does not indicate that the basic occupation rights 
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and ts other occupation agreements were to terminate after the initia] contro! 
period. 

6. The Soviet position that one party to a multilateral agreement which is 
declaratory of existing rights can denounce that agreement and thus relieve 
itself of its obligations thereunder and void such rights is untenable, In the 
absence of agreement by the other parties to terminate the agreement, or jp 
the absence of a specified duration in the agreement itself, the question of 
termination must be justified in terms of international law. International law 
does not recognize any right of unilateral denunciation under such circumstances 

To summarize, the United States considers that the agreement allegedly 
denounced by the Soviet Union are in full force and effect; that the Soviet 
Union remains fully responsible for discharging its obligations under the agree. 
ment; and that attempts by the Soviet Union to undermine the rights of the 
United States to be in Berlin and to have access thereto are in violation of 
international law. There can be no legal or moral doubt of the right of the 
United States to maintain its right of occupation in Berlin and its corollary 
right of access thereto and that efforts by the Soviet Union to assail and inter- 
fere with those rights are in violation of international law. 


Senator Case. You put in this reservation list, that is No. A, the 
maintenance and modernization of ships and aircraft. I recall that 
when you were before the Armed Services Committee in the first 
hearings on the general defense posture of the United States at the 
beginning of the session, that the question was raised as to whether 
or not it would be better to modernize the ships or to proceed with 
the development of the atomic-powered ships. Are you still of the 
opinion that you will put modernization of existing ships ahead of 
pressing for the development of a nuclear-powered ship? 


MODERNIZATION OF EXISTING SHIPS PREFERRED 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; because of the tremendous costs and 
what you can get for that same amount of money in ships. We need 
ships so badly that we would forego nuclear power. 

enator Case. Does this list of your reservations indicate the pri- 
ority of importance? 

Admiral Burke. Roughly, sir; although it depends upon the amount 
of money. 

Senator Casr. That question is occasioned by the position where you 
place the acceleration of antisubmarine war progress. You put that 
third in the list. 

Admiral Burke. That is because the maintenance and moderniza- 
tion of ships and aircraft also has to do with ASW, too, sir. 

Senator Casr. In view of what has been said here about the degree 
to which Russia may be giving greater effort to oceanographic re- 
search, I wonder if that ought not to be given a higher priority than 
third place? 

Admiral Burke. These are not rigid priorities, sir. If we got 
money, any significant amount of money, we would like to guide that 
among all of these things, sir. I mean we would not complete No. 1 
before we started No. 2. 

Senator Casz. You would not exhaust any funds on A or B without 
giving some attention to C? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Case. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. I will be glad to give you some extra time. 

Senator Case. I am through. 
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Senator Jounson. Admiral, some of these questions may be repeti- 
tious, but I am fearful that I may not be able to be here this afternoon 
and I would like to get some points clarified now. 

What role do you anticipate carriers will play in an all-out war? 


VALUE OF MOVABLE TARGET 


Admiral Burke. It may be that our power at sea will be the residual 
power which is left to the United States. It depends entirely upon 
the progress that Russia makes in ballistic missiles. 

If she makes great progress in a ballistic missiles, then our shore 
bases become more and more vulnerable. Ballistic missiles are of 
no value against targets which are movable because missiles are pre- 
set, so it may be under some circumstances that the carrier airpower 
will be the residual power which is left undamaged. 

Senator JoHNnson. Do all your carriers now carry nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir; they have that capability. 

Senator Jounson. With regard to Berlin, what recommendations 
have you made concerning the Navy’s needs, especially if we go to 
all-out war ? 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Jonnson. Has the senior naval commander in Europe made 
any recommendations to you for forces or additional equipment that 
have not been granted ? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jonnson. What have you done about it? 

Admiral Burke. We have plans to do that, sir, when the time comes. 

Senator Jounson. When does he want it done? 

Admiral Burke. He wants it in an unknown period when it is criti- 
cal, sir; when it gets more critical. 

Senator JoHNson. He does not want it now ? 

Admiral Burxe. He would take it now, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I didn’t ask that. Did he recommend that he 
have it now ? 

| Deleted. } 

Senator Jonson. Does he think that now is the appropriate time? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jounson. Do you? 

{ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jounson. How much is going to be involved? That will 
require a supplemental, won’t it ? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. That will involve a supplemental. 
{ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jounson. Do you think we are liable to go to it in the 
next few weeks? [Deleted.] 


AFTER LAUNCHING IS TOO LATE 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jounson. Yesterday General White testified that there can 
be no effective detection system for missiles launched from Soviet sub- 
marines because of the short ranges involved. Do you agree? 

Admiral Burke. After they are once launched, sir, Mr. Weisl is 
quite right that the proper way to get a submarine missile is before 
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the missile is launched. After it is once launched, we can’t get it now, 
We are working on schemes to get it, but we can’t get it now. 

Senator Jounson. How serious is the threat of Soviet missile. 
launching snbmarines? 

[ Deleted. | 

Senaton Tounson. What are you doine to combat that? 

Admiral Burxe. To increase our ASW, and antisubmarine warfare 
capabilities. 

Senator Tornson. Are vou doing enough, in your opinion ? 

Admiral Burxg. No. sir. 

Senator Toenson. Why aren’t you ? 

Admiral Brrr. It is a auestion of two things, sir. First, we don’t 
have the rimht ideas: second, we don’t have enouch money. 

Senator Tornson. Have vou asked for money ? 

Admiral Borer. Yes, sir: we asked. 

Senator Jonunson. How much? 

Anwrean Rourke. It is $457 million more. 

Senator .JoHnson. My time for questioning is limited and T have 
some additional auestions T want to ask for the record. What were 
the nreent, recommendations that. Admiral Holloway, the commander 
of the TTS fleet in Enrone. has submitted. 

Admiral Brr«e. He did not submit any directlv to me, sir. Under 
the new oareanization. he submits his recommendations to the US, 
CINCEDUR who snhmits them to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I don’t 
get the recommendations direct. 

Senator Jornson. I did not ask about about that. Did you see 
them ond dn von know about them ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torrnson. Are vou familiar with them ? 

Admiral Burxer. Yes. sir, 

Senator .Torwsow~. Tell ns ahont them. It does not. matter whether 
thev vot. here by plane. ship. carrier pigeon, or what route they fol- 
lowed T inst want to know what they were. 

[Deleted.] 

Serator ToHnson. What are the urgent recommendations ? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Jorwson. Is it fair to sav that vou think yon could be 
doing more and that you shonld be doing more and you would he do- 
ine more if you were provided a reasonable amount of additional 
funds? 

Admiral Brr«r. This nroblem is primarily a political problem 
in which the iob of the militarv is to provide the force to use in the 
event that onr statesmen can’t solve it. bv negotiation. 

Senator Jonnsow. Are von satisfied in your own heart and head 
so that vou are willing to tell this committee that in vour opinion we 
hava sdernate military forces now to execute the foreign policy of 
the United States? 1 


DEPEND UPON OUTCOME OF BERLIN CRISIS 


Admiral Burxr. Yes. sir. I think we have, but I think that if this 
Berlin crisis oes on, if it gets deeper, we have got to move, We 
can’t wait until the last minute. 
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Senator Jonson. When do you think that will be? That is kind 
of vague. 

Admiral Burke. It is a vague thing, sir, but it depends entirely 
upon what Russia does, and I think that is perhaps within a month. 

Senator JoHNson. Some people think it has already gotten deeper, 
but you don’t. 

Admiral Burke. It is getting worse, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. I know but you don’t think it is deep enough 


“— 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Senator JoHNson. Do you believe there is a need for a Navy in 
the nuclear age ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; if we want to do anything outside of 
the United States, there will be. 

Senator Jounson. According to their testimony, some people don’t 
encourage you in that direction. While I have my witness, I want 
to get the most out of him I can. I want to be sure that the Navy 
still believes in itself, because I think you are going to have to stand 
up here and ask to sit at the first table or you are liable to be in the 
back room where there is nothing left but scraps. 

Admiral Burke. As long as we have allies overseas, sir, and as 
long as we have forces deployed overseas, we will need a navy to 
support them. 

Senator Jonnson. What would be the role of the Navy, in the 
event of an all out war, after the first 48 hours ? 

Admiral Burke. We will contribute to the initial strikes and later, 
after the initial strikes are over, it may very well be, sir, that we 
will have the power that is left. That will be the naval power at 
sea. As our Polaris strength increases, the significance of that re- 
taliatory force will increase tremendously because it is an unknown 
position. 

It can’t be destroyed by a surprise attack. It does not have to be 
used frantically. It will have terrific significance. 

Senator JoHNson. Do you have enough Naval Reserves in the event. 
the conflict spreads beyond Berlin ? 


SUFFICIENT RESERVES AT THIS TIME 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Our Reserves are just about right, now, 
sir. They can’t go down very much. We have 135,000 Ready Re- 
serves which have orders in their pocket for immediate callup. 

Senator Jonson. Are you satisfied that your resources are ade- 
quate in the event that it spreads beyond Berlin ¢ 

Admiral Burke. There are a lot of things I would like to see 
done, sir. 

Senator JoHNnson. Suppose it is not just a one-shot proposition. 
Suppose they hit you both here and there. 

Admiral Burke. When we had to deploy for both Lebanon and 
Quemoy, we were spread awfully thin. We could not have sustained 
it very much longer than we did without bringing in new ships. 

Senator Jonnson. Isn’t it true that your ships now at sea don’t 
have their full combat personnel ? 
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Admiral Burxe. That is correct, sir. Our ships are down to the 
minimum complement to operate the ships. 

Senator Jounson. If somebody pushed the button tomorrow would 
you come back and get some more personnel ? 

Admiral Burke. We would deploy men over to them right away, 
sir. We increased our deployments and manning level during Taiwan 
and Lebanon, and that is why we are in debt now. We spent $36 
million on personnel. 

Senator Jounson. Why don’t they have full complements now 
as dangerous as the situation is? 

Admiral Burke. We have got the choice of either reducing the 
number of ships and increasing the manning level of the remaining 
ships or operating on a reduced manning level. 

enator JoHNsoN. What do you mean by the choice? Do you mean 
the Bureau of the Budget said you have to reduce the number of ships 
or you have got to operate these ships without full complement? 

Admiral Burxez. If I volunteered to take a reduced number of 
ships, they would permit my manning level to go up all right, I 
think, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Who is “they”? 

Senator Jounson. That is the budget man, I guess. Who is 
“they” ? 

Admiral Burke. The Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Senator JouHnson. Were you permitted to ask for all the forces 
and equipment that you needed without any reference to an arbitrary 
dollar limitation ? 


BASIC FUNDING FIGURE GIVEN TO NAVY 


Admiral Burke. The way this thing originally started, sir, was 
the Secretary of Defense, I think it was Mr. Quarles, gave us a figure 
upon which to build a budget with authority to—— 

Senator Jonnson. They do not regard him as the Secretary of 
Defense over there yet; do they? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. It may have been Mr. McElroy, but I 
think it was Mr. Quarles. 

Senator JoHnson. You said the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Quarles. 

Admiral Burke. The Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Defense have exactly the same authority, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The Deputy Secretary of Defense, then, said 
to you that this is it, and you get whatever you can out of it; is that 
right ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir, and then we were asked to 
submit an additional program for an additional $500 million of ex- 
penditures, sir. 

Senator Jonson. And if this thing goes the wrong way, you are 
going to be looking for Mr. Quarles; are you not? 

Admiral Burke. He has got a very tough job, sir. The other way 
of doing it, which has been done in the past, is everybody submits 
requirements which in our case this year were around $18 billion, and 
that means that a lot of work is being done on a budget which no- 
body will let you have, and it is wasted work. This is bad. The 
present system has holes in it, too, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. You would feel a little better, though, today, 
when you go to bed at night, if your requests had been grante 
would you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; particularly in the future, sir. We are 
buying present readiness with our future capability. 

dae Jounson. But you are not. willing to say, and you do not 
want to imply for the record or for anybody who might be interested 
in this record, that you for a moment think that we are not capable 
of executing our foreign policy at this time. 

Admiral “Burke. That is correc t, sir. We can handle the situation 
now, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I just want to say that I am always very deeply 
impressed in your presence. When I hear you testify, I would like 
to think that I could ask the questions as well as you have answered 
them. I think our service is to be commended and the Commander 
in Chief is to be commended as well as anybody who had to do with 
your selection and I want to thank vou. 

For my part, when I finish this next term, it will be 30 years, and 
I have been watching people testify on all subjects of all kinds, and 
I do not know of anybody that I have seen who I thought was more 
patriotic or more concerned with his Nation and more competent to 
counsel the Congress and more willing to do it. 

I thank you, and I hope that other men who may succeed you or 
may be your counterparts will take a leaf out of your book. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you. 

Senator Jonnson. Any other questions of Admiral Burke? 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to let your state- 
ment about Admiral Burke pass without, on the part of the minority, 
joining with you in associating myself with your remarks—the faith 
we have in him and the commendation of the type of work he has 
done and his forthrightness. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask a couple of questions if 
I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, in your talk the other day you said the possibility of 
nuclear war was remote. Do you mean by that that you think any 
future war will be a limited war? Just what do you mean? 


SEES POSSIBILITY OF LIMITED WAR 


Admiral Burks. I mean by that that I think that Russia is con- 
vinced, she knows that if she starts a nuclear war she will be destroyed. 
There is no way that she can avoid destruction. And so she has 
nothing to gain by starting such a holocaust. She can’t win. We 
will be hurt. As you pointed out, we will be hurt badly, too, in a 
general nuclear war, but she cannot win, so I do not think that she 
will start a general nuclear war, and I think that limited wars are 
more apt to occur because they have occurred in the past. She doesn’t 
have to fight those with her own troops. She can encourage other 
people to fight them. 

Senator Symineron. The testimony of General White and Gen- 
eral Taylor was to the effect that we could not defend ourselves in a 
conventional war in Europe; that the Russian’s strength was so pre- 
ponderant that we would not be able to defend ourselves successfully. 

With the premise that that was right, what do we do; appease? 
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Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Then do you base your thinking about the pos- 
sibility of a nuclear war being remote on the theory that we will be 
able to fight a conventional war in Europe? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I think that Russia knows that she will 
be destroyed. She knows that if she attacks in Western Europe she 
will be hit with nuclear weapons, so I think that she is not going to do 
those things to start a general nuclear war. 

Senator Symrncron. In other words, do you think that if Russia 
moves out; the East Germans block us; and Russia goes to the rescue 
of East Berlin, that then we will hit them with nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Symineron. You understand I am not arguing with you. 
I am just trying to get your opinion. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. | Deleted. | 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. ] 


KHRUSHCHEV GAVE HIMSELF AN “OUT” SAYS ADMIRAL 


Senator Symrneron. Khrushchev is pretty heavily committed here, 
is he not, himself? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. He has allowed himself an out. [De- 
leted.| He makes one statement one time—he says the 27th of 
May is the deadline—this is it—a couple of days later he says the 
27th of May is not really fixed. “I am willing to negotiate.” He has 
left himself an out, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You realize there are a good many political 
experts who think he is committed pretty far. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And do you not think that he intends to give 
in entirely if we are rigid ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and I think that he has done that, given 
that impression. The thing that I’m afraid of more than anything 
else, sir, is that we might have, that we might appease, and if we do, 
we have had it. 

Senator Symineron. I’m interested in that angle and I certainly do 
not want to appease. In your speech you said that one of the means 
by which we would retaliate to destroy the Soviet Union, was inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles “which are now being installed in 
certain European cities.” 

Do you know how many intermediate range ballistic missiles we 
have operational in Europe today?  [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symrneron. You also said in your speech “we will not 
need many of these fleet ballistic missile systems.” How many do you 
think we will need ¢ : 7 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Syminetron. How many do we plan now? 

Admiral Burke. That is it, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Pardon ? 

Admiral Burke. | Deleted. | 

Senator Symineton. I mean for how many have you actually re- 
ceived money # 
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Admiral Burxe. We have money for nine, three of which have 
been held back so that we are actually building now, six. We have 
no money for new weapons systems, no money for new Polaris sub- 
marines in the 1960 budget, either. 

Senator Symineton. Why not? 


BUILDING OF 3 SUBMARINES PROVIDED IN BUDGET 


Admiral Burke. The three submarines that are in the 1959 budget 
were deferred to be built in 1960. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you believe that you have enough money 
for the Polaris system as things are now in the world ? 

Admiral Burke. We feel that this Polaris weapons system is going 
to be one of the most valuable retaliatory systems in the world. 

Senator Syminerton. I agree. 

Admiral Burxe. Primarily because it is an unknown position. 
We would like to see the Polaris weapons system developed and put 
in service faster than is being done. 

Senator Symineton. You have emphasized that you do not want us 
to give an inch and I agree with that. 

However, you have to look at what you have ready to use in case the 
other fellow is willing to fight. 

Admiral Burkes. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And so far nobody has ever criticized Mr. 
Khrushchev for not having the courage and being willing to fight. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. For the fiscal] year 1960 budget you asked for 
$13,800 million, but the request to the Congress was for $11,300 mil- 
lion, or roughly $21, billion less than you asked for. 

I wonder whether you feel that at this time you have enough to 
stand tight and whether you are making plans so that you will also 
be able to stand at a later time. 


PRESENT BUDGET LEVELS WILL NOT PROVIDE ADEQUATE 
SHIP REPLACEMENTS 


Admiral Burke. We can stand now, sir, but this fixed percentage 
of budget is something that is going to have to give. Either we re- 
duce our naval forces in the future, or we are going to have to have 
more money to build them up to replace ships. 

Senator Symrneton. If we stand firm in Berlin, the Berlin prob- 
lem is not going to disappear, it will still be there. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, they can agitate it all the 
time ? 

Admiral Burke. It is going to be a continuing sore spot. 

Senator SyminotTon. That is right. 

Now, if we are putting about 8 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct into defense and the Russians are putting 20 to 25 percent of 
theirs into defense—maybe 3 years from now we might have to con- 
sider whether we had enough, might we not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and that is why we are recommending, 
because of the retaliatory capability. that is why we are recommend- 
ing that the Polaris program be accelerated. 
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We have recommended that in the past. We have recommended it 
several times since then, too. 

Senator Symineron. What would be the cost of [deleted] Polaris 
systems. 

Admiral Burge. [ Deleted. ] 

{ Deleted. | 

Mr. Weist. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself with 
your remarks about the candor and the ability of Admiral Burke. 
In fact, my assistant here is so fond of Admiral Burke that he does 
not permit me to ask the questions that I think I ought to ask for fear 
it might embarrass the admiral. 

Admiral Burke. I would like to thank your assistant very much. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will take a recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Stennis. The committee will come to order, please. 


TESTIMONY OF ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
GEN. R. McC. PATE—Resumed 


Senator Stennis. If we may proceed, I will call on Mr. Weisl. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Mr. West. [ Deleted. | 

Admiral Burxe. If Russia launches an attack to override, to over- 
run our allies, it is up to us to defend that ally to the best of our 
ability. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Weist. Suppose the Russians didn’t commit their own forces 
but merely used German and satellite forces, at what point then would 
you say we would use the nuclear weapon ? 

Admiral Burke. Although that is a possible contingency, it is not 
a very great contingency, because first, there are comparatively few 
East German forces, and I think that Russia would have a great deal 
of difficulty in getting a satellite in Europe to make an attack against 
Western Europe in view of the commitments that all the satellites 
know have been made in the NATO alliance. 

If the Russians supported an attack by East Germans, I don’t 
think that nuclear weapons would be used immediately, particularly if 
we could defeat the attack with conventional weapons. 

Mr. Wrist. How many East German divisions are there, Admiral 
Burke? 

Admiral Burke. Six, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Weist. How many do we have there? 

Admiral Burke. We have five, but we have allied divisions, too, 
including West Germans. 

Mr. Wrist. How many divisions do the West Germans have ? 

Admiral Burxe. Twelve, I believe. 

Mr. West. It is the intention to use the West German divisions in 
a war with the East Germans? 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. |] 
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Mr. West. I believe that General Taylor testified that he was not 
certain, or that in his opinion they would not be used. 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps he meant just on the Berlin corridor, sir. 
(Deleted. ] 


WEST GERMANS WOULD DEFEND ATTACK BY EAST GERMANS 


Mr. Wrist. At what point would they be used ? 

Admiral Burke. When East Germans attack West Germany, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. Are these 12 West German division combat ready ? 

Admiral Burke. I would like to check the most recent information 
onthat. I believe they are now, sir. I believe they are equipped and 
ready. 

Mr. Wrist. If we have 12 West German divisions, and 6 of our own 
divisions, and how many NATO divisions in addition to that? 

Admiral Burke. There are about 30 divisions total, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Wouldn’t we be in a position, then, to conduct ground 
warfare ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weisu. In Germany ? 

Admiral Burke. We could—if the satellites alone launched an 
attack with satellite forces and with conventional weapons. We have 
enough conventional weapons and NATO divisions to throw back the 
attack. 

Mr. Wertst. I am informed that there are actually only seven West 
German divisions actually equipped. 

Admiral Burke. I am sorry, sir, I am wrong. 

Senator Symrneron. Will counsel yield ? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Admiral Burke. | Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wrist. You can supply that for the record, Admiral. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was supplied and is classified. ) 

Mr. Weisu. The point I am trying to make, Admiral, is that ground 
warfare in Germany is not out of the question, is it? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; in a war, particularly in a war like that, 
ground forces are going to be extremely important, and it is not out 
of the question at all, because they will have to hold, no matter 
what else is done. 

Mr. Wrist. Would you say we should not engage in a ground war 
in West Germany ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; no, sir. If West Germany is attacked we 
will defend West Germany with everything we have got, sir, and 
using the force that is suitable for defeating the attack. 

Mr. West. Since that is one of the contingencies that may arise, 
don’t you think, as a member of the Joint Chiefs, that we ought to be 
ready with everything that we have to have as strong a ground force 
there as we possibly can have? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and I think that our five divisions 
that are there are ready, barring a few replacements, I mean these 
[deleted] that General Taylor spoke about. 
ane Wrist. Wouldn’t we be safer and more secure if we had more 
there? 
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ONE OR TWO DIVISIONS WOULD NOT MAKE MUCH DIFFERENCE 


Admiral Burke. The difference of one or two divisions wouldn't 
make much difference there, sir, not with the number of divisions that 
they have got. 

Mr. Weist. Let’s assume that the Russians committed all their 
divisions. 

_Acdmiral Burxe. If the Russians committed all of their divi- 
sions 
Mr. West. But must we not take into consideration a conti ney 
that might occur elsewhere, for instance in Korea, the Russians didn 
use Russian divisions, they used North Koreans and Chinese divisions, 

and ground forces were able at least to hold South Korea. 

Would you say that we ought to say there will be no ground war- 
fare in Germany ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I think if the West Germans are attacked 
there will be ground action. But if the West Germans are attacked 
with conventional forces by satellites alone, the troops that are now 
there on the line, I think, can hold the attack, and they can soon be 
reinforced with the troops that we have in this country. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Wrersu. I don’t know the exact time, but the testimony of 
General Taylor lengthened that time out quit a bit. He said in fact 
there was no airlift earmarked and no ships earmarked. 

Admiral Burxr. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. West. [Deleted.] 

[ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Weis. In connection with the Polaris, if I may jump to that, 
you recommended an acceleration of that program, did you not? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. We recommended that. In November, 
we recommended building those 9 Polaris submarines as fast as we 
could, and to build 6 more in 1960, and 12 in 1961, which would mean 
buying the lead time components of 10 of those 12 submarines in 
1960. Long lead-time components. 

Mr. Wasnt. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff endorse that recommen- 
dation ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; that was submitted directly to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, by the Secretary of the Navy, as a budgetary mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Weitst. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burxe. The Joint Chiefs recommend force levels but not 
actual building programs. 





RECOMMENDATION UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Weist. What happened to that recommendation ? 

Admiral Bourse. I think the Secretary of Defense stil] has it, sir, 
and I think they are considering perhaps that recommendation, plus 
the possibility of putting Polaris missiles on surface ships. 

Mr. Wetst. The Congress appropriated funds for four additional 
Polaris submarines in the 1959 budget, did they not? 

Admiral Bourse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. Yet only the construction of one of those four was 
provided for, is that correct ? 
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Admiral Burxe. That is correct, sir. Three of them are being 
eld up. 
; Mr. Werst. So that the recommendations to accelerate the Polaris 
gram were not only denied as to your recommendations, but even 
not used to the extent that money was appropriated for that specific 
purpose by the Congress ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think there are about $300 million 
that have not been allocated. 

Mr. Weist. Yet—my attention has been called, Admiral, to a state- 
ment made by Secretary McElroy before our committee, and this was 
the question : 

Is it in your opinion lack of money or time required for scientific develop- 
ment that is most important at this moment? 

Secretary McE roy. It has not been lack of money on these top priority 
programs. One of the policies we followed has been to take those where the 
urgency was great and the importance was great and give them whatever 
was regarded as at all sound by the scientific community for accelerated the 
development of such weapons. This would apply to Atlas, it would apply to 
Polaris. 

Now, has that been done? 

Admiral Burke. I think what he may have meant in that, sir, is that 
additional money wouldn’t accelerate the date of the first Polaris sub- 
marine. That is being done at a high rate. 

Mr. Wrist. Yes, but this testimony took place after money had 
been appropriate for four additional Polarises and if orders had been 
placed that would accelerate the development of those submarines, 
would it not? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, for the succeeding submarines, as it stands 
now, with an approved program, the first submarine will be ready for 
sea in [deleted] 1960, and the sixth submarine has been authorized 
to start building. 

Now, from there on any delay in placing the contracts is just a 
delay in the ship being completed month for month. 

r. West. You testified this morning that your program contem- 
plated the production of additional Polaris submarines, is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Wetst. What is the target date for the production of that 
number ? 

PLANS SUBMITTED FOR BUILDING SUBMARINES 


Admiral Burke. We have three general plans, sir. The target date, 
our target date, the Navy’s target date is as fast as we can build them, 
sir, about 12 per year. We would like to build about 12 yer year. 
But we have submitted plans for an increase in the numbers, we have 
submitted two plans. One is to have for six submarines in 1960, in 
addition to releasing the money for the 9 submarines already, 6 for 
1960 and 12 in 1961. We have submitted another plan for 9 sub- 
marines in 1960, and 12 in 1961. 

Mr. Wrist. What plan is being adopted ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it is still under consideration by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, I believe. 
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Mr. Wrist. [Deleted.}; How many Polaris missiles will these gyb- 
marines have ? 

Admiral Burke. Each submarine will have [deleted] missiles, so 
it would be about— [ Deleted.] 

Mr. Wrist. How does the target date for the operational capabili 
of the Polaris compare with the target date of the operational ¢g- 
pability of the Minuteman ? 

Admiral Burke. The initial operational capability of the Polaris 
will be in [deleted] 1960. Minuteman, they are shooting for [de- 
leted},sir. That is for initial capability. 

Mr. Wrist. What is the difference between the Polaris weapons 
system and the Minuteman weapons system ? 

Admiral Burxer. The Minuteman weapons system is very similar to 
the Polaris. [Deleted.] 

The missiles will be very similar. 

Mr. West. Could you increase the range of the Polaris by adding 
stages to it and thereby making it an ICBM missile rather than an 
intermediate range missile ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, it could be done, but that is essentially 
what the Minuteman is, although there have been modifications to the 
Minuteman. 

Mr. Weist. Could the Polaris be launched from land ? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. Could it be launched from freighters / 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Or from any other kind of surface ships ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have plans for installing Polaris in 
surface ships now, sir. And the first Polaris launched at sea will be 
from a sar tecs ship, a converted Mariner, an experimental ship. 

Mr. West. In the meantime, between the time that the Polaris be- 
comes operational, what ballistic missiles has the Navy got ? 

Admiral Burke. We have no ballistic missile, sir. We will have 
only the air-breathing Regulus. 

Mr. Weist. That is the Regulus I? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


REGULUS CAN BE LAUNCHED FROM 8 VESSELS 


Mr. Weist. And we have stopped the production of Regulus I mis- 
siles, have we not? 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, Regulus I. 
Mr. Wrist. How many have we in our arsenal now ¢ 
Admiral Burxe. {| Deleted. ] 
Mr. Wrist. How many vessels have we that can launch them? 
Admiral Burke. Eight, sir; four submarines and four cruisers. 
Mr. Wetst. What is the range of the Regulus I? 
Admiral Burke. [{ Deleted] miles. 
Mr. Wetst. What is the speed of the Regulus I? 
Admiral Burke. It is a subsonic speed, sir, about. Lira 
Mr. Wrist. Now, the Regulus II is a supersonic air-breathing 
missile, is it not? [ Deleted. | 
Mr. Wetst. What is the range of the Regulus IT? 
[ Deleted. | 
Mr. Wetsuit. At slowering speed ? 
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Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. West. And yet the Regulus II which we could have as a weap- 
ons system in being while we are waiting for the Polaris has been 
canceled ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir it was canceled, sir. 

Mr. Weisu. Are there any other reservations that you had in your 
report that have not been acted upon other than those which you dis- 
eussed with the committee ? 


RESERVATIONS IMPORTANT BUT NOT VITAL 


Admiral Burke. No, sir. The reservations that I had were main- 
tenance, the procurement, shipbuilding, aircraft procurement, missile 
procurement, the research and development, ASW, and the rate of 
procurement of Polaris submarines, sir. 

Mr. West. All of those reservations you consider vital, do you not? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, I didn’t consider them vital. I considered 
them important. 

Mr. Wetst. Now, suppose that the 1961 budget does not provide 
for those, for the fulfillment of those recommendations, then what 
would your answer be? 

Admiral Burke. In the process of forming the 1961 budget, sir, I 
propose to do everything that I possibly can to convince all of those 
who need convincing that these are important and I hope they will 
be in the 1961 budget, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Assuming that you were told that the 1961 budget. 
would be the same as the 1960 budget, would you still have endorsed 
the 1960 budget as adequate ? 

Admiral Burxs. There would be a lot more misgivings about it, sir. 
Yes, sir, because what we are talking about is adequate for the im- 
mediate readiness, for that year, and you can never tell what might 
happen within a year, sir, a year from now. 

Mr. Wetsut. Well, considering the Berlin crisis, and the worldwide 
commitments that the United States has all over this world, and the 
critica] need that you have testified to for more research and develop- 
ment in antisubmarine warfare, in the modernization of your ships, 
the maintenance problems, would you still say you would be satisfied 
with the 1960 budget if you were told that the 1961 budget. would be 
the same? 

Admiral Burke. I would—of course, you can extend that on another 
2 or 3 years, sir, and there comes a point when that. is not adequate. 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS WOULD ATTACK 


Mr. Wetst. Admiral, how long do you think the Russians if they 
intend to attack us are they going to wait? Do you think they are 
going to accommodate their attack if they intend to attack to the time 
that we are ready ? 

Admiral Burge. No, sir. If they are going to attack us in a gen- 
eral war, they will attack us when it is to their great advantage to 
do so, and they will attack us in a manner which is to give them the 
greatest advantages. 

Mr. Wetst. Don’t you think for that reason that we have to be ready 
at all times to the greatest extent that is possible? 
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Admiral Burge, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Which do you regard as most likely, speaking as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs, as an experienced military leader, which do 
you regard as most probable, to have limited war or general war? 

Admiral Burxe. I think limited war is more probable, sir, because 
the Soviets, in a general war, would be destroyed, and would have 
nothing to gain. 

Mr. Weist. That is true as far as we are concerned, also, isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. In a general war we will probably take very 
severe damage ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Why do you say they would be destroyed and we 
wouldn’t be destroyed ? 

Admiral Burke. Because, of course, a time element enters in there. 
en now we have a greater delivery capability than they have, 

en they get a significant number of missiles this might change. 

Mr. Weist. Well, the testimony of Secretary McElroy was that in 
2 years they would have an advantage in missiles of 3 to 1 over us. 

Admiral Burke. Well, they will have-—— 

Mr. West. I believe the evidence is even greater. 


THEY DID NOT EXERCISE FULL CAPABILITY IN PAST 


Admiral Burke. They will have the ea they have the capa- 
bility for producing missiles. What advantage they will actually 
have depends upon whether or not they exercise that capability. They 
might not. 

Mr. Wetst. What is your opinion ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think that they will have as many as their 
maximum capability indicates that they may have. 

Mr. Wetst. Why do you say that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Brrre. Because of the past, and this is subject, of course, 
tochange. If I get additional information I am going to change my 
mind awfully fast—— 

Mr. Werst. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. But in the past we estimated that, and the esti- 
mates were fairly correct, that they had a capability for aa 
a large number of long-range bombers, heavy bombers, and they didn 
exercise that capability. ey had it but they didn’t exercise it. 
They didn’t build as many as we thought they were going to build. 

It may be that they will dothe same thing again. 

Mr. Wetst. Wouldn’t that indicate also that they have gone from 
heavy bombers to the missile? 

Admiral Burks. That is perhaps so. That was several years ago, 
and of course that may have been their plan. That is why I don’t 
— to make a categorical statement about what may happen in the 

ture. 

Mr. West. Since you believe, Admiral, that limited war is more 
likely, because of the folly of general war, don’t you think we ought to 
be ready for limited war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetsx. Under those circumstances, do you think that the Ma- 
rines ought to be cut, the Army ought to be cut, the Navy ought to be 
cut in all those categories which it needs for limited warfare? What 
is the logic of that? 
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I am not a military man, and probably I don’t understand these 
things, but commonsense tells me if you have got to be strong for a 
certain type of fighting, you don’t weaken yourself in advance of that 
fighting. 


FORCES ARE ADEQUATE BUT MINIMAL 


Admiral Burke. Well, that is true, sir. But all the military serv- 
ices would feel a lot better if they had greater capability and if the 
were not cut. I believe that we have about adequate forces, but 
believe they are minimum. In other words, there is a strong desire 
always to cut forces down, which is always resisted by the services. 
I believe that they have been cut as much as they can be. 

Mr. Weisz. But, Admiral 

Admiral Burke. But I think they are adequate now. 

Mr. Weist. But, Admiral, where the very life of the Nation is at 
stake, or the lives of our people, our boys, and our families are at 
stake, do you think we ought to talk about minimum strength? Do 
you think we ought to talk about cutting down our strength at criti- 
cal times when we have the Berlin situation, the Formosa situation, 
Iraq situation, Suez situation, the Indochina situation, can we play 
with that sort of a thing? Can we say, “I am not satisfied or I feel 
better,” isn’t it vital, isn’t it necessary 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir—— 

Mr. Wrist. .To be overprepared rather than to be underprepared ? 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted.] The Soviets can create crises at will. 
They may be trying to make us dance to every move that they make. 
{ Deleted. | 

Mr. Weis.. But. it is frantic, is it acting too fast to have one more 
division for the Army and one more division for the Marine Corps, 
is that a sign of being frantic or acting too fast ? 

Admiral Burge. No, sir, but neither will one more division in the 
Army or even these excellent Marines, the difference between what 
the Marines have now, 188,000, and 175,000, be probably a vital thing 
in the world of the future for the United States. 

Mr. West. Isn’t that a pretty dangerous gamble to take, Admiral? 

Admiral Burge. One division, sir? 

Mr. West, Yes. 

Admiral Burke. There comes a point, of course, where you break 
yourself by just taking a little bit out at a time. 

Mr. Weist. Why not have four divisions instead of five divisions 
in Germany, if one division doesn’t make any difference? 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. ] 


MARINES AT 175,000 MEN A VERY CAPABLE OUTFIT 








The Marines with 175,000 men have three divisions of lesser com- 
bat capability than they would if they had 200,000 men, of course. 
[Deleted.] But with the 3 divisions permitted by the 175,000 men, 
they will have a very capable outfit. 

Mr. West. I have no doubt they would be very capable with a 
brigade, but I am talking about the dangers that are involved in 
having too little. 

In other words, if the Marines feel that they need four divisions to 
do their job reasonably well, do you think it is safe to cut them down 
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to three divisions, particularly where the money already has been 
eppropriated for that? 

dmiral Burke. I would, of course, prefer that the Marines are not 
cut, but just the same—— 

Mr. Wetst. To making the four divisions smaller, as I understand it. 

Admiral Burke. Sir? 

Mr. West. My attention is called to the fact they are not cutting 
the Marines from four divisions to three, but making the three 
divisions smaller. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, that iscorrect. But with 175,000-man Marine 
Corps, they will have a very good Marie Corps. 

Mr. West. Can you do this same job with the 175,000 marines that 
you could do with 188,000, or 200,000 ? 

Perhaps General Pate would like to answer that. 

General Pare. I think the answer is obvious, Mr. Counsel ; you can’t. 

Mr. Wetst. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington. 


QUESTION FOR CONFERENCE OF NATIONS 


Senator Symmneton. Admiral, I have been listening to these ques- 
tions of the counsel. This situation worries me. 

Do you think the East Germans would be attacked by the West 
Germans if the former blocked our entrance into Berlin? 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Symineron. We had asked that question before and didn’t 
get an answer as to what the plans were. Some people, I think, felt 
that the West Germans might handle this, and some people felt the 
American soldiers might handle it. 

Have you been told what would happen? 

Admiral Burke. Of course, this will be decided by the conferences 
among the nations, and not solely by the United States. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Stennis. It would be? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, it would be a mistake. 

Senator Symineton. So American soldiers are going to do it 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted.] 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Symineton. When counsel was questioning him about the 
number of divisions needed, General Taylor said, you don’t need any- 
body at all until you start fighting. That is a pretty good answer, 
don’t you think ? 

Apmirat Burke. That is true, you don’t need anybody until you 
start fighting, and there always comes a time when a few extra men, 
a few more combat units turn the tide, but it is a question of whether 
one division will do that. 

Senator Symrineton. Just to get the record clear as to the force 
structures, I think it was [deleted] divisions that we would have after 
a period of mobilization [deleted] the NATO center could furnish ap- 
proximately [deleted] divisions. The East Germans have six divi- 
sions, backed up by 22 Russian divisions now. In addition the satel- 
lites could furnish immediately 40-plus divisions, or a total of 60. 
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Now, General Norstad has publicly stated that he needed 30 divi- 

sions in the center. He has 19. After mobilization Norstad,goes to 
eted |. 

[on oe probably know, the testimony of General Taylor said that 
an adequate shield would be [deleted] divisions. 

So it seems to me that if we are going to take as firm a stand as you 
imply we should, shouldn’t we increase our divisions promptly or get 
one of the other countries to. 


WEST GERMANS HAVE BEEN BUILDING UP THEIR DIVISIONS 


Admiral Burke. The West Germans have been building up their 
divisions. The United States shouldn’t furnish additional divisions. 

Senator Symineton. Suppose they don’t? Should we? 

Admiral Burxe. If this thing—no, sir, because I don’t think that 
a difference between [deleted] divisions and [deleted] divisions is 
going to make that amount of difference. If we are going to reinforce 
them at all, we ought to reinforce them with a lot, maybe. 

Senator Symincton. Well, but it is [deleted] divisions we are talk- 
ing about, to get to the shield that was contemplated in the beginning, 
not five. 

And we are only searching for the light. This is another case of 
disagreement in the Joint Chiefs—— 

ten) Burge. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. That naturally worries us, because we are 
getting close to what might be trouble. 

Now, on the Regulus II, are you satisfied with that cancellation, 
or do you think that was a mistake? 


ORIGINALLY CANCELLATION OF REGULUS II WAS OPPOSED 


Admiral Burke. We thought that Regulus II was the best air 
breather in existence. It was cut because of its big unit cost and be- 
cause Polaris was coming along so well. At the same time it was cut 
we opposed it. After the discussions we accepted the cut on the 
basis— 

Senator Symineton. Well, you accept everything after discussions, 
but you opposed the cancellation, didn’t you ? 

Admiral Burke. We opposed the cancellation originally, sir, but 
Ithink I actually opposed it too long. 

To keep within edahtiien limitations if we had to cut anything 
out of our budget, that was it. But it is still a very good missile. 

Senator Symineron. Are you sure that the Polaris is going to 
work ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, we are not sure. We will never be sure 
until it actually has proved itself, but it is doing pretty well, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, if it doesn’t a after putting mil- 
lions of dollars into the Regulus II, you will be in real tough shape, 
won’t you ? 

Admiral Burke. In real tough shape, yes, sir. 

_ Mr. West. The testimony, Senator, was that. we put $270 million 
into the Regulus. 

Senator Symineron. $270 million. 

Now, you testified this morning that the small number of Polaris 
missile systems you needed would be—I mention small number be- 
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cause that is what you said in that talk, would be [deleted] is that 
correct ¢) 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir, total. 

Senator Symineron. What is the buy price for a fully equipped 
ready-to-go Polaris missile submarine system ¢ 

. Admiral Burxe. It is about [deleted], sir. But that does not jn- 
elude, the. proportionate amount of research and development, and it 
does not take into account a reduced price for missiles when bought in 
quantity. If you go to increased rate of production, you get them 
cheaper as you increase your rate. 

Senator Symineron. [ Deleted. ] 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, the rest is research and development and 
tenders, test missiles, and so forth. : 

Senator Symineton. You equated [deleted] Polaris systems with 
the cost of 40 squadrons of, 40 ICBM squadrons, 400 ICBM’s, is that 
right ? 

Fs niival Burke. Yes, sir, I think that is 20 squadrons of ICBM’s, 
about. That is on a mix 

Senator Symrneron. [ Deleted. ] 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Symrneton. From where have you obtained those figures? 

Admiral Burke. I think they are from Air Force estimates, I am 
notsure. I would like to check it. 

Senator Symineton. Now that the pressure is on for getting your 
costs into line with what the Treasury Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget want, it seems to me instead of fighting for what you think 
is right for your service, you are comparing it favorably as against 
what the other services want. 

In the past I have seen that result in what I considered real disaster 
for the country. 

Admiral Burke. It can be real disaster, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. I have always been for the Polaris system. 
It makes sense to me; but when I asked the question you volunteered 
the comparison with the Atlas and the Titan. 

To me, correlated with your criticism in your speech of fixed bases 
in this country, it seems you are against Air Force missiles, and I would 
rather see you work for the quantity of Polaris’ you think you need. 

I think your figures are wrong with respect to the relative costs. 
I don’t question the Polaris figures. You know those but I do ques- 
tion your figures for the ICBM’s in full production. 

Admiral Burke. The figures that I am certain 

Senator Symrneton. The Air Force believes an Atlas or Titan 
squadron of 10 ICBM’s in hardened bases would cost substantially less 
than 1 Polaris submarine missile system. 

Admiral Burke. What I am basing this on is the money that has 
ste appropriated up to 1960 which is total moneys for Atlas and 

itan. 

Senator Symrineton. We have had testimony before this committee 
that the administration’s fiscal guidelines were later reduced in order 
to balance the budget. 

You must have had the same experience in your own Department, 
didn’t you? 
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SHORE ESTABLISHMENT REDUCED 


miral Burke. Yes, sir. That is why we cut so many shore sta- 
ions out, and also why we had to cut the Regulus. 
Senator Syminaton. Admiral Raborn has sold me the Polaris idéa. 


(Deleted. ] 
Senator Symineton. What is the range on the Polaris? 
[Deleted. ] 


Admiral Burke. [Deleted. | 

Senator Symineton. And the range on the ICBM is about what? 

Admiral Burke. 5,500, sir. 

Senator SymincrTon. It is more than that, I think now, isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. It can be; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But you are right, though, you can’t do it with 
heavy weight, you can’t do it with [deleted]. 

On the Minuteman, the weight of the Minuteman is somewhat less 
than the Atlas, and the Titan, too, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we don’t have a pamphlet on Minuteman, 
but it is less, it is quite a bit less. 

Senator Symineton. What worries me, speaking to you as one citi- 
zn to another, is this Berlin situation. People thought Hitler was 
bluffing a year or two before the gas chambers started in Germany. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. You dwell some on the economy. The facts 
are that in the years 1958 and 1959 our gross national product is esti- 
mated to be $180 billion more than it was in 1953 and. 1954, and the 
dollar has lightened considerably, nevertheless, in those 2 years, despite 
coming to things like Berlin, we are spending $4, 700 million less over- 
all for national defense. In my mind I go back to where we were 
before Korea, when we were trying like the dickens to function all 
services on a total defense budget, less stockpiling, of $13.9 billion. 

If what we face now is a real danger, I woul rather we have a 
united front against the Bureau of the Budget and the rest of the 
money boys than see splintering arguments intensifying among the 
services as to who has the best what. 

Admiral Burke. I certainly agree with you, sir. We cannot bluff 
onthis. We can’t bluff. We have got to have it and we have got to be 
ready. 

Senator Symrneton. That is right. 

I have studied this to the best of my ability, and believe we do have 
the nuclear power now to destroy Russia, 

If the current policies continue, however, I do not think we will have 
it for long. F ds tat think we will have the capacity to get up off 
the ground ae destroy them if they hit us in, say, 3 years, 

The Chief of Staff of the Air Force testified here yesterday that if 
we are hit we cannot defend ourselves on the ground, and I believe it is 
fair to say that was the implication also of General Taylor. 

He said they would fight, but they could not win on the ground. 

Admiral Burke. I agree with that, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Don’t you agree with me, being frank, that is 
is unfortunate, with the situation the w ay it is, we lace our military 
requirements into a balanced budget ? 

are Burke. The budget contains a lot of things other than 
military. 
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There are a lot of things that I do not understand, particulafly in 
the other departments. But within the military budget we are always 
faced with doing the job with just as little money as we can get.and, 
as you know, sir, there. are always a lot of eager discussions some- 
times about how little that is. 


DEFENSE OF COUNTRY NOT JEOPARDIZED AS OF NOW 


Certainly the defense of this country is not and cannot be limited 
by dollars. Dollars are a measure of the amount of effort. But it is 
a question of whether the defense of the country is jeopardized, and 
I agree with you, sir, at the moment it is not. 

In the future it is going to depend upon what we do, what we can 
do, the success of our research and development, among other things, 
and also what the Russians do and what our allies do. 

Senator Symincton. One final question: We will have a gross na- 
tional product this year of some $475 billion. The Russian’s GNP is 
only about 40 percent of ours. 

Now, if this danger is worth considering at all, surely we can afford 
to put as much a percentage of our own gross national product into 
our defenses as they put in theirs, can we not ? 

Admiral Burke. We could, of course. But what it takes, what it 
is going to take, is a change of attitude of a lot of people. 

All of our people will have to go to work and really work with the 
same comparative labor and materiel costs as Russia has. 

Senator Symrnecton. If we put into defense as large a percentage 
of our gross national product, it would be $95 billion a year, or more 
than double what we are doing. That is what has me worried. You, 
as the head of the Navy, make a talk in which you say you doubt 
there will be a nuclear war, and you think that economic problems 
may be worse than the physical danger, and that we will be beat on 
the ground. People have great respect for you; and I am at the top 
of the list; I want you to know that. At the same time, then the im- 
pressions you give the American people in part of that talk, are in my 
opinion, the very things the American people should not. receive if 
aa are going to be told the facts in order to do the job we want them 
to do. 

That worries me. 


WE ARE IN COMPETITION IN WAYS OTHER THAN MILITARY 


Admiral Burke. Well, that talk, sir, was delivered for the purpose 
and because I am very much concerned, fundamentally, I think, with 
the same thing that you are, that we, as a Nation, are not working 
hard enough. 

We do not realize that it is really tough competition that we face. 
But our people also believe—perhaps they believe—that a lot of them 
give the impression they believe, we can solve our problems solely mili- 
tarily. We cannot. 

We are in competition all up and down the line; every way that 
we can possibly be in competition, we are in competition with the 
Russians, and they are going to try to beat us every way, and that 
is one of the things is economic. 
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By that I do not mean balanced budgets; that is not what I am 
talking about. — 

What I mean is that they are tying Finland into their economy, 
so that.any time they turn off the valve, Finland. folds. hes 

They are tying Iceland, trying to, They are doing the same in 
Egypt, probably will soon start it in the Sudan, some other places. 

Senator Syminecron. Mr. Chairman, may I make one more comment 
on this? 

Senator STENNIS. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. Hitler did exactly the same thing... He did it 
with Yugoslavia. 

He bought all their wood, destroyed all their relationships with 
other purchasers, then suddenly stopped buying any more wood. 

When he started buying timber again, he did it with the proviso 
that a couple of Nazis went into the Cabinet of Yugoslavia. 

I worry about all those things you do, about the way they have been 
cutting prices, about the number of hours per week their people work 
as against ours, and so forth. On the other hand, Hitler could not 
have waged his economic war successfully if he had not been so rela- 
tively strong militarily. 

But what worries me is that the Communists will be able to do such 
things to other countries, including some of those normally considered 
to be very close, if we let them get ahead in missiles to, where they can 
threaten us with blackmail because of their strength as against ours. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir. 


THE THREAT TO LONDON AND PARIS 


Senator Symineron. If you remember in the fall of 1956, when the 
President decided that the British and French and the Israelis should 
get out of Suez, Mr. Bulganin issued a statement saying he fully sup- 
ported the President, his friend, the President of the United States, 
and that unless the French and the British did get out he, Bulganin, 
would promptly visit London and Paris with “rockets” as he put it. 

When our French Ambassador, Mr. Douglas Dillon, shortly there- 
after arrived in New York, and they asked him why did the French 
quit at Suez, why didn’t they go on as they had been planning a 
long time, he replied that the Russians had threatened Paris with 
nuclear blackmail. 

So I agree there are some economic dangers. But I do think that 
we have to be very careful to realize that economic offenses of the 
Communist type can only be applied in many cases, provided they 
are.backed with physical superiority. Hence our military strength 
must be maintained. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

We can never get down to a position where we cannot win or we can- 
not destroy them. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral Burke, I have just a few questions here 
before we get back to Mr. Weisl. 

Senator Stennis. Of course, we have also the Air Force. The 
cer does not represent all the strategic air striking power that we 

ave. 


Admiral Burke. And we do not have those; yes, sir. 
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WE MUST NOT RELY ON SINGLE CAPABILITY 


Senator Stennis. I know. But when you do, why, what you have 
plus what the Air Force has or will have by then, that would be really 
a complete package, would it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and it is very important that the Air 
Force have a capability ; that we never rely upon a single capability, 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Well, you would have, then, these floating launching pads: subma- 
rines, freighters, and so forth, giving you additional advantage. Is 
that the goal you are shooting at, and what is your timetable? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Stennis. Well, now, about this budget question, I fayor 
trying to balance the budget, myself. I am concerned with this mili- 
tary program; whether it represents the judgment of competent men 
as to what we need, or whether it just represents the amount of mili- 
tary you can buy for what money we have; that is just a practical, 
commonsense approach to it, as I see it. 

Frankly, I am afraid that it represents just the amount of hardware 
that a certain amount of money would buy, rather than even a mini- 
mum of what you gentlemen think is needed. 

So the question I am coming to here is, what have you done or what 
do you think you should do toward trying to get a reconsideration of 
those items that you referred to in your reservation ? 

What do you think you should do, and I ask that not in criticism 
- you or the Bureau of the Budget or the President or anything, 

ut—— 

Admiral Burke. I had an opportunity at the time this budget was 
formed, with the rest. of the Chiefs, and I stated my case as strongly 
and in the best way I knew how, to people who were responsible for a 
lot more than the things that I was responsible for. 

They have responsibility greater than mine, and so they made a 
decision, they made a judgment. 

I had a choice then when I reconsidered the whole thing, as to 
whether that judgment of theirs was bad enough so that it jeopardized 
the security of the country, and the Navy. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. And I had a choice of either supporting it or not 
and, necessarily, I must abide by the rules of my senior officers. 

Senator Stennis. I understand that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

But now, my next chance is going to come in the next. year’s budget. 
As far as we are concerned, this budget has been submitted to the 
Congress, and we support it, sir, and Congress reviews it, too—and it 
is up tous to give Congress the facts. 

Senator Stennis. As one who just has a relatively small measure of 
responsibility, I know that Secretary McElroy may not take seriously 
recommendations that I would make. Also, I feel like the President 
has so many things to do that he can’t possibly have knowledge of all 
these things as they develop. 

I feel that you gentlemen who are the chosen chiefs of staff ought 
to ask Mr. McElroy to reconsider this picture. 
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I won’t now ask you pointblank under oath whether you have or 
not, but I would be greatly encouraged if you could say that you 


might. 

Carniral Burke. There are a lot of things going on, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I know. 

Admiral Burke. We can’t keep reopening the budget again, be- 
cause the decisions are made on that. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Senator Stennis. Yes, I know, but there are some more decisions 
to be made, too. In talking about the budget being balanced, the 
budget is not balanced yet. It is not a question of unbalancing. 
There is over a billion dollars in there of new taxes and I don’t hear 
any one pushing any new tax bill. No one is pushing this new 

line tax. From what I have heard, there is opposition to it. I 
think the Congress ought to decide right now whether we want to 
slow down that highway program or vote some more gasoline taxes. 
That is one thing we ought to decide, and then if this military need 
is greater, we can decide about reducing some of these civilian agen- 
cies, make some sacrifice as you said a while ago. It is certainly my 
duty to tell the American people that if I think they should. But 
if you gentlemen don’t think that this thing is urgent enough to go 
back and ask that it be reconsidered, why that is possible evidence 
tome that after all, maybe it is not very bad. 

Admiral Burke. In the Navy I make the decisions as to what we 
ask the Secretary of the Navy for, and before I make that decision 
we have a lot of people come up who sponsor the programs and we 
have a heavy discussion. I finally make the decision after I listen 
io everything and it never satisfies everybody. 

Senator Stennis. Oh, of course not. 

Admiral Burke. And so they come up, and until I sign that thing 
I have got all sorts of pressure on. Once I sign it, I tell them it is 
too bad, that they have had it. And that has to be in any organiza- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I am sure of that. But if your judgment is such 
that you feel you are not justified in saying that this matter ought to 
be reconsidered, then that tends to give evidence that after all, maybe 
nothing else is needed to meet the present situation. 

Admiral Burke. In the 1960 budget submission, it is very hard to 
reopen that while it is undergoing the budgetary process. As far as 
the apportionment of the money in 1959, as far as the 1959 funds are 
concerned, we do submit recommendations on that. 

Senator Stennis. You mean for the current expenditures ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; for the three submarines, for example. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. We submit recommendations on that. 

Senator Stennis. And for changing within the current budget? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You submit recommendations? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, we get supplemental budget estimates that 
come over here all during the year you see ? 
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Admiral Burks. Yes, sir; and we submitted a supplemental for 
Taiwan and Lebanon. 


OUR WORLDWIDE COMMITMENTS 


Senator Stennis. But this goes to the heart of the matter ag to 
whether or not you have what you think you might need. We have 
commitments all over the world. From your testimony I don’t see 
how we could fulfill two of them at once or anything like that with 
our present strength, if we were called on in Berlin and at the same 
time trouble started again in Formosa or in any other place, 

That is why I quit voting for every one of iam worldwide commit- 
ments. I just think we were already committed far beyond our 
pranned capacity to meet those obligations. But it hurts me to sit 

ere and see the Marine fighting units—and they are not sacred be- 
yond others, but they are more readily available for deployment. 

It hurts me to see them diminished when this world trouble may 
remain with us many years, Thisappliesto the Army too. 

I was just hoping, you gentlemen could testify now, that you 
thought some of these programs ought to be reconsidered or not. 

n Admiral Burke. I think General Pate should speak to the Marine 
orps. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, we are going to call on General Pate right 
now. Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. West. General Pate, I apologize, for making you wait here, 

General Pats. It ismy pleasure, sir. Ihave enjoyed it. 

Mr. Wetst. You have heard the questions and answers, and I think 
perhaps that you could make your own statement covering the field 
so have been covering during this questioning period, if you don’t 
mind. 

General Parte. I, as directed, have no prepared statement, Mr. Weisl. 
I am generally in accord with what Admiral Burke has testified to. 
I, too, had reservations, have expressed them to this committee in 
writing, and I stand on those reservations. 

Mr. Weist. Do you consider the cut in the Marine Corps from 
200,000 marines to 175,000 marines a dangerous thing ? 

General Parte. I would not call it dangerous. I objected to it, and 
would prefer not to have it. 


OTHER SERVICES WERE CUT ALSO 


Mr. Wrest. What would you call it, I mean considering the shape 
that the United States finds itself in today all over the world? Would 
you think it is too great a calculated risk to cut the strength of the 
Marine Corps? It wasn’t too strong as it was with 200,000 men, was it, 
general ? 

General Pare. That is correct. But also I think you have to take 
the cut in the Marine Corps in context with the other services. As 
Admiral Burke pointed out, the Navy was cut, the Army was cut, the 
Marine Corps is cut. The Air Force did not take a cut personnelwise. 
The people who made the decision, I am sure, considered all of that. 
Personally I would not have cut the Marine Corps. But what we have 
in the Marine Corps, the 175,000, or will have by July 1 we expect to 
use to the best advantage. I would not say that that reduction of 
marines is fatal to our country. It is certainly anything but helpful. 
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Mr. West. In dealing with the lives of the people of our country 
would you say it was too great a risk to take? 

General Pare. At this time? 

Mr. Weis. At this time. 

General Pare. At this time I do not think so. 

Mr. Wetst. What has to happen before you would think so? 

You have the Berlin crisis. We have the trouble in Iraq. We have 
potential threats all over the Middle East, in Formosa, Indochina, 

rma? 
i General Pats. Actually at the moment, Mr. Weisl, none of these 
threats are active really. 

Mr. Wetst. You also had reservations with respect to Navy con- 
struction ¢ 

General Pate. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrist. For amphibious assault ships. You might tell the 
chairman about that and how you feel about it. 

General Pare. Well, that program which is known as the LPH, or 
landing platform helicopter, a vessel or ship that we put our troops 
and helicopters on, that program has fallen behind due to the lack of 
funds for new construction. 

Recently, however, we have joined with the Navy and converted one 
of the CVS’s and the second one is coming in, toa LPH. We help 
man them with marines. There is one conversion in the Pacific, the 
Thetis Bay, which is not everything we would like. The CYS’s how- 
ever, an interim measure, are quite satisfactory. 

There is a new LPH, I think the keel will be laid next month. 
There are two of those, I believe, that ought to be funded. However, 
even when they are constructed, which I think will be 1963, that would 
only leave us five, and we at that time would have a helicopter lift 
that would be much in excess of their capability, so from my point of 
view the program is behind. 

Mr. Weist. And in the aviation area? 

General Pate. The same as the Navy. Ours is budgeted for us 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics and the same problem that exists with 
the Navy exists with us with relation to planes. 


CONCERN OVER ATTRITION TO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wrist, With relation to planes the 1959 budget did not even 

meet the requirements of aircraft arising from predicted attrition. 
General Pats. That is my concern and the one I had reference to, 
sir. 

Mr. West. Thus you are faced with the inevitable prospect of de- 
clining inventory of aircraft, with all that means in terms of ex- 
ploitation of seapower. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Do you consider that important ? 

General Pare. I do. 

Mr. Wrist. Yet you don’t consider it vital ? 

popeerel Pare. No, sir, at this time. If it continues it will become 
vital. 

Mr. Werst. In other words, if you thought that the 1961 budget 
would be the same as the 1960 budget, your opinion might be different. 

General Pars. Might entirely ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. West. And your other reservation concerning maintenance 
and construction facilities? 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weis. Would you mind telling the chairman about that? 

General Pate. Well, we like the other services have a large invest. 
ment in buildings and other types of equipment. Over the past gey- 
eral years the maintenance funds have been graded downward ¢ach 
year. I think in this case this year my initial request was for $45 
million. It isnow down to $9 million. ‘That simply is deferred main. 
tenance which someday will catch up with us. 

=r. West. Isn’t that more expensive in the long run not to do it 
now ? 

General Parr. You are right; it is. 

Mr. Wrist. So that really we are not saving money that way. We 
might save money for this year. 

General Pate. That is correct. 

Mr. West. But in the long run we will have to do it anyway and it 
is going to cost the Government more dollars in addition to the 
increased cost of doing things. 

General Pare. You are perfectly right. 

Mr. West. With inflation coming? 

General Parr. You are perfectly right. 

Mr. West. Are there any other suggestions that you might want 
to make to the chairman ? 

General Pate. I believe not, sir. 


LIMITED WARFARE THE GREATER PROBABILITY 


Mr. Wetst. Do you agree with Admiral Burke that we are more 
likely to get into limited warfare than we are into general warfare? 

General Parr. That has been my feeling for some time, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. West. Therefore, it is your view that we ought to be ready 
for limited warfare and not say that limited warfare is out of the 
window, that we are just going to rely on general warfare? 

General Pate. Anything but that. I am fully in accord with the 
view that limited war is the most probable. 

Mr. Weist. What is your opinion of the reduction of the Army? 

General Pater. Of course, I am not as aware of the Army’s prob- 
lems as is General Taylor. 

Mr. Wetst. Yes. 

General Parr. He expressed the views that he did not have sufli- 
cient troops and I concur with him. 

Mr. Weist. You do believe that we should feel or at least pre- 
pare for a ground war in Germany over the Berlin situation? 

General Patr. That is a possibility always. 

Mr. Wrist. And we should not say in advance that there will be 
no round war ? 

General Pate. I don’t think anybody could say that there would 
be no initial ground action. 

Mr. Weist. I don’t have any further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennts. I will say this to Admiral Burke and General 
Pate. I know I am greatly confused about this wasting and I think 
the country is going to be more so. People called me this morning 
and want to know if it is an actual fact as announced that there would 
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not be any ground war over this thing in Berlin, but still we are not 
going to yield. I could not answer. I don’t know, I think it has 

ne so far that the Joint Chiefs ought to consider asking that some 
of these matters be opened up. 

I greatly appreciate your respect for law and order, that is you 
want to be loyal to the orders that have come out. But the budget 
isnot like the law of the Medes and the Persians, that it could not be 
changed at all and you don’t have to wait another year, Admiral, to 
ask for a revision. As one member I just express the way it looks to 
me that you could consider asking for a revision of these figures on 
some of your programs. 


MARINE CORPS IN PROCESS OF REDUCTIONS 


General Pate, as I understood your testimony in January, you said 
that in this reduction that you are having to undergo, that you had 
already combed through the corps making other reductions where in 
order to carry this reduction out you had to reduce the number of your 
trained landing teams, combat units or whatever you may call them. 

General Pats. We are in the process of doing that now, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I understood. And that is still 
going on; isn’t it? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. It will be completed in July. 

Senator Stennis. That is the very thing that I think ought to be 
reversed because I can understand that part of your military plan 
enough to have a firm opinion on it. 

Admiral Burke, do you have anything further that you wish to say ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Srennis. General ? 

General Parr. Thank you, no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Weisl, do you have anything further? 

Mr. West. No; unless General Pate has anything ? 

Senator Stennis. I asked both of them if they did. Does any mem- 
ber of the staff have anything they want to take up? 

Well, we want to thank you very much, Admiral Burke and General 
Pate. We value your testimony very highly. I want to announce too 
at this time that there will be no hearings tomorrow as originally and 
tentatively scheduled nor will there be any meetings on Monday or 
Tuesday of next week. 

The committee will announce its future schedule at an early date. 
If there is nothing more now from these gentlemen, why we want to 
again thank each of you as well as your staff for coming here and 
giving us this time. We feel like the hearings have been helpful and 
beneficial. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you very much, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p.m. the hearing was adjourned.) 

(The letter of Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, referred to on p. 109, is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
OFFice OF THE CHIEF OF Srarr, 
U.S. Arr Force, 


Washington, D.C., April 2, 195 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, . , 


Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: I refer to the request by Senator John Stennis during 
my testimony before subcommittee on March 12, 1959, that I supply additional} 
details for the record concerning my views on Air Force military construction 
items needed, but not provided for, in the fiscal year 1960 budget. 

Submitted herewith, in response to Senator Stennis’ request, are my comments 
with regard to the above-mentioned items. You will note that my comments 
pertain to personnel type facilities needed by the Air Force. 

I sincerely trust that the attached remarks provide the information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas D. Wuirs, 


Chief of Staff. 


SuPPLEMENTAL COMMENTS TO TESTIMONY OF GENERAL WHITE BEFORE Senate 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE RE AIR Force MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
Program NEEDS 


In view of the importance of man as a key element in the successful attainment 
of an effective Air Force, the Air Force places those elements which improve the 
efficiency, morale, and retainability of its personnel in equal priority with what 
are normally considered strictly operational requirements. The vital role of the 
individual airman continues to increase in importance as our weapon systems 
increase in technology and complexity. A principal element in the personnel 
support field is the provision of adequate facilities in which our people live, work, 
and obtain needed relaxation. 

Since 1950, when the Air Force was substantially smaller, the priority needed 
to provide base facilities for housing and for combat capability of the expanded 
force, coupled with the concurrent need for facilities to accept new weapons sys- 
tems and operational concepts, has required that the major portion of prior years’ 
construction funds and capability be utilized for the satisfaction of these opera- 
tional priority requirements. The high priority items which we have, of neces- 
sity, given precedence within available construction funds have been occasioned 
by the development and introduction of such things as advanced types of aircraft, 
ballistic, tactical and defense missiles, SAC dispersal and alert facilities, DEW 
line, SAGE, ballistic missile early warning system, and similar programs of over- 
riding importance. In achieving these objectives during the required time period, 
it was necessary to accept maximum utilization of existing temporary facilities and 
to restrict application of available construction resources principally to the most 
urgent deficiencies. 

Of the 131 installations, large and small, transferred to the Air Force in June of 
1948, only 16 were predominately composed of permanent buildings. Most of the 
facilities the Air Force inherited were the so-called theater-of-operations and 
mobilization-type structures constructed during World War II. These were 
buildings designed for a limited life expectancy. They were put up in a hurry 
to meet an urgent need and, presumably, a temporary one. Unhappily, the need 
has not diminished and, even more unfortunately, many of our Air Force bases 
are still afflicted with these substandard facilities. 

Deferred projects include a large measure of family housing, recreational and 
community facilities, and the replacement of substandard troop housing and 
dining facilities. Deferral of these types of projects has had a direct effeet upon 
our ability to attract and retain the skilled personnel needed to support our varied 
weapons systems which is essential to the maintenance of ready combat capability 
in the Air Force. The major Air Force commanders, in their monthly status 
reports, invariably state that the severe shortage of adequate family housing for 
their military personnel is one of the most critical deficiencies in improvement of 
force effectiveness. 

As a result of these conditions, and recognizing the continued and advanced 
deterioration of available facilities, the Air Force determined that it was urgent 
to initiate an intensive program of personnel facility improvement and replace- 
ment if the critical personnel problems were to be solved. For this reason, recent 
military construction programs submitted to Congress have included significant 
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requests for these types of facilities as well as substantial numbers of family 
housing to be constructed under various types of family housing programs. 

Prior to submittal of these requests to the Congress, the projects were closely 
and severely screened in the Air Force, the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget to insure that only the most urgently needed facilities of 
this type were included. 

The Air Force considered that every personnel facility request represented a 
high priority essential requirement; however, a substantial number of the requests 
were denied during congressional reviews in fiscal year 1959. For instance, the 
total authorization request of $986 million was reduced by $34 million. This 
new authorization request included $80 million for personnel and medical facili- 
ties which the Congress reduced by $17 million, which was 50 percent of the total 
new authorization reduction. The appropriation program of $1,156 million which 
included the financing of both unfunded prior years’ authorizations and new au- 
thorization was reduced $162 million by the Congress. Included in this total 
program were $189 million for personnel and medical facilities which the Congress 
reduced by approximately $80 million. This reduction in personnel and medical 
facilities represented approximately 42 percent of the entire reduction. 

The types of personnel support facilities denied included, in addition to recrea- 
tional facilities, such other types of facilities as airmen dormitories, bachelor 
officer quarters, dining halls, family housing, dependent schools, commissaries, 
and hospitals. 

In addition to reductions in personnel support facilities, a number of operational 
category facilities have been denied by the Congress which have had limiting 
effects on or have deferred the attainment of Air Force operational capability. 

In the formulation of the fiscal year 1960 military construction program, 
based on established criteria through the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget proposed personnel support and replacement projects were 
more severely screened than heretofore in the light of the substantial denial by 
he Congress of those types of facilities in fiscal year 1959. The net result is that 
the Air Force fiscal year 1960 military construction program includes only a 
telatively small increment of badly needed personnel and replacement facilities. 
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